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PREFACE 

THIS  manual  aims  at  providing  a  thorough  and  systematic 
course  of  German  Prose  Composition  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  graduate  the 
material  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  to  supply  a  Lehrmittel 
that  will  serve  for  Intermediate  as  well  as  the  most  advanced 
classes. 

Students  who  have  only  mastered  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  German  Grammar  generally  fail  in  the  a.ttempt 
to  render  a  connected  extract  into  German,  especially  after 
translating  mere  sentences  illustrating  the  grammatical  rules. 
To  serve  as  a  stepping-stone,  a  few  preliminary  Exercises 
have  been  added,  forming  Part  I.  of  this  book.  Similar 
sentences  may  easily  be  composed  by  the  teacher,  if  found 
necessary,  either  on  the  same  lines  or  by  retranslation  from 
an  easy  Reading-Book. 

Part  II.  contains  simple  anecdotes  and  narratives  for 
Intermediate  students,  and  Part  III.  provides  similar  material 
but  of  a  more  difficult  nature  or  standard.  For  advanced 
students,  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  fair  idea  of  idiomatic 
renderings  and  an  extensive  word-stock  combined  with  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  Syntax,  Parts  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  contain 
passages  of  a  descriptive  nature  and  extracts  from  difficult 
English  authors. 

The  Introductory  Sentences  to  Parts  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  all 
illustrate  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Syntax  and  should  be 
carefully  translated  in  class  as  a  preparation  for  corresponding 
phrases  in  the  extracts  following. 
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An  extensive  Vocabulary  has  been  added,  containing  all 
the  more  difficult  words  and  phrases  that  are  needed  for  the 
various  stages.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  help  especially 
the  students  of  the  lower  stages  in  finding  the  right  word 
or  correct  expression,  and  many  difficult  or  rare  words  have 
been  repeated  in  subsequent  exercises  so  as  to  impress  them 
strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  words  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  in  order  to  economise  the 
student's  time. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Vocabulary  is  the  Woribildung, 
a  chapter  in  the  study  of  German  which  is  both  interesting 
and  instructive  for  all  students. 

The  words  in  smaller  type  are  supposed  to  be  learnt  when 
the  passages  previously  written  and  corrected  are  discussed 
orally  in  class. 

The  grammatical  introduction,  "  Practical  Hints  for 
Translation,"  should  supply  all  that  is  needed  by  the  student, 
and  render  it  unnecessary  to  look  up  an  exhaustive  Grammar. 
The  references  in  the  extracts  are  to  "his  part  of  the  oook, 
and  the  student  should  never  omit  to  turn  up  the  sections 
referred  to. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  to  those  teachers 
who  have  assisted  me  with  valuable  suggestions,  and  also  to 
those  publishers  who  have  kindly  given  permission  to  use 
copyright  matter,  among  whom  I  may  mention  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  and  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Ltd. 

A.  O. 
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PEACTICAL  HINTS  FOE  TEANSLATION 

§  1.  Declension  of  Proper  Names  of  Persons  generally  offers 
some  difficulty  even  to  advanced  students.  The  following  are 
the  general  rules  : 

(a)  Christian  Names  (StorttrtWCtt)  such  as  ^Jaitl,  Robert, 
Solemn,  3afob,  aftartija,  Sertfya,  etc.  —  if  masculine  not  ending 
in  £,  $,  or  $,  or  feminine  not  ending  in  e  —  take  £  in  genitive 
singular  : 

Ex.  :  Nom.    $aul       Robert       2Jtartf)a        ©retdjen 
Gen.      <pauld      ftobertd      3ftartf)ad      ©retrfjend 

If  masculine  ending  in  £,  $,  or  3,  or  feminine  ending  in  e, 
add  ett£  (or  n£)  in  genitive  and  en  (or  n)  in  dative  singular  : 
Ex.:      Nom.    Qfrifc  2ftdE  ©milie1 

Gen.     gfri^enS         a^agen^         @mtUend 
Dot.     gri^en  attain  @milictt 

(b)  Family  Names  (<$efd)lerf)t£«awcu)*     When  used  alone 
as  in  the  case  of  authors  they  are  declined  like  23ornamett.2 
Generally  they  are  preceded  by  $ct*,  ®tftU,  or  JVvaulcilt,  in 
which    case    the    proper    name    remains    unchanged    and    the 
definite  article  must  be  added  in  genitive  and  dative  and  may 
be  used  in  accusative  : 

Ex.  :  N.            §err    &lcm§  5rau  23art  3raulem  Neuter 

G.  bed    Jperrn  ^Iau§  bet    fjrait  23art  bed     ^Sulein  Neuter 

D.  bem  ^erttt  ^Iau§  bet    %rau  93att  betn    ^rauletn  Neuter 

A.  (ben)§ertn  ^tau§  (bie)  ^rau  93art  (bad)  fttaulein  Neuter 


1  These  are  the  only  feminine  Nouns  declined  in  N.H.G. 
SBerfe;  &eine§  ^arareifc/'  etc. 
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(c)  *&0vs  tinfc  <$cf<¥)lc<jf)t$n<twen,  such  as  Hermann 

Sbtter,  etc.,  or  two  S5orttamen,  are  considered  one 
compound  noun  and  declined  as  such,  i.e.  the  last  component 
only  is  declined  : 

Ex.:  N.  Hermann  IHuge      -S^ann  5lugitft  Sange      ^riebrid)  SSitfjelm 
G.  Hermann  $lugeS    ^oijann  2tuguft  £angeS 
D.  §ermann  $Iuge      ^otjann  2luguft  Sange 
^4.  Hermann  $luge      ^o^ann  Sluguft  Sange      $riebritf)  S 

§err     ^arl  ©rftn 

§errn  ^art  ©riln  bcu 

§errn  ^arl  ©riin  bey 

^cc.    (ben)  §errn  $arl  ©riin  (bie) 

(c?)  If  the  proper  name  is  preceded  by  the  definite  article  the 
latter  only  is  declined,  the  proper  name  remains  unchanged  : 
Ex.:  Norn,  bet    STugitft  bie  23ertf)d 

Gen.    be$    5luguft  bey  23ertfja 

Dot.    bem  5luguft  bet  93ert^a 

^4ec.    ben   toguft  bie  23ert^a 

(e)  If  an  adjective  precedes  —  with  the  definite  article  —  the 
proper  name  again  remains  unchanged  : 

Ex.:    Nom.  bet    atte    ^oijann  bie  ffetne     SJlatttja 

Gen.   beS   atten  ^o^ann  bet  ffetnen 

Dat.    bew  atten  ^o^ann  bet  ftetnen 

Ace.    ben   atten  ^oT^ann  bie  Heine 


(/)  If  the  proper  name  is  preceded  by  a  name  of  title, 
dignity,  profession,  or  trade  (without  an  article),  the  two  nouns 
are  treated  like  a  compound  noun,  hence  the  proper  name  only 
(being  the  last  component)  is  declined  : 

Ex.:  Nom.  $aifer  SBilljelm  $omg,m  Victoria 

Gen.    &atfer  293iff)elm$  ^ontgin  SHctoriaS 


Nom.  ^rofeffor  23rurf)  £>oftor 

Gen.    ^rofeffor  23tude)§  Softer  9JlMer$,  etc. 

(g)  If,  however,  the  name  of  title,  dignity,  etc.,  which  pre- 
cedes the  proper  name  is  accompanied  by  the  definite  article 
or  adjective,  the  proper  name  remains  unchanged  : 
Ex.  :    Nom.  ber    gute    Honig     $arl  bet    alte    $atf  er 

Gen.    be§    guten  ^ontg§  ^arl  be§  Often  ^aifer^ 

Dat.    bem  guten  ^onig    ^arl  bem  tttten  $atfer 


(h)  If  the  proper  name  is  followed  bv  an  exDression,  such 
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as  the  following  :  bet  ©rojse,  ber  SBeife,  ber  ©ble,  ber  $uf)ne, 
bcr    Srfte,  ber    groeite,  etc.,  it  is  declined    independently  of 
these  nouns  but  according  to  rules  under  §  1  (a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g\ 
and  the  above  expressions  are  declined  like  adjectives  : 
Ex.  :         Norn,  ber   $aifer     ^rtebrtcrj  ber    ©ro&e 
Gen.    be§    $aiferS  ^tebrtdf)  beS   ©rofcett 
Dat.    bem  $aifer     ^rtebrtrf)  bem  ©rofcen 
Ace.     ben  $aifer     griebridj)  ben  ©rofeett 

Norn,  ©etne    (^ceUena  bet  ©raf      5lbalbert  ber    $luge 

Gen.    Seiner  @£ceEen3  be§  ©rajen  5lbalbert  be§ 

Da^.    (Seine*  @£cetten3  bem  ©rafen  5lbalbert  bem 

Ace.    (Seine    ©sceEenj  ben  ©rafett  5lbalbert  ben 

Examples  for  Practice  (itoung$X>cif  picKc)  : 

Professor  Jung  (with  and  without  article  or  adjective). 

Count  Ernst  (with  "His  Excellency"). 

Queen  Mary  of  Scotland. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  the  Good. 

The  young  Duke  Henry  of  Weimar. 

§  2.  Of  must  not  be  translated  : 

(a)  After  nouns  denoting  measure,  weight,  quantity,  number, 
such  as  : 


bet   $M,  inch  ba§  99ud),  quire 

ber  3Jleter,  metre  ba§  Su^enb,  dozen 

ber   Setttner,  hundredweight  bie    ©He,  ell  (yard) 

(cwt.)  bie    SJletle,  mile 

ber   $orb,  basket,  hamper  bie    $ifte,  case  (box) 

ber    <SadE,  bag  (sack)  bie    9lngai)I,  number 

ber  Jpcmfe,  heap  bie    2lrt,  kind 

ba§  $funb,  pound  bie    Saffe,  cup 

ba§  ©ro^,  gross  bie    3ftarf,  mark  (Engl. 
ba§  ^a^,  cask  (barrel)  shilling) 

ream  bie    ©umme,  sum 


Ex.  :  (Senben  @te  tmr  20  Safe  CI—  Send  me  20  casks  of  oil. 

£)tefe  2  9lie§  ^Pa^ter  geniigen  bottftanbig—  These  2  reams  of 

paper  are  quite  sufficient. 
(Sine  cjrofte  5lnjat)l  ^tpfel  finb  bom  23aume  gefaHen  —  A  large 

number  of  apples  have  fallen  from  the  tree. 
2)rei  $funb  guder  —  Three  pounds  of  sugar. 
@Hne  3^affe  ^affee  —  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Obs.  1.  Of  above  nouns  the  feminine  only  take  the  sign  of 
plural  (n  or  en)  if  they  are  preceded  by  a  numeral  adjective 
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(except  SPtrtff,  which  remains  unchanged  like  the  mtisculine 
and  neuter)  :  l 

Ex.  :  $)te  3  $iftw  gurfer  finb  fyeute  berfcmbt  toorben—  The  3  cases 

of  sugar  have  been  forwarded  to-day. 

£)iefe  6  (£Een  £urf)  foften  9  ajlarf—  These  6  yards  of  cloth 
cost  9  shillings. 

Obs.  2.  When  an  adjective  follows  of,   the  adjective  and 
noun  following  are  generally  put  in  the  genitive  : 
Ex.  :  Gfttt  $af3  teifet  2tyfel—  A  barrel  of  ripe  apples. 

©ine  Xaffe  frfjtoarjcn  $affee§  —  A  cup  of  black  coffee. 
(6)  After  the  following  nouns  before  a  proper  name  : 
ba§  Saifertum,  \       .  bie  ©raf  fdjaft,  county 

ba§  ^aiferreid)//empir  bie  ^farre,  ^ 

ba§  $onicjtum,  ^  ,  .     -,  bie  $farrgemeinbe,  vparish 

ba§  £dmgrei4/kmg(l0  bie  Sirdtjgemetnbe,  J 

ba§  Jpergogtum,  duchy  bie  probing,  province 

ba§  ^rf^en^m/  principality        bie  §ait^tftabt,  capital 
ba§  Si§tum,  bishopric  bie  ©tabt,  town,  city 

ba§  §ait§,  house  (dynasty)  bet  Canton,  canton,  county 

ba§  6rf)lo^,  castle  bet  SJlonat,  month 

ba§  Slofter,  monaster}r,  convent 

Ex.  :  2)a§  ^onigteid)  ^reitfjen  —  The  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
£>te  ©tabt  ©Ia§goit>—  The  city  of  Glasgow. 
3m  2ftonat  9Jlat—  In  the  month  of  May. 

§  3.  Render  of  by  *><w  (dat.)  : 

(a)  After  nouns  denoting  measure,  weight,  etc.  (see  §  2  a\ 
when  followed  by  a  demonstrative  adjective  or  pronoun  :  biefetr 
(—  e,  —  e£),  ienet  (—  e,  —  e$),  or:  fcetfelfrc  (bie—,  ba§—  ), 
fret  (Me,  ba§)  d**td)e* 

^c.  ;  6  ^Jfunb  frOtt  biefen  ^trfdjen  —  6  Ibs.  of  these  cherries. 

25  ^afc  t>on  ber  glei^en  (beufe^en)  OuaUtat—  25  casks  of 
the  same  quality. 

After  Names  of  Titles  followed  by  a  proper  noun  : 


Ex.:  (Seine  ^Jlajeftai  ber  Jlaifl?  fcon  ^it&lanb—  H.M.  the  Emperor 
of  Russia. 


SDer  junge  Aidttio  l>on  ©^anien  —  The  young  King  of  Spain. 
®er  ^erjofl  t>on  23raitnfd)tt)eig—  The  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
2)er  ®taf  t><W  §ab§burg—  The  Count  of  Habsburg. 
2)er  JBittrtcrmciftcv  t>on  23remen  —  The  Mayor  (provost)  of 
Bremen. 

1  5V0?&  and  3cttf  are  also  used  in  plural  ; 
Ex.  :  3 
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(c)  After  the  Superlative  : 

Ex.  :  £>a§  fcftftltlftfte  *on  atten—  The  ugliest  of  all. 

£>a§  f  viinf  Urtjfte  *nw  ber  ganaen  famine—  The  most  delicate 
of  the  whole  family. 

(d)  After  Numerals  : 

Ex.:  ©eben  @ie  mtr  10  feon  ben  grofcen  unb  5  fcon  ben  fleinett 
—  Give  me  10  of  the  large  ones  and  5  of  the  small  ones. 

(e)  Before  Numerals  : 

Ex.:  kin  23ermogen  t>0tt  itber  1  800  000  3ftarf—  A  fortune  of  morel 

than  (over)  1,800,000  marks. 
@tn  2Mbrf)en  im  filter  *<w  14  ^crfjren—  A  girl  of  14. 

(/)  After  "the  most"  ("most")  : 
Ex.:  £>ie  metften  fcott  iKjnen  (or  bte  tnetften  berfelben)  —  Most  of  thenv 

§  4.  Render  all  : 

(a)  If  pronoun  meaning  "everything,"  by  aUc£: 
fe.  :  <3te  tjaben  rtHeS  bevioren—  They  have  lost  all. 

(b)  If  pronoun  meaning  "  everybody  "  or  "  all  of  them,"  by 
aUc: 

Ex.:  2Bir  Iiaben  atte  auf  ben  23at)n6of  begteitet-—  We  have  accom- 

panied (them)  all  to  the  station. 

$We  otjne  5lu§natjme  raaten  erftcmnt  —  All  without  exception 
were  astonished  (everybody  without  exception  was  astonished). 

(c)  If  adjective  pronoun  followed  by  a  noun  in  the  singular, 
by  fcc*  (bte,  ba§)  ganje  : 

Ex.  :  &ie  ganse  23efa^ung  mufete  fidt)  ergeben—  All  the  (the  whole) 

garrison  had  to  surrender. 

$en   flatten   Xag   tegnete   e§    unaufprltcf)  —  It  rained  in- 
cessantly all  (the  whole)  day. 

(d)  If  adjective  pronoun  followed  by  a  plural  noun,  by  atfl 
(in  which  case  the  article  is  not  translated)  : 

Ex.  :  2We  Oaitfer  biefer  ©tabt  finb  au§  totem  ©anbftetn  gebaut—  All 
the  houses  of  this  town  are  built  of  red  sandstone. 


§5.  «mf  instead  of 

(a)  Before  possessive  adjectives  or  pronouns  : 


Ex.  :  $UT  fettle  23riiber  finb  narf)  5lmerifa  au§getoanbert—  All  his 
brothers  have  emigrated  to  America. 

(b)  Before  demonstrative  adjectives  or  pronouns  s 
Ex.  :  Srofc  att*  liefer  Slnftrengungen—  In  spite  of  all  these  efforts. 
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(c)  Before  the  definite  article  (especially  in  the  gen.  and  dat.)  : 

Ex.  :  Xroi;  <t(T  ber  Sdjja^e  fetner  (Srben  —  In  spite  of  all  the  treasures 

(wealth)  of  his  heirs. 
tyflii  aft*  bem  23erftanb  eine§  (£vroad)fenen  —  With  all  the  under- 

standing of  a  grown-up  person. 
5W  bie  Sinne  mtr  oergeljn  (G.)  —  All  my  senses  left  me  (I  lost 

all  consciousness). 

§  6.  <$<!1t$  and  tyalfo  are  not  declined  before  names  of  towns 
or  countries,  except  before  feminine  names  of  countries  : 

Ex.  :  ©anj  S>mtfrf)lrttt&  lag  in  Xrauer—  The  whole  of  (all)  Germany 

lay  in  mourning. 

<§<ttt§  Sottfcon  betetligte  fid)  am  Qfeft  —  All  London  took  part 
in  the  festivities. 

fcttfel<wfc  ttmrbe  t>on  bem  ©rbbeben  l)eimg.efud)t—  The 
half  of  Russia  was  affected  by  the  earthquake. 
e  g<m$e  Wovmanbie  ijat  er  burdjreift—  He  has  travelled 
through  the  whole  of  Normandy. 


§  7.  SScW)',  tn<*n<f)%  foliJ)1   are    used    instead    of 
(e,  e£),  mandjer  (e,  e§),  foldjer  (e,  e§)  : 

(a)  Before  the  indefinite  article  (in  exclamation)  : 

Ex.  :  £8ef(f)'  Hn  ©UtdE,  bafe  er  nitfjt  mitgef  ommen  !  —  How  lucky  he 
did  not  come  with  us  ! 

ein  alter  Solbat  fonnte  btr'§  er3crt)len—  Many  an  old 
soldier  could  tell  you  that. 

cincn  933irrroar  tjabe  id)  nod)  nte  angetroffen  —  I  never 
met  such  confusion. 

(6)  Before  adjectives  (for  euphony's  sake)  : 

Ex.:  28e(d)'  fltofje  ^fel  rcad)fen  tjier  in  biefem  Sanbe!—  What 

large  apples  grow  in  this  country  ! 

SWattd)'  gutett  fRat  t)at  er  mir  gegeben  —  Many  a  good  advice 
he  has  given  me. 

Obs.  @ol(i)'  becomes  usually  fo  before  an  adjective  : 
Ex.  :  (£in  fo  UebUd)e§  %,al  —  Such  a  lovely  valley. 

§  8.  How  to  decline  :  att%  tn<mcf)%  folrf)',  tt)e(^'  t 

'a:.:  JVbm.  2W'  Me    <5d)a^e  SD^land)'  alter    2ttann 

Gen.    51E'  ber   <Sd)a^e  2ftand)'  alten  3Jlanne§ 

Z>^.    51CC  ben  Sdjafcen  anand)^  altcm  3Jlann(e) 

Ace.     2UT  bie    @d)a^e  anand)^  alten 

Norn.  Sold)'  fdjone    SBlwnen  2Beld)'  Ijerrltdjer 

Gen.    Sold)'  fdjoner  23lumen  S^eld)'  T^errlidjen 

©old^'  fdjonen  Blumen  2&eld)'  Ijerrlidjem 

Sold)'  fdjone    23lumen  233eld^'  ^errltdjen 
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§  9.  But  is  rendered  by  : 

(a)  rtfrct  (co-ordinate  conjunction)  : 

Ex.  :  <£r  tarn  3ur  befttmtnten  Stnnbe,  afce*  fetjr  ermiibet,  an—He 
arrived  at  the  appointed  hour  but  very  fatigued  (tired). 

(b)  fonfcew    (co-ordinate    conjunction)    only  used    after   a 
negative,  when  the  second  sentence  contradicts  the  statement 
of  the  preceding  clause  : 

Ex.  :  $ein  geicfyen  bon  ©cfymerj  jeigte  ftdfy  an  U)m,  fon&eun  feine 
©eftcfyt^iige  blieben  feft  unb  tnrjtg,  —  He  betrayed  no  signs 
of  pain,  but  his  features  remained  firm  and  calm. 

(c)  rtUciu    (co-ordinate  conjunction),   same  as   ,,abet"   but 
stronger,  giving  a  reason  for  the  statement  in  first  sentence  : 

Ex.  :  @r  tat  3tt>ar,  n?a§  er  fonnte,  aUcin  ba§  Unternerjmen  ixber= 
ftieg  feine  $rafte—  Indeed  he  did  all  he  could,  but  the  task 
was  beyond  his  strength. 

(d)  ntlt  (in  the  meaning  of  only)  : 

Ex.  :  SOStr  rooljjnten  nut  etne  rjalbe  SlJleile  bom  9Jleer  —  We  lived  but 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 


(e)  al£  l  or  aufect  (in  the  meaning  of  except,  besides)  only 
used  after  a  negation,  such  as  :  none,  no  one,  not  anybody, 
nothing,  not  anything  : 

Ex.  :  <£r  fjtnterliefc  feinen  brei  Sorjnen  nitf)i§  rtlS  einen  S^tng  (ben 
er  feijr  ijodijfdja^te)  —  He  left  nothing  to  his  three  sons  but 
a  ring  (which  he  treasured  very  highly). 
Wicmanb  bnrfte  ftrf)  it)m  natjern,  aufjcr  fetnem  alten  Wiener 
—  Nobody  was  allowed  to  go  near  him  but  his  old  servant. 

(/)  freltfpe  (Me)  Utttyt  (meaning  who  (which)  .  .  not)  : 

Ex.:  (£§  toaren  roenifle,    bie  (U>cle*)c)  itjm  nic^t  trauten—  There 

were  few  but  trusted  him. 

^etn  2)orf,  ba§  toh  ni(^t  befudjten—  Not  a  village  but  we 
visited. 

(g)  fctS  auf  —  after  the  adjective  or  pronoun  all,  in  ex- 
pressions such  as  :  all  but  two,  all  but  my  brother,  etc.  : 

Ex.  :  5ltte  HS  auf  einen  tmirben  burd)  bie  ©etfte§gegentoart  be§ 
^ni)rer§  gerettet  —  All  but  one  were  saved  by  the  presence-of- 
mind  of  the  guide. 

(h)  lunmtlK,  foft  —  after  all  followed  by  an  adjective  : 
Ex.  :  @§  ift  bcinuOc  (fafO  nnmoglid)—  It  is  all  but  impossible. 


1  After  <tl$  same  case  as  noun  preceding  ;  after  auftc?  use  dative. 
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§  10.  Only  is  rendered  by  : 

(a)  einjlfl,1  used  adjectively  : 

Ex.  :  <££  roar  tfyr  cinsiflco  $inb—  It  was  their  only  child. 

(b)  ntttr,  used  adverbially  : 

Ex.  :  (£§  toaren  mt*  roenige  im  Beater—  There  were  only  few  at 
the  theatre. 

(c)  etft,  used  adverbially  before  expressions  of  time  (some- 
times in  the  meaning  of  not  until)  : 

Ex.:  2Bir  famen  etrft  t>or  3tt>ei  2agen  an  —  We  only  arrived  two 

days  ago. 
<5ein  jiingfter  23ruber  tft  etft  t)icr  ^atjre  alt  —  His  youngest 

brother  is  only  four  years  of  age. 
3$  befurfjte  tfyn  etfi  am  folgenben  Sag—  I  did  not  call  on  him 

until  the  next  day. 

§  11.  Whoever  (whosoever),  whatever  (whatsoever),  however. 

(a)  Whoever  (whosoever)  is  rendered  by  ttetr  *  «.  atld)  : 
Ex.:  28e*  aurfj  bie  Seitung  be§  ©efd)aft§  iibernommen  (Ijat),  mu^ 

ein  fetjr  tiidjttger  S^lann  fein—  Whoever  has  taken  over  the 
management  of  the  concern  (business)  must  be  a  very 
capable  man. 

(b)  Whatever  (whatsoever)  is  rendered  by  tt><l$  +  *  and)  : 

Ex.  :  2Ba£  ba§  ©rgebnt§  feine§  ttnternefymeng  aucf)  fein  mag,  Ijat 
er  fein  tnogUrf)e§  getan—  Whatever  the  result  of  his  enter- 
prise may  be,  he  has  done  all  he  could. 

(c)  However  (conj.)  =  fc>te  (fo)  *  *  rtttd)  (when  followed  by 
an  adjective  or  adverb)  : 

Ex.  :  SSttr  reifen  morgen  ab,  tote  (fo)  fd)(ed)t  ba§  better  au<^ 
fein  mag  —  We  shall  leave  to-morrow,  however  bad  the 
weather  may  be. 

(d)  However  (conj.),  meaning  yet^botf),2 


Ex.  :  ®r  tft  groar  feljr  gefdjtdEt,  bo(^  (t)cnnoc^,  olcic^ivo^O  l&at  er 
nid)t  bie  notigen  S-dfyigfetten  fiit  btefe  ©teEe—  It  is  true  he 


preceded  by  tein=  single  ;  cf.  einjeln  =  single  or 
>y  one)  : 

Ex.  :  Slcin  cinudco  Qfenfter  offen  —  Not  a  single  window  open. 

2  $0<J)  is  also  used  instead  of  jft  in  answer  to  a  negative  question  (cf. 
Fr.  si)  : 

Ex.:  tfommen  fie  nidjt?    Sod)  I    §aben  @ie  niemanb 
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is  clever,  however  (yet)  he  has  not  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions (abilities)  for  this  situation. 

(e)  However  (adverb)  =  fcod),  jcbod),  infccff  en  : 

Ex.  :  3$  fjabe  fie  fefcorf)  (tntoffett)  in  Setyjtg  getroffen—  I  met 

them  in  Leipzig  however. 

$orf)  (ict>0d))  retfte  er  erft  am  23.  3uni  ab  —  He  did  not  leave 
however,  until  the  23rd  of  June. 

Obs.  After  U>cr  +  «.  <ntd),  Urn*  «.  •  and),  uric  (fo)  *  * 
rtltd)  the  verb  is  put  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  ;  after  t>od), 
jcfcod),  glcid)U)Of)l,  fccmtod),  iu&cffcn  invert  subject  and 
predicate. 


§  1  2.  Notice  the  position  of  afcet  in  the  following  sentences  : 

(a)  $M>et  Ijeute  3Jlorcen  gtng  er  attetn  —  But  this  morning 

he  went  alone  (ordinary  position). 

(b)  §eute  SJlorgen  n(>ei?  ging  er  aEetn  —  But  this  morning 
(this  morning  however)  he  went  alone   (emphasising   „  petite 


(c)  §eute  SJlorgen  ging  aibet  et  allem  —  But  this  morning 
he  (not  anybody  else)  went  alone. 

(d)  §  eute  -JJlorgen  ging  er  <*fce*  cittern  (same  as  b)  —  But 
this  morning  (not  yesterday)  he  went  alone. 

§  13.  Notice  the  following  constructions  with  when  : 

(a)  When  a  boy,  I  liked  to  read  fairy  tales  (past)  —  211$  id) 
ein  <®nabe  toar,  Ia§  id)  gern  SJtdrdjen. 

(6)  When  a  boy  is  clever  (condit.)  he  will  .  .  (pres.)  — 
3$enn  ein  $nabe  gefdfyicft  ift,  fo  ftrirb  er  .  . 

(c)  When  the  boy  came  back  (past),  he  was  almost  breath- 
less —  511$  ber  $nabe  prudEtam,  toar  er  beinatje  cmfser  3ltem. 

(d)  When  young,   he  never   liked    school    (past)  —  211$   er 
jung  toar,  ging  er  nie  gern  in  bie  ©cfjnle. 

(e)  When  young,  we  ought  to  .  .  (pres.)  —  2$etW  tt)ir  fling 
finb,  joUten  tt)ir  .  .  (^n  ber  S^genb  fottten  tt)ir  .  .)• 

(/)  When  in  London,  I  always  visit  St.  Paul's  (pres.)  — 
£$enn  idE)  in  Sonbon  bin,  bejiidEie  itf)  immer  @t.  ^Janl§. 

(g)  When  in  Berlin,  I  noticed  that  .  .  (past)—  2U$  id)  in 
SBerlin  tpar,  beobad)tete  id),  bafs  .  . 
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(h)  When  were  you  in  Leipzig1?  (interrog.)  —  2$6Wt 
©ie  in  8eip3tg? 

(i)  That  very  moment,  when  he  entered  the  room,  .  .  — 
©erabe  im  Slugenbltcf,  too  (fca)  er  in§  Surnn-ac  trat,  .  . 
(after  expressions  of  time,  such  as  :  SlltCjenblidE,  ©tltttbe,  3,dCj, 
etc.)  (cf.  Fr.  ou). 


§  14.  There  is  (are,  was,  were),  etc.: 

(a)  <£$  fltefct  =  there  is  (are);  e$  8<*fc  =  there  was  (were) 
when  taken  in  a  general  (wide)  sense: 

Ex.:  <£S  flie&t  nur  eine  3lrt  <£d)tt)alben-—  There  is  only  one  kind 

of  swallow. 
($$  gte&t  SBiicTjer,  bte  bem  Sefer  mefjt  fcfyaben  al§  nix^en  — 

There  are  books  which  are  more  hurtful  than  useful  to  the 

reader. 
df£  gdfc  nur  etnen  3ug  ben  Sag  —  There  was  only  one  train 

a  day. 
<£S    gafc    triele    foldje   SJIafdjtnen  —  There  were  many  such 

machines. 


(5)  ($$  ift  (todt)  =  there  is  (was)  ;  e^  finfc  (toaten)  =  there 
are  (were)  —  with  reference  to  definite  time  and  space  : 

Ex.:  (£S  ift  fetn  einsiger  2tyfel  meijr  am  S3aum  —  There  is  not  a 

single  apple  left  on  the  tree. 

(US  tvat  fein  3Jlenfd)  gu  ferjen  —  There  was  no  one  to  he  seen. 
<£S  fittfo  ftfjon  biele  berungliirft  auf  btefem  23erge  —  There  are 

many  who  have  met  with  an  accident  on  this  mountain. 
<£$  Uwrcn  unfer  fiinf—  There  were  five  of  us. 

Obs.  1.  There  was  once  a  poor  man  —  @§  toctr  einmat  (etnft) 

ein  armer  SJlann. 

There  were  once  three  giants  —  @§  todtett   einmat 
(einft)  brei  9tiefen. 

Obs.  2.  Omit  the  c3  of  e§  ift  (tear),  e§  ftnb  (roaren)  : 

(1)  If  it  does  not  stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  : 
Ex.:  $etn  Sftenfd)  toa*  311  feljen. 

©dfion  btele  flnb  berunglMt  auf  jenem  23erg. 

(2)  In  subordinate  clauses,  beginning  with  subordinate  con* 
junctions  : 

Vx.  :  3rf)  toeig,  ba^  (e§)  !ein  5l^fel  ntetjr  auf  bem  23aum  ift» 
3d)  fagte  i^m,  bafe  (e§)  unjet  fiinf  Uxivcn* 
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§  15.  Adjectives  are  not  declined  : 
(a)  When  used  predicatively  : 

Ex.  :  UnreifeS   Obft   tft   fefyr  ttnflefttltfc—  Unripe   fruit  is  very  un- 

wholesome. 

,,@Hn  Srf)IoJ3  fo  fyod)  unb  fyety*"  —  A  high  and  noble  castle. 
but:  <£tn  fo  tyo&eS  unt  f)d)rc£  (Srfjlofc. 

(6)  When  formed  from  names  of  towns  by  adding  ev,  such 
as  :  Serline*,  ^arifcr,  granJfurtet,  etc.  : 

Ex.:  2>te  9$<t*tfei?  233eltau§fteEung—  The  Paris  International  Exhi- 

bition. 
2>te  £Be*line*  ^ttungen  —  The  Berlin  newspapers. 

Obs.  These  adjectives  are  always  written  with  a  capital  : 

(c)  Before  neuter  nouns  in  elegant  prose  or  in  poetry  : 
Ex.  :  Qfrif  d)  SBaffer  —  Fresh  water. 

Gftn  gat  gefaijrltd)  £eben  —  A  very  dangerous  life. 

<£tn  anber  9Jlal  —  Another  time. 

(£in  ebel  23ol?  —  A  noble  nation  (people). 

23ar  ©elb  —  Ready  money  (cash). 

5litf  gut  ©liidt—  At  random. 

(£in  unnit^  Seben  furjren  —  To  lead  a  useless  life. 

Obs.  When  the  adjective  is  followed  by  one  (ones)  standing 
for  some  noun  mentioned  before,  it  must  be  declined,  but  one 
(ones)  must  not  be  translated  : 

Ex.  :  I  bought  some  large  ones  —  $rf)  faufte  etntge  Qtojse. 

He  gave  me  the  smaller  one  —  G£r  gab  mir  beu  fleinereit* 


§  16.  Peculiar  Constructions  with  to  tell  = 

(1)  Who  told  you?  (Who  said  it  to  you?—  Sfiet  fagte 


(2)  Do  not  tell  him  !  (Do  not  say  it  to  him  !)  —  ©agetl  <2>te 
e$  tljm  ntdjt! 

(3)  Perhaps  he  will  tell  us  (Perhaps  he  will  say  it  to  us)  — 
23teliet(i)t  toirb  er  e£  un§  fagen. 

(4)  I  told  you  he  was  not  at  school  —  Qdf)  fagte  3$)nen,  ba^ 
er  ntdjt  in  ber  @d)ule  toar. 

(5)  He  told  me  not  to  go  (He  said  I  was  not  to  go)  —  ®r 
(mir),  id)  fotte  nicfyt  geijen. 

(6)  He  was  told  twice  (One  told  it  to  him  twice)  —  3Jlcm 


To  tell  (a  story)  is  cr)al)lcn    to  relate. 
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(7)  He  was  told  not  to  come  late  (One  told  him,  he  was  not 
to  come  late)—  2Jlan  fagte  ifym,  er  foitte  nifyt  tycxt  fommen. 

(8)  As  he  was  told  —  23He  man  tljm  jagte. 

§  17.  The  preposition  for  is  rendered  — 

(1)  by  §wn  [an  with  the  def.  art.  in  the  dat.]  when  it  is 
followed  by  a  present  part.,  English  gerundive  : 

Ex.  :  for  playing  —  §uttt  ©Jnelen.1 
for  walking—  jutn  ©{materen. 
for  riding—  jttW  fteiten. 

(2)  by  JUW  in  expressions  like  the  following  : 

for  the  first   (second)  time  —  3UW  erftett  (-JtDettett)  3Jlal 

(sum  erftenmal). 
for  the  third  (etc.)  time  —  sum  britten  3JlaI  (juw  brttten* 

mal). 
for  the  last  time  —  §uw  le^ten  3JM  (sum  le^tenmal). 

(3)  by  jttm  before  the  following  expressions  : 


tifcJ),  etc.  : 

Ex.  :  for  breakfast—  Jttttt  §riii)ftucf. 
for  dinner  —  §uttt  SUltttageffen. 
for  dessert—  $ttttt  ^ad^ttfti). 

(4)  by  atlf  to  express  future  (accus.)  : 

Ex.  :  My  brother  is  going  to  Berlin  for  a  weak  —  9Jlein  93ruber  QeE)t 
<lttf  adt)t  Xage  nad)  Berlin. 


(5)  by  f^tt  to  express  incomplete  action  (action  still  going 
on)  (dat.)  : 

Ex.  :  His  two  children  have  been  ill  for  four  days  (and  are  still  ill)  — 
(Seine  beiben  $tnber  finb  felt  bier  Xagen  franf.2 


(6)  by  tpftfytenb  (gen.)  or  tang  (after  the  noun)  to  express 
duration  or  repetition  : 

Ex.  :  "We  stayed  in  Paris  for  three  months  —  2Str  tjtelten  irn§   bret 

Sftonate  Jang  in  ^art§  auf. 

He  came  again  for  several  evenings  —  ©r  fam  fcnifyf  cn&  metjrerer 
5lbenbe  juriicf  (tDteber). 

1  The  pres.  part,  is  then  rendered  by  a  verbal  noun  (i.e.  the  infinitive 
used  as  noun)  and  therefore  written  with  a  capital. 

2  For  incomplete  action  use  present  for  pres.  perf.  and  imperfect  for 
pluperfect. 
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(7)  In  expressions  like  for  me,  for  him  (her,  us,  you,  them) 
preceded  by  one  of  the  adverbs  too  =  JU  or  enough  =  ftcmt  ft, 
the  preposition  for  is  not  rendered,  but  the  pronoun  following 
is  put  in  the  dative  (called  the  "Dative  of  Advantage"  dativus 
commodi)  : 

Ex.:  These  shoes  are  too  tight  for  me—  £>iefe  (5rf)itl)e   finb   wit 

*tt  eng. 
The  house  is  too  small  for  them—  $)a§  §au§  ift  i&ttett  Jtt 

ftein. 
Is  that  large  enough  for  you?—  3ft  ba§  ^()ttcu  graft 


§  18.  Remember  that  the  present  subjunctive  has  throughout 
the  same  vowel  as  the  infinitive. 

Pres.  infin.  Pres.  indie.  Pres.  subj. 

fein(tobe)  er  tft  er  jet1 

tooHen  (to  wish,  will)        er  tottt  er  tooUe 

Idnnett  (to  be  able)  er  I<*nn  er  fdmte 

Uffen  (to  let,  leave)          er  Ift^t  er  Uffe 

fUpnt  (to  steal)  er  fttep  er  ftrf)le 

bredfjen  (to  break)  er  brt(f)t  er  brecfje 

(to  know)  er  tt>et|  er  totffe 


§  19.  The  formation  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  shows 
so  many  irregularities  that  the  following  tables  will  help  the 
student  to  overcome  the  difficulties. 

I.  REGULAR  VERBS 

Infinitive.  Imperf.  indie.  Imperf.  subj. 

matfjen  (to  make)  Wrtdjtc 

fagen  (to  say)  fa^te 

lernen  (to  learn)  letttte  Imtte 

Rule.  —  The  imperf.  subj.  of  regular  verbs  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  imperf.  indie.  —  i.e.,  formed  from  the  root  of  the  verb  by 
adding  the  regular  imperf.  terminations  (te,  teft,  te,  ten,  ten 

(tet),  ten). 

Obs.  :  For  this  reason  the  pres.  subj.  of  regular  verbs  is  some- 
times used  instead  of  the  imperf.  subj.  to  indicate  clearly  that 
the  subj.  mood  must  be  used. 

Ex.  :  (£r  frtflte  mir,  er  ar&citc  (instead  of  arfccitetc)  tagttd)  3etjn 
©tunben  —  He  told  me  he  was  working  ten  hours  a  day. 

1  TUe  terminations  for  all  verbs  ,  except  f  etttr  are  c,  eft,  c,  c«f  en  (et)r  eflt 
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§  20.  II.  IRREGULAR  VERBS  (and 

Infinitive.  Imperf.  indie. 

nefjmen  (to  take)  nafjm 

Ijeben  (to  lift)  ijob 

tragen  (to  carry)  trug 

fatten  (to  fall)  fiel 

fel)en  (to  see)  fat) 

effert  (to  eat)  *£ 

jein  tear 


Imperf.  subj. 

n&fjme 

tritge 

ftele 

\Sf)t 


toftrc 


The  imperf.  subj.  of  irregular  verbs  is  formed  from 
the  imperf.  indie,  by  modifying  the  root  vowel  (if  possible)  and 
adding  the  terminations  of  the  pres.  subj.  (e,  eft,  C,  tn,  Ctt 


Obs.  The  following  verbs  make  an  exception  : 

Infinitive.  Imperf.  indie.  Imperf.  subj. 

fteljjen  (to  stand)        ftattb        ftiinbe  (or 
fterben  (to  die)         ftarb        ft****  (not 


§  21.  III.  MIXED  VERBS2 

Infinitive. 

lennen  (to  know) 3 
nenrten  (to  name) 
rennen  (to  run) 
brennen  (to  burn) 
fenben  (to  send) 
toenben  (to  turn) 
bringen  (to  bring) 
ttriffen3  (to  know) 
ben!en  (to  think) 

Rule.  — Mixed  verbs  form  their  imperf.  subj.  in  two  ways : 

(a)  by  adding  etc  (eteft,  etc,  etc.)  to  the  root  of  the  infinitive  ; 

(b)  by  modifying  the  root-vowel  of  the  imperf.  indie. 

1  Goethe  (,,23}ertl;)er§  Seiben")  uses  ^ijnben." 

2  These  verbs  can  easily  be  learnt  by  heart  in  this  way  :  Do  you  know 
(ken)  his  name  ?     He  is  running  because  his  house  is  burning,     fenben 
and  K>ent>en  are  rhymes  ;  fefinftCtt  aild  toiffen  are  the  only  ones  in  "i.}; 
Now  think  again,  there  is  one  more  =  fcenfen  (to  think). 

3  fennen  =  to  know  (to  be  acquainted  with) :  Stebermcmn  fennt  Ujn — 
Everybody  knows  him.     n>tf?en  =  to  know  (a  fact):   ^ebermcmn  tt»fi?J, 
tpo  er  ttJotynt — Everybody  knows  where  be  lives. 


^perf.  ind. 

Imperf.  subj. 

Icmnte 

lennetc 

nannte 

nennete 

tannte 

rennete 

brannte 

brennete 

fanbte 
toanbte 
bradjte 
lt)it^te 
bat^te 

jenbete 
tvenbete  J 
brdt^te  1 
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§22. 


IV,  AUXILIARY  VERBS  OF  MOOD 
[and  Jmbcn  and 


Infinitive. 

foEen  (o) 
tooEen  (o) 
Idnnen  (o) 
tndgen  (d) 
bitrfen  (it) 
mitffen  (it) 
fjaben 
toerben 

Imperf.  indie. 

joEte 
tooEte 
Jonnte 
tnodjte 
burfte 
mttfjte 
fjatte 
tour  be 

Imperf.  sub). 

foEte 


tndcfjte 
bitrfte 
mitfjte 


toitrbe . 

Rule. — The  first  two  auxiliaries  of  mood  (fottcu  and  IvoUctt) 
form  the  imperf.  subj.  like  regular  verbs  (see  §  19),  and  the 
other  four  (and  InUuMt  and  Ixicr&Ctt)  like  the  mixed  verbs 
Ibtin^en^  U>iffettf  t>enfe$t — i.e.  by  modifying  the  root-vowel 
of  the  imperf.  indie,  (see  §  21). 

§  23.  Peculiarities  of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Infinitive.  Pres.  indie.  (3rd  sing.} 

fallen  (to  hold,  keep)   I)&It      "j  Formed  without  adding 
raten  (to  advise)  r&t        I      a  termination  in  3rd 

fdjjelten  (to  scold)  fcfjtlt     f     sing.  pres.  indie,  (cf. 

gelten  (to  be  worth)     gtlt     J     tteten  =  er  tritt). 

biegen  (to  bend) 
btetett  (to  offer) 
fttegen  (to  fly) 
ffiefjen  (to  flee) 
fliefsen  (to  flow) 
frterfjen  (to  creep) 
riedjen  (to  smell) 
triefen  (to  drip) 
gieljen  (to  pull, 


v  "  ~  *r/  ^ 

/trieft 
\treuft 


Nearly  all  irregular 
verbs  in  ie  have  a 
second  (now  obsolete) 
form  in  the  2nd  and 
3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the 
pres.  indie.  (cu)» 
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ORDER  OF  WORDS 


§  24.                    I.  PRINCIPAL  SENTENCES 

(a)  tTletn  Bruber 

fjat 

letjten  Hlontag 

feinem  (Dnfel 

einen  langen 

gefd)rieben 

geftern 

Brief 

tjeute    t>or   adjt 

Cagen 

€r 

tmrb 

morgcn 

mtt  feinem 

in  bie  Stabt 

fairer 

ndcfyfien  ITTontag 

Bruber 

£?err  EDeifj 

trmrbe 

geftern  2lbenb 

metnem  Dater 

emenBefudj 

gentucfyt 

fyaben 

Subject 

(noun  or  pron.  ) 

Finite  Verb 
(auxil.) 

Adverbial  Expr. 
(of  time) 

jVosm  06;'. 
(Dative) 

Noun  Obj. 
(  Accus.  ) 

Past  part. 

Infin 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  examples,  the  subject  and  the 
finite  verb  (or  auxiliary)  occupy  the  same  place  in  a  German 
sentence  as  in  English.  The  past  part,  and  infinitive,  however, 
come  last  ;  and  if  both  occur  in  a  sentence  (as  in  the  compound 
future  and  conditional)  the  infinitive  comes  after  the  past  part. 
The  Objects  —  if  expressed  by  Nouns  —  generally  come  after  the 
adverbs  1  of  time,  and  the  Dative  precedes  the  Accusative. 

(6)  £>err   2BeiJ3  |  f)at  |  geftern  Slbenb  |  fctncn  »tufcer  | 

meinet  £<wte  |  fcorgeftellt. 
@r  |  i)at  |  fein  Seiben  |  fcew  3uf  &H  \  311  fcerbcmlen. 

If,  however,  the  noun  objects  are  both  persons  or  things,  the 
accusative  generally  precedes  the  dative. 

(c)  @in  S)ieB  |  Kijat  |  ti)m  |  cjeftern  |  bie  lli)r  |  geftoijlen. 

@r  |  ijat  |  e§  |  petite  5!Jlorgen  |  meinem  Sruber  |  gegeben. 

Pronoun  objects  always  precede  noun  objects,  no  matter  what 
case  (dat.  or  ace.),  and  the  adverb  of  time  occupies  the  place 
between  the  pronoun  and  noun  object.2 

(d)  9Jlein  Sritber  |  tjat  |  fie  |  tnitr  |  geftern  |  nadf)  93erlin 

gefanbt. 

The  order  of  objects  may  further  be  inverted  if  both  objects 
are  expressed  by  personal  pronouns  —  mtt,  bit,  tt)ttt,  ti)t,  fid), 
utt§,  3t)nen,  tfjnen,  mid),  bid),  tljn,  fie,  e§,  un§,  @ie,  fie. 


1  Sometimes  the  adverbial  expression  of  time  may  stand  between  the  noun 
objects,  especially  if  the  sentence  has  a  past  participle  or  infinitive  : 

Ex.  :   £>err  SSetfe  |  toixrbe  |  mcincm   ®atei?  |  ^cftc  vn   $(denb  |  einen 
SBefitd)  |  gemadjt  Ifjaben. 

2  If  the  pronoun  is  preceded  by  a  preposition  the  adverb  stands  before  it  : 
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§  25.  The  following  co-ordinate  conjunctions  never  alter  the 
position  of  words  in  a  sentence  : 


Uttfc,  and 


or 


} 

Vbut1 


i>cmt,  for        fonfcernj 

fO  tool)  I  or  <*($  and),  as  well  as. 
Ex. :  $entt  |  er  |  ttrirb  |  morgen  |  mit   jeinem    23ritber  |  in   bie    ©tabt  | 

fasten. 
*W&et  |  er  |  fjat  1  fie  ]  mit  |  geftern  |  narf)  25.  |  gefanbt. 

II.  INVERTED  PRINCIPAL  SENTENCES 

§  26.  Inversion  of  subject  and  predicate  (i.e.  the  finite  verb 
before  the  subject)  takes  place  : 

(1)  In  interrogative  sentences  (except  when  the  subject  is  an 
interrog.  pron.  fc>Cf  or  fc>a$  [nom.]) : 

Ex. :  ^ft  |  fret  2$ate*  |  berreift? — Is  (your)  father  away  from  home  ? 
(verb}      (subj. ) 
£at|fccr  gf*oft|bte  23aume  |  bef cpbtgt  ?— Has  the  frost  hurt 

the  trees  ? 

Sftegnei  |  e^  |  tjier  |  jeben  2ag  ? — Does  it  rain  every  day  here  ? 
but :          SSet  I  tydt  |  ben  SSaum  |  mit  etnem  2Jlef[er  |  gef djnitten  ?— Who 
(subj.)  (verb) 

has  cut  the  tree  with  a  knife  ? 

(2)  TF"Ae?&  flwy  o^er  joar^  of  the  sentence  comes  first 2  (except  a 
co-ordinate  conj.),  generally  an  adverbial  expression  of  time  : 

Ex. :  ©eftern  I  ^ot  |  ineitt    »tttbet  |  fetnem  Onfel  |  etnen  S3rief  |  ge= 
(adverb)  (verb]          (subj. ) 

fcrjrieben. 
2)iefen  ^Mttff a%  |  f (^t?ie^  |  irf>  |  geftern   5lbenb— I  wrote  this 

(object)  (verb)  (subj.)        (adverb) 

composition  yesterday  evening. 

yia<h  ^talien  |  wd(^te  |  left  |  etnmal!— I  should  like  to  go  to 
Italy  some  day. 

(3)  In  narratives,  when  quoting  your  own  or  some  one  else's 
words  or  thoughts  : 

Ex. :  $cf)  toerbe  fogletcf)  fomtnen,  fdgie  |  et — I  shall  come  at  once, 

he  said. 

(£§  rjdt  feme  @ile,  t)rtd)tc  |  et— There  is  no  hurry,  he  thought. 
2>it  ijaft  red)t,  t>etfe^te  |  i(^— You  are  right,  I  replied. 

1  See  §  9,  p.  7. 

^  To  lay  more  stress  on  any  particular  part  of  a  German  sentence,  it  is 
generally  placed  first. 

(B  1)  C 
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(4)  If  a  subordinate  clause  precedes  :  1 

Ex.  :  2M£  trf)  geftern  in  bet  Stabt  roar,  ttaf  |  id)  1  3Iptt  3?reunb- 

When  I  was  in  town  yesterday,  I  met  your  friend. 
$rtft  <5te  miibe  finb,  faun  |  id)  |  leicfyt  begreifen  —  I  can  easily 
understand  that  you  are  tired. 

(5)  After  adverbial  conjunctions  [see  §  27]  : 

Ex.  :  $<t0egen  |  tmtftte  |  et  \  mtr  berfarecfyen  .  .  —  On  the  other  hand 

he  had  to  promise  me  .   . 

$ef?emtttflertrf)tet  |  fcllefr  |  fie  ruljtg  ftetien—  Nevertheless  she 
remained  standing  still. 

(6)  In  optative  sentences  : 

Ex.  :  SttdftC  |  fce*   j&imntel  |  eurf)   belofynen  !—  May   heaven   reward 

you  ! 
Aldntcn  |  fie  |  borf)  morgen  !~  Would  that  they  came  to-morrow  i 

(7)  In  the  1st  pers.  pi.  of  the  imperative  : 

Ex.  :  Sittftcn  |  tot*  |  nocfy  em§  !  —  Let  us  have  another  song  ! 
©efyen  I  roir  |  langfam  !  —  Let  us  go  slowly  ! 

(8)  When  the  conjunctions    IVCMt  or  olb  are   omitted   (see 
§31): 

^c.  :  2Senn  |  er  |  borjtdjttcj  |  geroefen  |  toftte  or  fgdte  |  et  |  borfidjtic; 
geroefen,  fa  2  ptte  tf)tt  ba§  ttngliicf  nid^t  eretlt—  If  he  had 
been  cautious,  misfortune  would  not  have  overtaken  him. 
.     2Setm  e§  morgen  regnet  or  SRegnei  |  e^  |  morgen,  fo  geljen 
rcir  nid)t. 

§  27.  The  following  conjunctions  require  Inversion  of  Sub- 
ject and  Predicate  : 
alfo,  so,  therefore 


,  also 


,  besides 
on  the  other 


,  } 
n,/ 


hand 


i,j 

W,J 


.AS/^    V however,  yet 
je&*>d),J  '  J 


bcnnotf),  yet 


/  likewise 


I  nevertheless 


therefore  mtMMt  (ober)/  either  (or) 

i  folflltd),  consequently 

1  For  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  colloquially  the  principal  sentence  may 
have  the  normal  order  of  words  : 

Ex.:  g&enn  er  ba§  geroufjt  tjatte,  ev  tuftte  me  ge!ommen. 

2  After   a   conditional  phrase,  the  next  principal  sentence  generally 
begins  with  fi>  and  inverts  subject  and  predicate. 
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;  however  (never- 


theless) 
(je)  fccfto,  the  .  .  the 

,  meanwhile,  mean- 


time 


ttttt,  only 


(l<0  f0(J<«V  even 


f  onft,  or  else 


,  moreover,  besides 
tetlS,  partly  .  .  partly 
moreover,  besides 
,  indeed,  it  is  true 


Ex.  :  Qafyev  enifrfjloft  |  ev  fid)  bi§  tnorgen  311  bletben  —  Therefore  he 

decided  to  stay  till  to-morrow. 
$enn0(fy  (jattc  |  e*  fetnen  2lntett  am  ©enrinn  —  Yet  he  had  no 

share  in  the  profits. 
£)er  SOSeg   ift  roett  unb  befcrjtperlicr),  fotflUci)   ntftffctt  [  toit 

ftiilf)  aufbrecrjcn  —  The  road  is  long  and  heavy,  consequently 

we  must  start  early. 


Obs.  yinn  ftnb  frit  beteit  (invert,  because  "mm  —  noiv"  is 
an  adverb), 

but.         9hm  fair  bereit  fittfc  (verb  at  the  end,  because   the 
conjunction  fc<t  (fc>eU)  is  omitted  ;  now,  that  (since) 

=  nun,  fc< 


t 

§  28.  The  following  of  the  conjunctions  in  §  27  do  not 
require  inversion  of  subject  and  verb  if  they  are  used  specially 
to  emphasise  the  subject  :  Olfo,  <W<ty,  ttttt,  foflftt?  t 

Ex.:  5Ufo  |  fcitt   »tttl)et|*)<it  e§   3Snen    felbft   gefagt?—  So  his 
brother  has  told  you  himself? 

|  id)  |  frttttt  e§  betretfen—  I,  too,  can  prove  it. 
|  e*  |  fonntc  fttf)  be§  933einen§  mrf)t  ent^alten—  He  only 
(alone)  could  not  help  crying. 

|  feine  ^rcttnbc  |  toolttett  e§  ntd)t  Qlaitben—  Even  his 
Mends  will  not  believe  it. 

§  29.  The  following  adverbial  conjunctions  may  stand 
between  subject  and  verb:  alfo,  iefcotf),  infccffctt,  mtwlid), 
nut/  f  ogdt/  5Um  r  : 

Ex.  :  eein  JBtttbet  |  <t*fo  |  ^at  j  e§  felbft  Qefa^t? 

SSit  |  }ebO(^  |  Wlc&ett  |  311   §aufe—  We,   however,   stayed    at 

home. 
ttnfm  SHcife  |  inl>effcn  |  mufttc  |  berfrfjoben  tt>erben—  Mean- 

time our  journey  had  to  be  postponed. 

@ein  Wiener  |  jUxtt  |  ^at  |  e§  uidjt  Dernetnt—  His  servant  has 
indeed  not  denied  it. 

g  30.  In  an  inverted  sentence  the  pronoun  objects  (without 
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preposition)  stand  between  the  verb  and  the  subject  if  the 
latter  is  expressed  by  a  noun  : 

Ex.  :  ©eftern  |  tyrtt  ]  ttym  |  ber  SSertdufer  |  bie  SBebingungen  |  gefanbt  — 
Yesterday  the  vendor  (seller)  has  sent  him  the  conditions 
(terms)  [of  sale]  ; 

but  :  ©eftern  |  tyat  ev  \  ttyttt  |  bie  SBebingungen  gefcmbt  (subject  is 
here  a  pronoun). 

III.  DEPENDENT  CLAUSES 

§  31.  In  a  dependent  (subordinate)  clause  the  different  parts 
are  put  in  exactly  the  same  order  as  in  a  principal  sentence 
(see  §  21);  the  finite  verb  or  auxiliary,  however,  must  be  at 
the  end  :  l 

Ex.:  3d)  berlange,  &ftfe  jeber  feme  $fUtf)t  ttte  —  I  insist  on   every 

one  doing  his  duty. 

SSfttytenb  ba§  £eer  in  bie  <5tabt  einjog,  ftrielte  bie  2Jtuftf 
etnen  @iege§marftf)  —  "While  the  army  entered  the  town,  the 
band  played  a  march  of  victory. 

§  32.  In  a  dependent  clause  (as  in  an  inverted  sentence,  see 

§  30)  the  ^onoun  object  usually  comes  before  the  noun  subject  : 

Ex.  :  3d)  fjabe  foeben  bernommen,  ba£  itym  bet?  2*atct  ein  neue§ 

^>au§  gefanft  —  I  have  just  heard  that  his  father  has  bought 

a  new  house  for  him. 

§  33.  The  following  conjunctions  require  the  verb  or 
auxiliary  at  the  end  : 

Hl£,2  when,  as  fctS,  until,  till 

,\i    f  frrt,  as,  since,  because 

/  fcawit,  in  order  that 


1  In  case  of  a  separable  verb  the  prefix  is  not  separated  from  the  verb 

in  a  simple  tense  : 
Ex.  :  @r  tetfte  geftetn  SSormittag  mit  bem  ©crjiteu^ug  ab  (principal 

sent.  )  ; 
but:  .  .  .,  toetl  er  geftern  mit  bem  ©djneEjug  rt^retfte  (dep.  clause). 

2  When  is  rendered  by  — 

(1)  ttienn  (followed  by  present  tense)  : 

Ex.:  23enn  er  fommi* 

(2)  <lU  (followed  by  the  past)  : 

Ex.  .-  2tt3  er  in§  3tmmer  ttrtt,  .  .  . 

(3)  UnilW  (direct  or  indirect  interrogations)  : 

Ex.  :  SSann  retfen  ©ie  ab  ? 

3d)  rcet^  nid)t,  toantt  cr  fommt* 

(4)  to>U  (see  §  13,  i). 
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l,  that  afreet*,] 

anftdtt  fcaft,  instead  of  obfcfjon,  Valthough,  though 

ofyne  fcafe,  without  obtoof)*,  J 

fo  *><tS,  so  that  felt,       \  . 

faflS,  iii  case  fettfccm,/ 

ittOCW,  while,  as  fo  (adj.  follow.),  however 

le,  the  Uwfjvcnfc,  while 

nadjfccw,  after  tvcwt,  if 

Ofc,  whether,  if  toett,  because,  as 

^».:  ,,<Bi£  Me  ©locfe  fid)  »crfitf)lci,  lafjt  bte  ftrenge  Slrbeit  rufj'n  " 
(Sch.). 

ft<ta$  3$r  JBruber  ntd)t  oor  fed&8  Utjr  $uturffe^rt,  toerbe 

id)  erft  HEftorgen  abreifen. 
30lan  mufe  ba§  6tfen  fdimieben,  ^cnn  e§  tuarm  ift, 


34.  Omission  of  baft,  tucnn,  and 


(a)  £<tfj  may  be  omitted  especially  if  the  principal  clause 
contains  one  of  the  following  verbs  :  tUaubcu,  fi>d^Wf  ()ittenf 
befe^(enf  ftoffen,  f^einen,  and  be  it  fen  ;  the  subordinate  clause 
without  baft  is  constructed  like  a  principal  sentence,  but  the 
verb  is  generally  put  into  the  subjunctive  : 

Ex.  :  6r  fagte,  fcaft  er  feT^r  tniibe  fci  or  (£r  fagte,  ev  fei  fetjr  mitbe 

—  He  said  lie  was  very  tired. 
3>er  ©eneral  befatjt,  t)a^  man  ba§  Cager  abbredjen  fotte  or 

®er  (Beneral  befall,  tnan   foKe   ba§  Sager  abbredjen  — 

The  general  ordered  the  camp  to  be  removed. 
$d)    bcidjte,  i>a^   er   tuetteidjjt   erft  morgen  font  me  or  3d) 

bad)te,  cv  fomme  t>iettetd)t  erft  morgen  —  I  thought  he 

might  perhaps  not  come  till  to-morrow. 

(5)  If  U'Ctttt  or  ot>  is  omitted,  the  subordinate  clause  be- 
comes an  inverted  principal  sentence  : 

Ex.  :  £3cmt  fie  rurf)t  frettmtttg  gcfyotcfyen,  (fo)  tuerbe  id)  ©etcalt 
antoenben  or  (Qd)ord)ctt  fie  ntd)t  freittritttg,  (fo)  tuerbe 
id)  ©en?a(t  antoenben  —  If  they  do  not  obey  willingly,  I  shall 
use  force. 

id)  Jung  luarc,  (fo)  tuixrbe  id)  bte  Sfteife  gerne  iinter= 
nel)men  or  SSftrc  i<^  Jung,  (fo)  tourbe  id)  bte  ^etfe  gerne 
unterne^men—  If  I  were  young  I  should  like  to  undertake 
the  journey. 

ftefyt  QU§,  al§  ob   er  Iran!  toftre  or  @r  fiet)t  aii§,  al§ 
Ct?  franf  —  He  looks  as  if  he  were  ill. 


§  35.  If  there  are  two  infinitives  in  a  dependent  clause  the 
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finite  verb  is  generally  placed  before  the  first  infinitive  instead 
of  at  the  end  of  the  clause  : 

Ex.  :  3ebermcmn  roeifj,  bafc  er  e§  ty&ttc  e*fc>atrten  fdnnen—  Every- 

body knows  that  he  might  have  expected  it. 
3d)  Ijabe  ifjm  foeben  gefagt,  bafc  er  tyfttte  initacfjctt  foUcn 

—  I  have  just  told  him  that  he  ought  to  have  gone  with 
them. 

§  36.  The  following  interrogative  pronouns  and  adverbial 
conjunctions  require  inversion  of  subject  and  verb  if  the 
sentence  is  a  direct  interrogation,  and  the  verb  goes  to  the 
end  if  the  sentence  is  an  indirect  question.  (Invert  if  the 
sentence  ends  in  a  mark  of  interrogation,  verb  to  the  end  if 
there  is  no  interrogation-mark.) 

toer,  toem      toann  toie  triel(e)    toofftr 

to  en  feit  toann     to  arum         too  bur  cf) 

toa§  bi§  toamt     toe^alb        toorin 

too  toie  toe§toegen     tooran 

tooijin  tote  lange     toomit          toorauf 

toofjer  toie  oft         toogu  tooruber,  etc. 

Ex.  :  33Sem  ^a^cn  fie  fyeute  SUcorgen  gefdjrieben  ? 

^dj  toeifj  nirfjt,  tx>em  er  tjeute  9ftorgen  cjefdjrteben  ()at» 

fint>  @ie  geftern  gefat)ren? 
tann  Ofynen  nid)t  {agen,  ix)ol£)m  §err  $.  geretft  ift» 


§  37.  Apposition  :  The  substantive  in  apposition  stands  in 
the  same  case  as  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  it  defines  : 
Ex.:  2ftorgen  getjen  ttrir  nad)  ©trafeburg,  ke 


Sfynen,  t>en  ta^feten  2alt)atcnf  gebiitjrt  (^re  unb 
Sea,  bet?  9taii0natyett>  i>^*  ®^H>ei$,  fanb  feinen  Sob  im 
©djddjen,  cincm  f  Icinctt  f$tfttfj  tm  Canton  Uri. 

§  38.  Although  omitted  in  English,  the  subject  must 
always  be  inserted  in  an  inverted  sentence  (except  the 
grammatical  subject  t$  [see  §  39/])  : 

Ex.  :  On  the  15th  July,  at  10  A.M.,  we  left  W.  by  steamer  and  arrived 
in  Cologne  about  6  P.M.—  5lm  15.  3ittt,  10  ttfjr  morgen§, 
berliefjen  nrir  23).  unb  gegen  fed)§  Utjr  abenb§  famen  toiv 
in  ^oln  an. 

"We  were  surprised  by  a  thunderstorm  on  our  way  and  therefore 
did  not  reach  the  summit  until  after  sunset  —  S&ir  ttmrben 
untertoegS  toon  einem  ©ettritter  uberrafdjt  nnb  ba^er  famen 
erft  nacl)  (Sonnenuntergang  auf  bem  $uim  an, 
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§  39.  Passive  voice  :  In  O.H.G.  the  auxiliary  for  the  passive 
voice  was  the  same  as  in  English,  viz.  fcttt,  to  be,  but  in 
M.H.G.  toerfcen  was  the  prevalent  auxiliary  and  is  still  used 
in  N.H.G.  for  the  passive  voice. 

(a)  Only  transitive  verbs  can  be  used  passively,  and  only 
then  when  a  transition  into  a  state  (an  action,  a  fact)  and  not 
the  state  (present  or  past)  are  emphasised  : 

Ex.  :  The  house  was  formerly  painted  grey  (in  the  state  of  having  been 

painted)  —  £)a§  £>au§  ttmr  friiljer  grau  bemalt  (angeftridtjen)  ; 
but:  The  whole  house  was  painted  grey  (passed  into  the  state  of  being 

painted)  —  £)a§    ganje   §an§   nmrbe    grau    bemalt   (ange= 

ftrtdjen). 
This  lovely  valley  is  surrounded   by  high  and   snowy  peaks 

(«tafe)-—$!efe8    Ueblttfje    Xcrf    if*    ton    ijotjen,    fdtjneetgen 

23ergfjri£en  umgeben; 
but:  This  lovely  valley  is  every  summer  visited  by  thousands  of 

tourists  (action)—  £)tefe§  ftebltrfje  Sal  toitfc  jeben  (Sommei; 

bon  Sanfenben  bon  tfretnben  (SRetfenben)  befudfjt. 


(b)  The  passive  voice  of  intransitive  verbs  (governing  a 
genitive  or  dative)  and  of  verbs  with  prepositional  complements 
makes  use  of  the  pronouns  e$  and  tttfttt  : 

Ex.  :  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  alone  —  Wan  erlaubte  tntr  ntcfyt  aHetn 
311  gdjjen  or  @§  iiuvt)c  mir  ntd)t  etlaubt  (geftattet)  aEein 


They  were  forbidden  to  smoke  in  the  dining-roorn  —  *KRan 
t>erbot  t^nen  im  S^etfefaal  jit  raiirfjen  or  @^  Iwtrfcc 
itjnen  t>erboten  im  (S^eifefaat  311  raurfjen. 

(c)  With  the  following  verbs  with  two  accusatives  —  ncnnctt, 
Jictftctt,  tufen^  trtufen^  fdjcltcw,  fd)im^  fen  —  the  two  accusa- 
tives become  nominatives  in  the  passive  voice  : 

Ex.  :  The  Romans  called  Marcellus  the  Shield  —  £>ie  Corner  mttuttcn 
2JlarceIIu§  ben  @d£)ilb  (active)  or  9^arccUuo   tuurbe  t?on 
ben  tRomern  bet  3(^itb  genannt  (passive). 
They  called  him  a  traitor  —  @ie   fyicftcst   iljn   einen  2}errater 
(active)  or  @t  tDitrbe  tjon  itjnen  ein  JBert&tet  gefyeifcen. 

(d)  In    changing    the   active    into   the    passive    voice,    the 
subject  of  the  active  sentence  becomes  the  object  of  the  passive 
and  vice  versa  : 

Ex.:  S)er  90Strt  empfing  bte  fRetfenben  auf§  freunblid^fte  (active}. 
£)te  fRetfenben  tnur^cn  bom  9Birt  auf8  frennblid^fte  empfancjcn 

(passive}. 

ffS)er  ^nec^t  tjat  erftorfjen  ben  ebeln  £errn  "  (active}. 
^)er  eble  §eu  luuvl>c  bon  bem  ^nedjjt  erftodjcn  (passive). 
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Obs.  The  preposition  by  after  a  passive  verb  is  rendered 
by  &<w  (with  dative)  when  the  object  following  denotes  an 
agent  ;  and  by  fcutd)  (with  accus.)  when  denoting  an  instru- 
ment or  the  means  : 


Ex.  :  £)er  $5uig  Umrbe  turn  einem  $luard)tfteu  erftodjeu. 

•Jftafdjinen  toerbeu  fcuvct)  £)antpf  ober  ©leftri^itdt  getriebeu. 

(e)  Notice  the  following  construction  with  e$  or  man  : 
There  is  nothing  but  playing—  <$$  toivk  imtner  Cjeftnelt 

or  Wlaii  ftrielt  tmmer. 
There  was  shouting,  screaming,  and  weeping—  ($$  twtrfcc 

gelarmt,  gefcfjrieeu,  uub  getoeiut  or  9ft<w  larmte, 

fdjrie  unb  toeiute. 
There  was  dancing  and    singing   the   whole  night  —  1&& 

ttwrfce  bte  gauge  %lad)t  getangt  unb  cjefuttcjen  or 

Wlan  taugte  uub  faug  bie  gauge  Jlad^t. 

(/)  The  grammatical  subject  e^  is  omitted  in  inverted  and 
subordinate  sentences  : 

Ex.:  S5ie  gauge  -iftadjt  ttmrfcc  getanjt  unb  gefuugeu. 

@r  fagte  mir,  i>a^  bie  gauge  ^ad)t  getaugt  uub   gefuuger 


§  40.  Notice  the  following  constructions  : 
(verb  to  the  end)  *  *  fcefto  (je)  (invert),  the  .   ,  the 
if,  when 

*  *  nid)tf  unless 

*  *  aitd),  although,  even  if 
ntd)t  eftei?  *  *  al£  ibt^^  not  until 
Uttl  *  *  3U,  in  order  to 

in  order  that 
•  *  nid)t,  lest 

much  as 
4(^^  when  (followed  by  past) 
*l$  (rtl^  Pl>),  as  if 
rtUftrttt,  instead  of  (prep.) 

J>aft^  instead  of  (ccm/.,  followed  by  pres.  part,  in  English) 
$e  lauger  id)  btefe§  ©emalbe  anf^auc,  befio  metjr  OclDttm 
t>e:rc   i(^   ba§  ©eutc   be§   ^uuftterg—  The  more  I  look  at 
this  painting,  the  more  I  admire  the  genius  of  the  artist. 
23cnn  id)  iu  Soubou  binr  ^cfttc^ie  i<^  tmmer  beu  Xtergarteu 
—  When  in  London,  I  always  visit  the  Zoo. 

Ste  tti^t  aHem  felbft  nact)fc(icnr  fo  5uctt)cn  ^ie  me 
t>orti>art§  fommeu  —  Unless  you  look  after  everything  your- 
self,  you  will  never  succeed  (get  on). 
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SSenn  id)  <ntrf)  um  fed)§  Utjr  cmfgeftanben  Umrc,  fo 

t<ty  metnen  gug  bod)  uerftmtet—  Although  (even  if)  I  had 

risen  at  six.  1  should  have  been  late  for  my  train. 
2Bir   befcfyloffen   nidjt  etycv  abgitreifen,  alS  H3  ber  SRegen 

ganoid)  aufgeljdrt  tyatte—  We  decided  not  to  leave,  until 

the  rain  had  completely  ceased. 
SQBir  Ijaben  atoet  Ofyren  unb  einen  SCRunb  tttn  biel  $ti  fjoren 

nnb  toenig  $tt  fagen  —  We  have  two  ears  and  one  mouth  in 

order  to  hear  much  and  say  little. 
(£r  faufte  fid)   eine   23rifle,  bamit   er   bie  entfernten  33erge 

beutlidjer  feljen  (ouitc  —  He  bought  a  pair  of  spectacles  in 

order   that    he   might    see    the    distant    mountains    more 

distinctly. 
Sfiir  berlteften  ba§  §au§  einige  SJlinuten  t>or  ber  3^tt,  bamit 

tt)ir  bon  betn  ©ett>itter  nid)t  ubertafdtjt  tt>iti?ben—  We  left 

the  house  a  few  minutes  earlier,  lest  we  might  be  caught  in 

the  thunderstorm. 
<So  fef)t  mirf)  ber  arme  SUlenfd)  bct>aucrtf  farm  td£)  tfjm  bod) 

nid£)t  fyelfen  —  Much  as  1  pity  the  poor  fellow,  I  cannot  help 

him. 
2ttS  id)  in  23erlin  torn*,  befudjte  id)  3t)ten  23ruber—  When  I 

was  in  Berlin,  I  visited  your  brother. 
(£r  fiefyt  au§,  a(§  luftye  ev  in  biirfttgen  Umftanben—  He  looks 

as  if  he  were  in  needy  circumstances. 
2lnf*att  metneS  9legenfd)irm§  nafjtn  id)  metnen  <2toc£  mit— 

Instead  of  my  umbrella  I  took  my  stick  with  me. 
^ttffrttt1  fcrtf;  er  fid)  fcfyftmtc,  lad)te  er  iiber  bte  ajlat)nnngen 

feiner   Gutter—  Instead   of  being  ashamed  of  himself,   he 

laughed  at  his  mother's  admonitions. 

§  41.  Present  participle  :    The   English   present  participle 
and  verbals  in  -ing  must  be  rendered  in  German  — 

(a)  by  the  present  participle  if  used  attributively  : 
Ex.  :  An  impending  disaster—  @tn  fce*>0tftcf)CtU>e$  ttngftid 
A  refreshing  rain—  (£tn  mjuirfcnfcet  Sftegen. 
The  rejoicing  crowd  —  2>te  jubdnbc  9ftenge. 

(5)  by  the  present  participle  if  followed  ~by  a  complement  : 
Ex.:  The  books  lying  on  the  desk—  2)te  cuif  bent  ^hilt  UcQCUfcett 

23ud)er. 
The  guests  arriving  at  the  station  —  £>ie  cmf  bem  Sa^ntjof 

anfommcnbcn  ©cifte. 
The  troops  marching  against  the  enemy—  S)ie  gegen  ben  $einb 


1  If  the  second  part  of  this  conjunction — twfj — is  omitted,  the  English, 
wesent  participle  is  rendered  by  the  German  infinitive  with  ju  : 
Ex. :  Sinftatt  fid)  $u  fd)»imcw,  lad^te  er  ,  . 
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(c)  by  a  principal  sentence  (conj.  and)  when  qualifying  the 
verb  of  the  preceding  sentence  : 

They  looked  at  me  asking  whether  I  was  ill  —  @ie  fat)  en 

mid)  an  un&  frozen,  ob  trf)  fran!  fei. 
The  poor  man  went  from  door  to  door,  asking  for  alms  — 

SDer  arme  2Jtann  fltnfl  ban  £>an§  311  §an§  unl>  frat 

um  einen  3Kmofen. 
He  sat  in  his  armchair  smoking  his  long  cane  pipe  —  @r 

fafe   in   feinem   Sdjnftufjl   unfc    tautfjte    feine    lange 

Ste^feifc. 

(c?)  by  a  relative  subordinate  clause  when  preceded  by  a 
noun  it  qualifies  : 

A  Scotchman  travelling  abroad,  came  one  day  to  Paris  —  (Sin 
e*  tm  2tit§lcmb  teifte,  fam  etne§  £age§  nad) 


The  boy,  being  only  ten  years  of  age,  had  never  seen  such  a 
large  town  before—  2)er  Slttrt&c,  fre*  erft  se^n  3at)te  aft 
tow*,  tjatte  norf)  nie  etne  fo  gro^e  Stabt  gefeijen. 

A  gentleman,  having  just  returned  from  a  long  voyage,  enter- 
tained us  for  several  hours.  —  (£in  %e**f  bet  eben  bon  einer 
langen  ©eereife  3urii(Jge!et)rt  Itxit,  unterfytelt  un§  metjrere 
@tunben  tang. 

(e)  by  a  subordinate  clause,  beginning  with  fed  or  tt>eU, 
when  expressing  cause  or  reason  why  : 

Ex.  :  My  patience  being  at  an  end,  I  decided  .  .  —  $<t  metne  ©ebulb 

311  Gmbe  tt><u%  entfdjlo^  tdf)  mid)  .  . 
Thinking  that  it  might  rain,  we  took  an  umbrella  with  us  —  &rt 

(toett)  ratr  tutcf)ten,  bafe  e§  regnen  fonnte,  na^men  tt)ir  einen 

^iegenfcQtrm  mit. 
Knowing  that  he  was  ill,  I  did  not  call  on  him  —  S&eil  (ba)  id) 

iwufjtc,  bafe  er  fran!  toar,  befudjte  id)  iijn  nid)t. 

(/)  by  a  subordinate  clause,  beginning  with  inbCW  (al§)y 
when  denoting  simultaneous  action  : 

Ex.  :  Writing  one  day  in  my  room,  I  heard  a  loud  noise  from  the 
street  —  ^nbcm  id)  ehte§  2age§  in  meinem  Simmer  frt)vicU, 
l£)orte  id)  einen  tauten  £drm  pon  ber  ©trafje. 
Walking  through  a  quiet  street  of  the  town,  I  noticed  how  .  . 
—  Sttfcem  itf)  butd)  etne  xu!)ige  (Strafe  ber  ©tabt  t>a$icrtcr 
bemerfte  id),  note  .  . 

(^r)  by  a  subordinate  clause  beginning  with  mtd)t>cm  (al§), 
when  the  verb  of  the  principal  sentence  expresses  the  result  of 
ihe  action  expressed  in  the  dependent  clause  : 
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Ex.  :  Having  safely  arrived  at  our  destination,  we  went  to  the  nearest 
hotel  —  Wrtrt?l>cm  (al§)  tt)ir  in  unfernt  23efttmmung§oi;t 
glurfUtf)  angefotnmen  towten,  gtngen  nrir  in  ben  nacf)ften 
©aftf)of. 

After  having  received  the  desired  information,  we  returned  to 
our  tent—  «ad)fccw  (alS)  ttrir  bie  geftmnfcf)te  2lu§funft 
erl)tiUcn  fatten,  fetirten  trrir  naef)  unferm  gelt  jimtct 

(h)  by  a  noun  or  verbal  noun  with  the  preposition  fret  and 
the  definite  article  when  preceded  by  in  : 

Ex.:  In  copying  these  exercises  .  .—  <Betw  2U>fd)rci(>cn  bicfer  5luf<- 

gaben  .  . 

In  selling  these  goods  .  .—  $Beittt  2$e*fattf  btefer  2Baren  .  . 
On  arriving  at  the  station,  we  .   .—  JBei  ttttfetet   Sfnfttttft 

cmf  bem 


(*)  by  a  verbal  noun  or  infinitive  when  used  as  subject  of  a 
sentence  : 

Climbing  high  mountains  is  often  very  dangerous  —  $<*$ 

»eftciden  fjoijer  Serge  ift  oft  feljr  gefdljrltd). 
Asking  is  easier  than  answering  —  JyvaflCH  ift  leidf)ter  al§ 

anttt)orten. 

§  42.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  the  mood  of  doubt  or  un- 
certainty and  is  therefore  used  — 

(a)  in  dependent  clauses  if  the  principal  sentence  contains  a 
verb  or  adjective  expressing  doubt,  uncertainty,  fear,  hope, 
possibility,  etc.,  as  : 


fagen 

3toeifeln 

fiirdfjten 

tjoffen 

benfen 

glattben 


e§  ifi  mogltcf) 
e§  ift  ^a^rfd^e 
e§  ift  ungettrifj 

e§  ift 


K. 


^cc. :  @r  f<tgter  er  fei  mixbe. 

^d)  ^i>f?0r  er  lt)crt>c  fief)  mcljt  er!)t^en. 

90Str  bac^tenf  fie  feicn  t>or  bem  S^egen  angefommen. 

®§  ift  wdfllid),  baB  er  fief)  geirrt  ^adc, 

(5)  after  the  conjunctions  ofr  (al§  ob),  ^amiif  l>aittit  *  * 
ttid)*,  auf  ^rtf;* 

Sdj)  fragte  it)n,  oib  er  morgen  iibtetfe* 

(Sr  fiel)t  ait§;  al3  ofc>  er  !ran£  tvdire  (al§  mate  er  Irani). 
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$<tmit  man  fidf)  ntd)t  frtenne,  nintmt  man 
mit  ber 


(c)  The   imperfect  subjunctive   instead   of   the    conditional^ 
after  the  conjunction  ipcmt  : 

-Efc.  :  gSenn  er  morgen  fammen  toiu?fce=t*enn  er  morgen  fame, 

or  fame  er  morgen,  fo  .  . 
2$enn  id)  jung  toavc,  fo  .  . 
J5i££:  2§enn  id)  alt  Hit  (expressing  a  /ac£  or  certainty  use  indicative 

after 


(d)  In  a  principal  sentence  expressing  a 
Ex.:  2Rdoe  e§  tfjm  tuotjl  ergetjen! 
@ott  J)eife  ifjm  ! 
£>ein  ^Retti)  famine! 


(e)  In  changing  direct  into  indirect  speech  : 
Ex.:  Direct—  &x  anttoortete:  ,,3d)  fann  ntorgen  ntdjt  fommen/ 
Indirect  —  @r  anttt>ortete,  er  fdnne  morgen  ntd)t  fommen. 
Direct  —  @r  frfjrieb:  ,,23efud£)e  mid)  morgen!" 
Indirect  —  @r  fd)rteb,  id)  md0e  (fattc)  ir;:i  morgen  befudjen. 

Obs.  Notice  the  following  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  change 
of  direct  into  indirect  speech  : 

(1)  The  colon  is  replaced  by  a  comma. 

(2)  No  inverted  commas  are  used. 

(3)  The  subjunctive  is  used. 

(4)  In  changing  an  imperative  into  indirect  speech  make  use 
of  an  auxiliary  of  mood  :  mogen,  fonnen,  biirfen,  miijjen, 
fatten. 

§  43.  When  two  or  more  consecutive  sentences  agree  in  the 
auxiliary,  the  latter  is  omitted  in  every  sentence  but  the  last  : 
Ex.  :  I  know  that  lie  is  away  from  home  and  that  his  wife  is  lying 
seriously  ill  —  3d)  toetfe,  bafj  er  berreift  (tft)  unb  bafj  feine 
5rcm  fd)toer  fran!  if*, 

He  said  he  was  poor  and  that  his  wages  were  small  —  (£r  fagte, 
bafe  er  arm  (fei)  unb  fetn  SSerbienft  ftein  fet, 

Obs.  In  compound  nouns,  agreeing  in  the  last  component, 
the  same  rule  is  observed  but  hyphens  are  used  : 
Ex.:  SMd)er=,  £aba!=   unb   23atfertttt>en;    $ern=  unb 
unb  § 


EXTEACTS  FOR  TRANSLATION 

PART  I 
1. 

Do  you  know  that  lady  ?  I  saw  [use  perfect]  her  last 
Tuesday  on  the  street.  She  was  speaking  to  [with]  our 
doctor.  Yes,  I  know  her  very  well.  She  is  Mrs.  Small,  is 
she  not?  Her  husband  is  one  of  the  finest  old  gentlemen 
in  [of]  the  town.  They  are  very  rich  and  very  kind  to 
[towards]  poor  people.  Where  do  they  live?  Their  house 
is  not  very  far  from  ours.  Have  they  [any]  children  1  Yes, 
two  daughters  who  are  great  [good]  friends  with  my  sister 
Mary,  and  one  son  who  is  now  in  Paris.  They  often  come 
to  our  house.  They  were  there  last  night  but  they  did  not 
stay  very  long,  because  they  expected  a  lady  from  London. 
They  are  very  kind  neighbours,  but  they  only  live  here  in 
[the]  winter.  Every  summer  they  go  to  their  large  country- 
house  about  twelve  miles  from  here. 

2. 

My  brother,  who  is  now  in  London,  is  leaving  for  South 
Africa  on  Wednesday  the  [accus.]  17th  [of]  March  with  two 
friends  from  Oxford.  He  paid  us  a  short  visit  last  week,  ant 
I  went  with  him  to  London  till  Thursday  the  5th  [of] 
February.  My  sisters  are  going  to  Paris  next  week  with  a 
lady  with  whom  they  visited  Berlin  two  years  ago.  I  was 
[pass,  v.]  introduced  to  this  lady  last  Monday  ;  she  is  an 
aunt  of  [bOtt]  Mr.  Green.  There  is  no  hurry  with  those  books 

29 
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I  lent  you  [dat.]  last  Friday.  You  can  keep  them  till  ya 
have  done  with  them.  I  am  reading  a  poem  by  Heine.  He 
is  a  charming  poet.  Our  teacher  tells  us  he  died  in  Paris  on 
the  [ctttt]  16th  [of]  February  1856,  and  was  very  poor.  He 
was  only  [§  10,  c]  about  56  years  old,  for  he  was  [ttmrbe] 
born  in  a  small  town  on  the  Khine  on  the  13th  [of]  December 
1799. 

3. 

Do  you  know  what  we  did  [pres.  perf.]  yesterday?  We 
usually  riss  at  half-past  six,  but  my  brother  George  wakened 
me  at  5.30.  We  dressed  quickly,  went  downstairs,  and  about 
6  o'clock  we  ascended  a  hill  not  far  from  here.  We  often 
take  a  walk  before  [the]  breakfast.  Our  doctor  says  we  ought 
to  go  for  a  walk  every  morning  [ace.].  Do  you  know  our 
doctor?  He  is  a  very  clever  man  and  lives  in  No.  17  King 
Street.  His  wife  died  last  year  in  the  month  [of]  July  when 
[§  13,  c]  we  were  at  the  sea -side.  She  was  only  [§  10,  c] 
53  years  old. 

Afterwards  we  came  back  home  and  took  breakfast  at 
7.30.  After  [the]  breakfast  we  sat  in  our  parlour  and 
read  till  nearly  10  o'clock.  Then  we  went  to  town  to  buy 
some  fruit.  We  are  very  fond  of  fruit,  especially  pears, 
peaches,  and  grapes.  We  dined  at  1  o'clock  and  after  [the] 
dinner  we  drank  a  cup  [of]  black  coffee  [§  2,  a].  At  3.30 
we  went  to  see  Mr.  Black.  He  has1  just  returned  from  Spain. 
He  told  us  a  few  stories  of  [t)0tt]  his  travels;  it  was  very 
interesting.  We  stayed  till  6  o'clock.  Then  we  bought  a 
newspaper  and  when  we  came  home  we  read,  talked,  and  our 
sister  played  a  few  pieces  on  the  piano  in  xbe  drawing-room. 
After  [the]  supper  at  9.30  we  went  for  a  short,  walk  again, 
and  at  11  o'clock  we  went  to  bed  and  slept  till  6  this  morning. 

4. 

HEIDELBERG,  the  Srd  June,  1902. 

MY  DEAR  EMILY — I  must  write  to  you  before  we  leave  this 
town.  You  know  that  we  always  go  to  the  country  in  [the] 
summer.  Well,  father  has  just  told  us  that  he  has  taken  a 
house  in  a  small  village  about  six  miles  from  the  station.  We 
shall  spend  about  two  months  there,  probably  July  and 

1  Neuter  verbs  of  motion  take  jein. 
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August.  Our  new  house  consists  of  dining-room,  drawing 
room,  parlour,  and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  and  [of]  four 
bedrooms  on  the  second  floor.  On  the  south  side  of  the  house 
there  is  [§  14,  b]  a  large  and  pretty  flower  garden  ;  and  a  still 
larger  kitchen  garden  is  situated  on  the  north  side.  We  are 
sorry  to  leave  our  beautiful  house  so  soon.  The  fruit  trees  in 
our  garden  in  Heidelberg  looked  beautiful  about  a  week  ago, 
when  they  were  in  bloom.  They  were  [pass,  v.]  all  planted  by 
ft)on]  my  grandfather  when  he  was  about  15  years  of  age. 

The  flowers  I  sent  to  you  last  week  were  all  out  of  our  own 
garden,  and  on  Friday  I  am  going  to  send  you  [dat.]  a  hamper 
full  of  [§  2,  a]  strawberries.  When  [§  13,  6]  the  weather  is 
hot  we  like  to  sit  in  the  summer  house  which  father  made  last 
summer.  There  we  spend  hours :  we  sit,  sleep  sometimes, 
read,  talk,  write,  and  my  father  smokes  his  long  pipe  and  he 
fcells  us  funny  stories  ;  sometimes  he  reads  to  us  and  we  like  to 
hear  it.  Father  tells  us  that  not  far  from  our  country-house 
there  is  a  small  river  with  fine  clear  water  and  a  small  pond 
with  a  boat  on  it ;  so  you  see  we  can  here  row,  swim,  or  fish. 
There  used  to  be  fine  trout  in  that  river  but  [the]  father  says 
there  are  very  few  now. 

Please  write  again  soon  and  remember  me  to  your  mother 
and  to  your  sister  Annie. — Ever  yours,  LINA. 

5. 

A  Good  Idea. 

A  gentleman  came  home  in  bad  humour  and  sat  down  to 
iinner,  but  the  soup  was  either  too  hot  or  too  cold ;  in  short, 
he  took  the  soup  tureen  and  threw  it  through  the  open 
window  down  into  the  yard.  What  did  the  servant  do  ?  He 
took  the  meat  which  he  had  just  put  on  the  table  and  threw  it 
also  out  of  the  window ;  then  the  bread,  then  the  wine,  and  at 
last  the  table  cloth  with  everything  that  was  still  on  it. 
"  Impudent  fellow  !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  asked  his 
master.  But  the  servant  replied  calmly,1  "  Pardon  me,  sir,  if 
I  have  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  wished  to  dine  in 
the  yard  to-day.  The  air  is  so  sunny  and  the  sky  so  blue, 
just  see  how  lovely  the  apple-trees  bloom,  and  do  you  hear 
how  merrily  the  birds  are  singing  ? "  The  gentleman  recognised 
lis  mistake  and  smiled  at  his  servant's  idea. 

1  Always  put  a  colon  [:]  before  direct  speecH. 
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6. 

BERLIN,  the  23rd  May,  1902. 

MY  DEAR  ROBERT — I  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst 
and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  It  must  be  very  nice  to 
live  among  so  many  boys,  and  to  have  so  much  time  for 
playing  in  the  open  air.  You  did  not  say  what  you  are 
playing  [at].  Your  father  intends  to  visit  you  in  [dat.]  a 
fortnight.  Probably  your  brother  Fred  will  go  with  [him], 
but  they  will  write  to  you  soon.  We  are  very  glad  that  you. 
were  the  first  in  your  German  class,  and  that  you  are  making 
progress  in  Latin.  [The]  father  says  that  the  new  railway  will 
be  finished  in  [dat.J  a  week,  so  that  they  can  travel  to  H. 
without  changing,  and  the  station  is  very  far  from  the  college, 
isn't  it?  You  will  soon  be  able  to  read  the  German  book, 
which  our  teacher,  Mr.  Green  [§  34],  gave  [perf.]  to  you  last 
summer.  I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  every  month  at  least. 
Our  friend,  George  White,  is  going  to  France  with  his  fathei 
next  month.  He  will  probably  write  to  you  before  he  leaves. 
And  now  good-bye,  Robert,  write  soon. — Ever  yours, 

JOSEPH  SMALL. 

7. 

The  First  Book. 

Henry's  mother  was  a  good  and  pious  woman.  She  loved 
her  children,  and  her  children  were  very  fond  of  her  too.  She 
often  told  them  stories  and  read  to  them.  One  day  she 
bought  a  beautiful  book  at  a  bookseller's ;  and  when  she  was 
sitting  in  the  parlour  with  her  children,  she  showed  them  [dat.] 
this  pretty  book.  It  was  full  of  beautiful  pictures  and 
coloured  letters — red,  yellow,  light  blue,  dark  green — and 
the  borders  were  also  painted.  The  books  at  [gu]  that  time 
were  mostly  written  by  [t)on]  monks  in  monasteries,  and  they 
were  very  dear.  The  children  liked  the  book  very  much  but 
they  could  not  read  it.  The  mother  said  to  them  :  "  Listen, 
children,  I  will  give  this  book  to  the  boy  who  first  learns  to 
read  it ;  and  if  you l  can  all  read  before  [the]  end  of  this 
month,  I  will  buy  each  [dat.]  of  you  such  a  book." 

The  children  were  delighted  to  hear  this.  Henry  cried 
with  joy :  "  Mother,  will  you  teach  me  to  read  this  book  1 " 

1  Use  throughout  the  foftn  iljt,  eti<*t,  aid),  for  "you." 
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His  mother  showed  him  the  different  letters  and  then  left  him 
alone.  Before  [the]  end  of  the  month  the  boy  came  one  day 
[gen.]  to  his  mother  and  said:  "Mother,  I  think  I  can  read 
this  book."  His  mother  opened  the  book,  and  the  boy  read 
several  pages.  The  mother  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  gave 
him  the  book  as  a  reward  for  his  diligence.  Soon  the  other 
children  were  also  able  to  read,  and  each  one  received  a  book, 
which  they  all  treasured  very  highly. 

a 

The  Industrious  Boy. 

A  poor  woman  said  to  her  son  :  "  John,  go l  into  the  forest 
and  fetch  a  sledge  full  [of]  wood,  but  do  not  stay  too  long." 
The  boy,  who  was  only  eleven  years  old,  answered :  "In  two 
hours  I  shall  be  back  again,  mother."  He  took  his  sledge  and 
went  quickly  into  the  forest.  It  was  in  the  month  [of]  January ; 
a  cold  wind  was  blowing  across  the  meadows  and  fields.  He 
had  not  gone  very  far  when  it  began  to  snow,  and  when  he 
fjame  to  the  wood  he  found  everything  covered  with  snow.  It 
was  not  easy  for  the  little  fellow  to  gather  a  heap  of  dry  wood 
[§  2,  Obs.  II.].  When  he  at  last  had  enough,  he  put  it  on  his 
sledge,  but  he  was  so  uired  that  he  sat  down  under  a  pine-tree 
and  fell  soon  asleep. 

9. 

[Use  2nd  singular.] 

MY  DEAR  ALBERT — Just  a  week  to-day  I  took  leave  of 
you  and  your  people.  I  promised  to  write  to  you  soon, 
therefore  I  shall  keep  [my]  word.  There  are  [§  14,  b]  over 
sixty  boys  in  this  school ;  most  of  them  [§  3,  /]  older  than  I 
[am].  I  know  them  nearly  all  now,  although  [§  33]  they  were 
all  strangers  to  me,  except  Charles  Wood,  whom  we  both  saw 
last  summer  in  S.  We  have  a  very  large  playground  here ; 
there  we  play  every  day  after  [the]  school.  Our  lessons  begin 
at  9.30  in  the  morning  and  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We 
have  to  rise  at  8  every  morning  [ace.]  except  on  Sunday,  and 
breakfast  at  9  in  the  large  dining-room.  At  1  o'clock  the 
bell  rings  for  dinner,  and  after  4  o'clock  we  play,  or  write  our 
exercises  till  5.30,  when  we  get  a  cup  of  tea  [§  2,  a]  and  some 

1  Use  2nd  singular. 
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bread-and-butter.  From  7  to  9  P.M.  we  are  all  assembled  in 
the  large  schoolroom,  where  we  learn  our  lessons  for  [ctltf]  the 
next  day.  At  9  o'clock  we  go  to  bed,  and  at  9.15  the  lights 
are  turned  out  in  all  the  [§  4,  d\  bedrooms.  We  sometimes 
take  a  walk  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  on  Sunday  we  go  to 
church  at  11  A.M.  and  at  6.30  P.M.  We  have  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  town  from  our  school,  especially  from  the  tower. 
Please  write  soon. — I  remain,  your  friend, 

EGBERT  YOUNG. 

10. 

The  Sheep  and  the  Thorns. 

A  peasant,  resting  from  his  work,  sat  with  his  little  son  on 
a  stone  by  the  roadside.  The  road  was  not  very  broad,  and 
on  both  sides  there  were  thorn -bushes.  While  [§  33]  they 
were  sitting  there,  a  shepherd  drove  his  flock  past,  and  the 
sharply  pointed  thorns  tore  large  pieces  [of]  wool  from  the 
sheep.  The  boy  said  angrily :  "  See  [2nd  sing.]  father,  how 
these  thorns  hurt  the  poor  animals."  "Wait  [2nd  sing.]  till 
to-morrow,"  answered  the  former,  "we  shall  take  an  axe  with 
[us]  and  cut  down  the  thorn-bushes."  The  boy  was  satisfied, 
but  while  they  were  speaking  [rebett]  some  birds  came — 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  finches  and  larks — and  picked  the  wool 
from  the  thorns  and  flew  merrily  off  [away].  "  What  do  these 
birds  want  with  the  wool  ? "  asked  the  boy.  "  They  are 
building  soft  little  nests  for  their  young  [ones],"  replied  his 
father.  The  boy  was  silent  [for]  a  moment  and  then  he  said  : 
"  I  think,  father,  we  ought  not  to  cut  down  the  thorn-bushes, 
or  else  these  birds  would  find  nothing  to  make  their  nests  warm 
for  their  young  [ones]."  "You  are  right,"  answered  the 
peasant ;  "  you  see  [2nd  sing.]  now  how  everything  in  this 
world  is  wisely  arranged." 

11. 
The  Foolish  Thiaf. 

A  poor  man  lived  in  a  small  cottage.  He  had  only  two 
chairs  and  an  old  table,  and  a  little  straw  which  served  him  as 
[a]  bed.  One  evening  when  he  was  very  tired  he  lay  down 
earlier  than  usual  and  soon  fell  asleep.  About  midnight,  when 
[§  30]  all  was  quiet  and  dark,  a  thief  broke  into  the  cottagu 
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and  as  [because,  §  33]  he  could  find  no  light,  he  had  to  find  his 
way  along  the  wall  with  his  [the]  hands.  Suddenly  he 
knocked  down  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  little  room  beside  the 
poor  man's  bed,  and  the  noise  wakened  the  latter.  When  he 
noticed  the  thief,  and  knew  that  he  had  come  to  steal  some- 
thing, he  said,  "  You  are  a  great  fool  if  you  think  you  can  find 
something  in  my  cottage  at  night.  I  cannot  see  anything  in 
this  room  even  in  daytims." 

12. 

Henry  the  Fourth  and  the  Peasant. 

At  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  [§  1,  h],  King  of  France  [§  37],  a 
peasant  once  rode  from  his  native  village  to  Paris.  He  had 
almost  reached  the  gates  of  the  city  when  he  met  a  gentleman 
on  horseback.  It  was  the  king.  His  suite  had  remained 
behind  at  some  [etnicj]  distance.  "  Where  do  you  come  from, 
my  friend  1  Have  you  [some]  business  [pi.]  in  the  city  ? " 
asked  the  king.  "Yes,"  answered  the  peasant,  "and  I  have 
also  come  to  see  our  dear  king ;  I  have  never  seen  him  yet." 
The  king  smiled  and  said :  "  You  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  him  to-day."  "  Yes,  but  if  I  only  knew  [subj.  imper.] 
[§  21]  how  to  distinguish  him  among  so  many  courtiers."  "If 
you  see  a  gentleman  riding  [inf.]  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  and  everybody  standing  [inf.]  uncovered,  you  may  be  sure 
that  that  gentleman  is  the  king."  The  peasant  was  now  riding 
through  the  city  beside  the  august  monarch,  and  when  he 
noticed  [that]  the  people  [were]  looking  at  them  from  every 
window,  and  the  passers-by  reverently  lifting  their  hats,1  he 
looked  at  the  king  in  amazement,  and  at  last  he  said  :  "  Sir, 
either  you  are  the  king  or  I  am  [itl." 

1  Although  plural  in  English,  use  singular  in  German  with  nouns 
denoting  part  of  body,  dress,  etc. ,  when  only  one  exists. 


PART  II 
1. 

Quite  the  Contrary. 

A  general  and  his  lady  were  staying  at  a  small  town  in  the 
west  of  Ireland.  Every  morning  as  [when,  §  33]  they  were 
entering  their  carriage,  an  old  beggar-woman  made  her  appear- 
ance and  asked  for  help.  One  morning  she  came  up  to  them, 
saying  [and  said]  that  she  had  dreamt  that  he  had  given  her  a 
pound  [of]  tobacco,  and  that  her  ladyship  had  given  her  a 
pound  [of]  tea.  The  general  told  her  that  dreams  always  went 
by  the  rule  of  contrary.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  old  woman,  "  then 
it  must  mean  that  your  honour  will  give  [§  43]  me  the  tea, 
and  her  ladyship  will  give  me  the  tobacco  !•" 

2. 

The  Squanderer. 

A  certain  nobleman  had  inherited  a  very  large  sum  [of] 
money,  but  he  was  a  great  spendthrift.  In  a  few  years  he  had 
spent  all  his  fortune.  One  of  his  friends  had  noticed  how 
foolishly  he  spent  his  money,  and  warned  him  of  [t)0t,  dat.] 
the  consequences,  but  all  in  vain.  One  day  after  he  had 
squandered  all  his  money  and  was  in  very  poor  circumstances, 
ne  went  from  house  to  house,  begging  for  alms.  His  friend 
reminded  him  of  his  warnings  and  reproached  him  for  his 
mode  of  life.  The  spendthrift  replied  :  "  You  are  right,  I  am 
afraid ;  I  shall  have  to  die  [as]  a  beggar."  "  That  is  not  the 
worst  [of  it],"  answered  his  friend ;  "I  am  afraid  you  wrill  have 
to  live  [as]  a  beggar,  which 1  is  far  worse." 

1  When  which  refers  to  the  whole  preceding  statement  and  not  to  a 
single  noun  it  is  rendered  by  was. 

36 
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3. 

Dodging  a  Creditor. 

One  day  Sheridan  met  a  creditor  on  horseback.  Sheridan 
knew  that  if  he  let  the  man  speak  first,  he  would  at  once  ask 
for  the  payment  of  the  bill ;  going  up  [§  41,  /]  to  him  quickly, 
he  remarked  that  he  was  riding  on  a  very  beautiful  horse. 
"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  asked  the  man.  "  Yes,  indeed  !  "  said 
Sheridan.  "How  does  it  trot?"  The  man,  highly  pleased 
with  this  flattery,  put  the  horse  into  full  trot.  Sheridan 
hurried  round  a  corner,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

4. 

Food  for  Fishes. 

A  very  stout  gentleman  was  once  sailing  with  a  party  of 
friends,  when  a  breeze  suddenly  sprang  up  and  some  of  the 
passengers  became  greatly  alarmed.  A  pretty  young  lady, 
who  was  not  in  the  least  afraid,  came  up  to  the  stout  gentleman 
and  said  :  "  Suppose,  sir,  we  became  food  for  fishes,  which  of 
us  two  do  you  think  they  will  eat  [at]  first  ? "  "  Well,"  replied 
he,  "  those  that  are  gluttons  will  certainly  fall  on  me  first,  but 
those  that  are  fond  of  dainty  bits  will  attack  you." 


5. 

The  Dervish  and  the  Skull. 

A  sultan  walking  [§  4J,  d]  leisurely  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  palace  observed  a  poor  dervish,  sitting  [§  41,  d]  near  an 
old  tree,  carefully  examining  a  human  skull  which  lay  on  his 
knees.  Attracted  by  this  curious  object  of  [the]  observation, 
the  sultan  approached  and  asked  the  dervish  how  he  came  in 
possession  of  such  a  strange  object  and  what  was  the  result  of 
his  reflection.  The  dervish  looked  up  to  him  and,  recognising 

Sin]  him  his  sovereign,  replied :  "  Perhap-  your  Highness  can 
use  pi.]  help  me  out  of  my  embarrassment.  I  found  this 
skull  this  morning  in  my  field,  and  ever  since  I  have  tried  in 
train  to  find  out  whether  it  is  the  skull  of  a  mighty  monarch 
like  yourself  or  that  of  a  poor  dervish  [such]  as  I  [am]." 
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6. 

A  Noise  for  Nothing. 

A  nervous  old  gentleman  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  of  a 
village  inn  while  they  were  [use  tttatt]  preparing  dinner.  The 
servant  in  passing  the  fireplace  knocked  down  some  plates, 
and  made  such  a  clatter  as  caused  the  old  gentleman  to  start 
and  tremble.  The  landlord  called  out  to  ask  the  servant  if  he 
had  broken  any  of  them,  and  he  replied  that  not  one  was 
broken.  "  Then,  sir,"  said  the  cross  old  gentleman,  "  what  do 
you  mean  by  making  all  that  noise  for  nothing  1 " 

7. 
A  Cheap  Watch. 

Shortly  after  our  last  war  with  France,  a  sailor  went  to  a 
watchmaker  and  showing  [§  41,  /]  him  a  small  French  watch, 
asked  him  how  much  it  would  cost  to  put  it  right.  After 
having  examined  [§  41,  </]  it  carefully,  the  watchmaker  replied 
that  it  was  in  [a]  very  bad  condition,  and  that  the  cost  of 
repairing  it  would  probably  be  more  than  the  original  cost. 
"I  don't  mind  that,"  said  the  sailor;  "I  will  give  you  double 
the  original  cost  if  you  like,  for  I  gave  a  fellow  a  box  on  the 
ear  for  it,  and  if  you  like  I  will  give  you  two  for  mending  it." 

8. 

Taught  a  Lesson. 

A  farmer  had  in  his  employment  a  labourer  who  always  did 
things  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  was  constantly  making  mistakes. 
The  farmer  thought  it  would  be  [subj.]  right  to  teach  him  a 
lesson.  One  day  as  they  were  riding  up  [tjittcmf]  a  high  steep 
bank,  he  stopped  opposite  a  hole,  saying  [§  41,  c]  that  he  had 
once  seen  a  young  stag  enter  there.  The  man  jumped  down 
and  asked  the  farmer  to  look  after  his  horse.  Away  he  ran  for 
a  spade,  and  after  digging  for  half  an  hour  he  came  back  to  the 
larmer,  saying  [§  41,  c]  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  [t>0tt]  the 
stag.  "Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "I  would  have  been  very 
[much]  surprised  if  you  had  [§  42,  c]  found  him,  for  it  is  ten 
years  since  I  saw  him  go  in." 
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9. 

The  Unvalued  Treasure. 

Some  children  playing  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  North 
America  found  a  bright  yellow  stone.  It  was  very  heavy,  but 
as  [bet]  the  boy  who  discovered  it  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
it,  he  got  his  brothers  to  assist  him  in  carrying  it  home. 
Their  father  set  no  value  on  it :  he  wanted  food  and  clothing, 
and  did  not  care  for  stones.  He  told  his  sons  to  place  it  as  a 
prop  against  the  lockless  door,  and  thus  for  some  years  it 
served  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  door  open  by  day  and  shut 
by  night.  Many  years  afterwards  the  stone  was  discovered  tc 
be  an  immense  nugget  of  gold  worth  a  great  sum  of  money. 

10. 
A  Bad  Joke. 

Some  friends  were  dining  in  an  hotel.  After  [the]  dinner 
one  of  them  was  leaving  the  room  to  keep  an  appointment 
when  the  would-be  wit  of  the  company  called  him  back. 
"Well,  what  is  it?"  "Oh,  nothing;  I  was  just  wondering 
how  far  away  you  would  have  been  if  [§  42,  c]  I  had  not  called 
you  back."  The  other,  annoyed  at  the  poor  joke  at  his  expense, 
punished  the  joker  by  pretending  to  misunderstand  his  ex- 
planation. Loud  enough  for  the  others  to  hear,  he  said  :  "  No 
sir,  I  couldn't  [subj.] L  lend  you  five  pounds.  And  I  am 
surprised  [that]  you  should  ask  such  a  thing,  knowing  you 
have  not  yet  repaid  the  money  I  lent  you  three  months  ago." 

11. 

Peter  the  Great  and  the  Conspirators. 

One  evening  Peter  the  Great  was  invited  by  [§  39,  a]  his 
friend  "  Le  Fort,"  along  with  other  distinguished  guests. 
Scarcely  had  they  sat  down  when  the  Czar  was  called  out. 
Two  soldiers  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  They  informed  him  of 
a  conspiracy,  and  that  some  of  its  [the]  members  intended  to 
kill  him  the  following  evening.  The  conspirators  were  all 

1  I  could  =  /  should  legible  £0- -render  by  imperf.  subj.  =3(f)  fflnnte. 
I  could  —  I  was  able  to— render  by  imperf.  indie.  =34  fonnte. 
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assembled  in  Lokowin's  house.  Peter  at  once  gave  strict 
orders  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  watch  Lokowin's  house 
about  11  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  to  take  prisoner  all  those 
who  were  assembled  inside.  Then  the  Czar  quietly  went  back 
to  the  room  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  At  10  o'clock  he 
rose  and  said  solemnly :  ,"  Excuse  me  [my]  gentlemen,  I  have 
to  leave  you."  Accompanied  by  his  escort  he  went  straight  to 
Lokowin's  house,  and  there  he  found,  as  he  was  told  [§  16,  8], 
all  the  conspirators  assembled.  "  Good  evening,"  said  Peter, 
"  I  am  coming  to  drink  a  glass  with  you ! "  One  of  the 
conspirators  whispered  to  Lokowin  :  "  Now  is  the  [it]  time  ! " 
"Not  yet,"  replied  Lokowin.  "But  for  me  it  is  time,"  said 
Peter,  dealing  Lokowin  a  blow  in  the  face.  Bind  those  dogs  ! " 
he  said  to  the  guard  who  was  just  entering  [into]  the  room. 
The  conspirators  immediately  fell  on  their  knees  and  asked 
pardon. 

12. 

Self-Accusation. 

Many  years  ago  an  emperor  of  Germany,  with  only  one 
attendant,  arrived  very  late  at  the  house  of  an  Englishman 
who  kept  an  inn  in  Holland.  After  eating  [§  41,  g\  a  few 
slices  [of]  ham  and  biscuit  they  retired  to  rest,  and  in  the 
morning  paid  their  bill,  which  amounted  to  only  three  shillings 
and  sixpence,1  and  rode  off.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  several 
of  his  attendants  arrived,  and  from  them  the  landlord  learned 
the  rank  of  his  guest,  and  seemed  very  uneasy  when  he  had 
discovered  it.  "Never  mind,"  said  one  of  them,  "the  emperor 
is  accustomed  to  such  adventures,  and  will  think  no  more  of 
it."  "But  I  shall  [think  of  it],"  said  the  landlord,  "and  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself  for  having  had  an  emperor  in  my 
house  and  letting  him  off  for  three  and  sixpence." 

13. 
Hard  to  Digest. 

A  celebrated  actor  had  been  dining  with  a  friend,  and  on 
the  table  there  was  just  sufficient  wine  to  provide  a  glass  for 
each  of  them.  His  friend  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  could 

1  1  English  shilling  =  l  German  Mark  =  100  Pfennig.  50  Pfennig= 
sixpence. 
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offer  him  no  more,  as  he  had  lost  the  key  of  his  wine-cellar. 
Instead  of  wine,  therefore,  they  had  coffee,  and  whilst  it  was 
getting  ready  he  showed  Quin  some  natural  curiosities,  among 
which  was  an  ostrich.  "  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,"  said  the 
host,  "that  this  bird  has  one  remarkable  property — he  can 
swallow  iron."  "  Then,  very  likely,"  said  Quin,  "  he  has 
swallowed  the  key  of  your  wine-cellar." 

14. 
A  Morning  Walk. 

One  morning  an  Irishman  went  out  very  early  in  search  of 
some  game  on  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Turning  [§  41,  /]  a  sharp  corner,  he  suddenly  met 
the  owner  of  the  estate  himself  coming  [§  41,  d]  towards  him. 
To  get  clear  off  was  out  of  the  question,  so  going  [§  41,  /]  up 
to  him  he  said :  "  Good  morning,  your  honour,  and  what 
brought  you  out  so  early  this  morning?"  The  gentleman 
replied  that  he  had  just  taken  [§  42,  e]  a  stroll  to  see  if  [ob] 
he  could  [§  42,  b]  get  an  appetite  for  his  breakfast ;  and  then 
looking  at  the  Irishman  with  suspicion,  he  asked  why  he  was 
out  so  early  in  the  morning.  "Indeed,  your  honour,  I  just 
strolled  out  to  see  if  [ob]  I  could  find  a  breakfast  for  my 
appetite." 

15. 
The  Piper  and  the  Wolves. 

The  music  of  the  bagpipes  is  not  so  pleasant  to  any  one  as  to 
a  Highlander.  A  piper  tells  how  he  once  actually  scared  away 
a  pack  [of]  wolves  who  had  nearly  seized  on  him.  The 
regiment  to  which  he  was  attached  was  quartered  in  a  part  of 
[bOtt]  Canada  where  wolves  were  numerous.  One  winter's  day 
he  had  wandered  to  [bt§  git]  a  considerable  distance  from  any 
[trcjettb  etner]  dwelling,  when  suddenly  a  pack  of  wolves 
appeared,  and  he  had  just  time  enough  to  climb  up  a  tree 
before  they  were  upon  him.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree,  however, 
they  made  a  ring,  and  their  cries  were  horrible.  He  waited 
long  to  see  if  their  patience  would  be  exhausted,  and  at  last  he 
thought  of  trying  what  effect  his  music  would  have  upon  them. 
'I  had  scarcely  played  half-a-dozen  notes,"  he  said,  "before 
the  brutes  started  up,  turned  tail,  and  vanished  like  a  shot." 
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16. 

Indian  Thieves. 

The  skill  and  cunning  of  Indian  thieves  are  very  remarkable. 
They  are  even  known  to  steal  the  sheet  from  under  a  person 
without  waking  him.  How  [§  36]  they  manage  to  do  this  has 
been  related  by  an  officer  who  actually  witnessed  the  perform- 
ance. The  thief  approached  from  behind  the  officer,  who  was 
lying  on  his  side.  He  then  carefully  folded  the  sheet  in  small 
close  folds  till  it  reached  his  back;  then,  taking  [§  41, /]  a 
feather,  he  tickled  the  nose  of  the  sleeper,  who  immediately 
scratched  his  face,  and  rolled  over  the  folds  of  the  sheet  on 
the  other  side.  The  sheet  was  now  free,  and  the  thief  was 
about  to  carry  it  off,  when  the  officer  laid  hands  on  him. 

17. 

The  Colonel's  Cat. 

A  colonel  once  had  a  cat  of  which  he  took  great  care.  He 
had  ordered  that  a  pound  of  mincemeat  should  be  given 
[§  39,  b]  it  every  morning,  but  even  with  this  it  seemed  to 
thrive  very  badly.  One  morning  the  colonel  noticed  that  it 
had  wasted  away  to  a  mere  skeleton.  So  he  called  his  boy 
to  him  and  asked  if  [§  42,  b]  he  had  given  the  cat  a  pound  of 
meat  that  day  as  [true]  he  had  been  ordered  [§  39,  b].  The 
boy  replied  that  he  had  [done  it],  but  the  colonel  would  not 
believe  him,  and  said  that  he  had  either  pocketed  the  money 
or  eaten  the  meat  himself.  He  ordered  the  scales  and  the  cat 
to  be  brought,  and  it  was  found  [one  found]  that  the  cat  just 
weighed  a  pound.  "There,"  said  the  boy,  "I  told  you  I  gave 
him  a  pound  of  meat  this  morning."  "  Then,"  said  the  colonel, 
"  if  this  is  the  pound  of  meat,  where  is  the  cat  1 " 

18. 

The  Thief. 

A  gentleman  in  India  one  morning  discovered  that  a 
valuable  ring  had  been  stolen  from  his  room.  After  asking 
[§  41,  g]  the  servants  all  round  whether  [§  42,  6]  they  had 
taken  it,  and  having  [§41,  g\  received  an  honest  denial  from 
each,  he  told  a  friend  of  his  loss.  Next  day,  his  friend  ordered 
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all  the  servants  to  be  brought  together  before  him.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  theft,  and  said  that  to  find  out  the  thief  he  was 
going  to  employ  magic.  He  would  repeat  a  charm,  he  said, 
then  he  would  stamp  his  foot  on  the  floor,  and  the  thief's 
turban  would  immediately  catch  fire.  After  muttering  a  few 
words,  he  cried  out  suddenly  and  stamped  his  foot,  when  with 
[a]  yell *  the  butler  snatched  off  his  [the]  turban,  and  threw  it 
on  the  ground.  Of  course  it  did  not  catch  fire,  but  [§  9,  c]  by 
this  trick  the  thief  accused  himself  and  was  forced  to  give  up 
the  ring. 

19. 

A  new  Mode  of  Begging. 

At  a  certain  coffee-house  in  Paris  a  beggar  was  in  the  habit 
of  presenting  himself  with  a  clarionet  under  his  [the]  arm. 
He  asked  the  gentlemen  if  he  might  play  a  tune,  but  as  he 
was  a  poor  player,  if  [§  42,  c]  they  would  give  him  a  few 
coppers  he  would  spare  them  the  annoyance  of  listening  to 
him.  Nearly  every  one  gave  him  a  copper,  and  the  beggar 
came  again  for  [§  17,  6]  several  evenings  in  succession.  At  last 
a  young  man  asked  him  to  play  a  tune,  whether  [§  42,  b~]  it 
was  good  or  bad,  as  he  wanted  to  hear  him.  The  beggar  said 
that  he  was  [§  43]  a  poor  player,  and  his  instrument  was  not 
good.  "Never  mind,"  said  the  young  man,  "let  us  hear 
[you]."  "Well  sir,"  said  the  man,  "I  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  I  cannot  play  at  all,  and  I  carry  this  instrument  only  to 
frighten  people  with  my  performance." 

20. 

The  5th  November  1605. 

Beneath  the  House  of  Lords  there  was  a  coal-cellar  that  was 
to  let,  and  Fawkes,  hearing  of  this,  at  once  hired  it.  He  and 
his  friends  filled  it  with  several  barrels  of  gunpowder — thirty- 
six  in  all — and  upon  these  they  placed  fagots  of  wood.  Every- 
thing was  now  ready  for  the  explosion,  and  they  only  waited 
till  Parliament  should  meet.  But  some  of  the  plotters  had 
friends  in  the  House  of  Lords  whom  they  wished  to  save.  One 
evening  while  Lord  Monteagle  was  sitting  at  supper,  a  letter 
was  handed  to  his  page  by  a  man  whose  face  \vas  partly 
;  Cf.  with  a  smile— mit  £arfieln. 
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covered.  The  letter  warned  Lord  Monteagle  not  to  attend 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  said  among  other  things : 
"Though  there  is  no  sign  of  [jut]  [any]  stir,  yet  I  say  this 
Parliament  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  and  yet  they  shall  not 
see  who  hurts  them."  Next  day  Lord  Monteagle  took  this 
letter  and  showed  it  to  the  king.  James  at  once  guessed  that 
gunpowder  was  meant.  About  midnight,  a  magistrate  with  a 
number  of  men  went  down  to  the  cellar  and  found  Fawkes  in 
the  act  of  shutting  the  door.  We  can  understand  why  every 
year  on  the  night  before  each  meeting  of  Parliament  a  guard 
inspects  all  the  vaults  and  cellars  below  the  House  of 
Parliament. 

21. 
A  Bird  that  brought  Good  Luck. 

A  workman  in  Germany  had  been  for  [§  17,  6]  some  time 
out  of  employment,  and  he  and  his  family  were  in  great 
poverty.  He  was  sitting  in  a  sorrowful  mood  one  summer 
day,  when  a  canary  fluttered  in  [fytnein]  through  the  open 
window.  He  quickly  closed  the  window,  caught  the  bird,  and 
shut  it  up  in  a  cupboard  until  [§  33]  he  could  get  a  cage  for  it. 
Just  then  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  the  servant 
[fern.]  of  a  lady,  who  said  that  her  mistress  had  lost  a  canary 
and  she  had  been  told  by  the  neighbours  that  they  had  seen 
[inf.]  a  bird  fly  into  the  house.  He  gave  her  the  canary  and 
she  carried  it  away.  Soon  afterwards  the  servant  returned, 
saying :  "  My  mistress  values  the  canary  very  highly,  because 
it  was  the  pet  of  her  daughter  who  is  now  dead.  She  sends 
you  this  sum  of  money  with  her  best  thanks."  The  poor 
workman  was  greatly  [very]  delighted  to  receive  the  money, 
and  it  saved  him  and  his  family  from  want  until  he  was  able 
to  find  work  again. 

22. 

A  Faithful  Dog. 

Some  time  ago  a  young  man  had  a  large  black  dog  which 
was  very  fond  of  its  master.  It  was  not,  however,  a  handsome 
Jog,  and  when  he  took  it  [out]  with  him,  his  friends  used  to 
make  fun  of  its  appearance.  This  made  the  young  man  angry, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  the  dog.  So  he  hired  a 
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boat,  and  rowing  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  threw  the 
animal  into  the  water.  The  dog  swam  after  the  boat  and  tried 
again  and  again  to  climb  up  [at]  the  side ;  but  as  often  as  it 
did  so  [it]  its  master  pushed  it  back  with  the  oar.  In  doing  this 
his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  into  the  water.  As  he  could  not 
swim,  he  would  certainly  have  been  drowned,  had  [§  34,  6]  not 
the  dog  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  held  him 
above  water  until  some  one  came  to  his  help,  when  both,  master 
and  dog,  were  brought  safely  to  shore.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  young  man  never  again  tried  to  drown  the  dog  that  had 
been  the  means  of  saving  his  life. 


23. 

Dust  in  the  Eye. 

A  retired  sea-captain  was  taking  a  walk  the  other  day,  when 
he  saw  a  well-dressed  gentleman  suddenly  raise  his  hands  to 
his  face  and  show  signs  of  great  pain.  The  old  captain  went 
up  to  him  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  [subj.].  "  Oh 
dear,  a  grain  of  dust  has  got  into  my  eye  somehow  or  other ; 
would  you  please  blow  into  the  eye  and  remove  it1?"  The 
captain  turned  up  the  eyelid,  and  holding  it  up  with  both 
hands,  he  blew  until  the  sufferer  seemed  to  be  relieved.  After 
warmly  thanking  [dat.]  the  captain  he  went  away.  An  hour 
afterwards  when  he  had  returned  home,  the  captain  found  he 
had  been  robbed  of  his  watch  and  purse. 

24. 

Absence  of  Mind. 

It  is  somewhat  common  to  find  this  peculiarity  in  great 
thinkers,  but  we  may  readily  suppose  that  it  is  rather  a  rarity 
in  business  men.  One  day  a  cotton  manufacturer,  who  was  a 
bachelor,  had  invited  some  friends  to  [the]  dinner,  and  left  his 
mill  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  Shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
the  guests,  he  went  upstairs  to  [into]  his  bedroom  to  change 
his  dress,  and  as  it  was  a  dull,  dark  afternoon,  he  ordered  the 
gas  to  be  lit.  When  he  entered  his  room,  forgetting  [§  41,  c] 
entirely  what  he  was  about,  he  pulled  off  all  his  clothes  and 
went  to  bed.  A  servant,  who  came  to  tell  him  that  his  guests 
were  waiting  for  [on]  him,  found  him  fast  asleep. 


PAET  III 


INTRODUCTORY  SENTENCES 

1.  I    could    not   possibly  have  done    it    before,   as   I  only 
returned  last  night  from  abroad. 

2.  I  should  not  have  liked  to  live  such  a  lonely  life,  never 
to  see  nor  to  hear  any  other  human  being  but  my  own  people. 

3.  They  are  supposed  to  be  slightly  damaged,  but  are  still 
in  good  condition. 

4.  Do  you  know  the  fifth  commandment  1 

5.  You  might  have  come  a  little  earlier,  for  we  were  waiting 
here  for  over  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  spite  of  wind  and  rain. 

6.  We  have  heard  him  playing  for  the  last  three  hours  and 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  tired  yet. 

7.  The  longer  I  look  at  this  painting,  the  more  I  admire  the 
genius  of  the  artist. 

8.  We  have  two  eyes  and  two  ears  in  order  to  see  and  hear 
much. 

9.  He  bought  a  pair  of  spectacles  in  order  that  he  might 
see  the  distant  mountains  more  distinctly. 

10.  We  left  a  few  minutes  before  the  time,  lest  we  might 
be  caught  in  the  rain. 

1 1 .  Remember  your  promise  ! 

12.  Remember  me  to  them  ! 

13o  I  don't  remember  his  address. 
i4.  Is  he  conscious  of  our  innocence1? 
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1 5.  One  must  love  one's  enemies  ! 

16.  The  king  replied  that  it  would  have  cost  the  country 
hundreds  of  lives  if  he  had  attacked  the  hostile  army  before 
his  troops  were  ready  for  battle  [in  two  ways — with  or  with- 
out— bafs  and 


1. 

Just  his  Luck. 

An  Irishman  had  come  over  to  England  in  search  of  work. 
On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  was  employed  by  a  builder,  and 
the  Irishman  thought  himself  [he  was,  subj.]  very  lucky  in 
getting  a  job  so  quickly.  Along  with  some  other  men  [work- 
men], he  was  set  to  pull  down  an  old  wall  which  ran  along 
the  side  of  a  gentleman's  garden.  While  they  were  busy  at 
this  work,  a  part  of  the  wall  suddenly  fell  upon  the  poor  Irish- 
man, and  he  was  so  badly  hurt  that  it  wras  decided  to  take  him 
to  the  hospital.  A  policeman  was  helping  to  carry  him  along 
[away],  and  the  Irishman  asked  him  in  a  feeble  voice  how  old 
the  wall  was  that  had  fallen  on  him.  The  policeman  said  that 
he  thought  it  was  about  eighty  years  old.  "Just  my  luck," 
said  the  Irishman ;  "I  only  came  over  [fjetubet]  from  Ireland 
yesterday  and  that  wall  has  been  waiting  eighty  years  for  [on] 
me." 


2. 

Tit  for  Tat. 

In  one  of  the  poorer  streets  of  London  a  young  man  opened 
a  shop  for  the  sale  of  birds.  He  soon  found  that  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  canaries,  and  his  stock  of  these  birds  was  soon 
sold  out.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
paint  a  sparrow  yellow  and  to  sell  it  for  [as]  a  canary.  He 
would  do  this  once,  and  if  his  plan  succeeded  he  would  paint  a 
number  of  sparrows,  and  so  make  a  large  profit.  Accordingly, 
he  caught  a  sparrow  and  spent  some  time  in  painting  it  a 
golden  yellow  colour,  with  a  daub  of  red  on  its  head.  This  he 
put  in  a  cage  in  the  window  with  a  ticket  which  stated  that  it 
was  a  red-headed  Belgian  canary,  price  four  shillings.  That 
afternoon  he  sold  it  to  a  workman,  who  gave  him  two  florins 
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for  it.  The  birdseller  was  greatly  pleased  at  [with]  the  success 
of  his  trick,  but  his  disgust  was  quite  as  great  when  he  after- 
wards found  out  that  both  the  florins  were  bad. 


3. 

The  Emperor  of  China. 

An  English  gentleman  who  was  staying  in  China  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  course  of  [the]  conversa- 
tion his  Majesty  asked  how  the  doctors  in  England  were  paid. 
After  some  difficulty  he  was  made  to  understand  that  they 
receive  their  fees  whether  their  patients  are  cured  or  not. 
"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  I  have  four 
physicians,  and  I  pay  them  a  weekly  salary ;  but  the  moment 
I  am  ill,  their  salary  stops  till  I  am  well  again.  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  my  illnesses  never  last  long." 

4. 

Too  Small  a  Present. 

A  celebrated  doctor  had  attended  a  child  during  a  dangerous 
Jlness.  The  child  recovered,  and  the  grateful  mother  called 
in  the  doctor.  "Doctor,"  she  said,  "I  feel  that  no  money  can 
repay  you  for  all  [§  5]  the  care  you  have  bestowed  on  my  little 
boy,  and  I  hardly  know  how  to  reward  you.  I  thought  that 
perhaps  you  would  accept  this  purse  which  I  made  with  my 
own  hands."  The  doctor  drew  back,  saying  that  little  presents 
of  that  nature  were  very  well  between  [among]  friends,  but  a 
doctor's  services  required  something  more.  The  lady  was 
surprised  and  deeply  offended,  so  she  asked  him  what  his  fee 
was.  He  told  her  it  was  fifty  pounds.  The  lady  at  once 
opened  the  purse,  took  out  four  bank-notes  of  fifty  pounds 
ach,  and  handed  only  one  to  the  doctor.  Replacing  the 
others  in  the  purse,  she  put  it  into  her  pocket  and  retired. 

5. 

The  Gentleman  who  could  Wait. 

A  pompous,  well-dressed  old  gentleman  one  day  walked  up 
to  a  large  house  and  asked  the  man-servant  if  his  master  was 
at  home.  The  man  replied  that  he  was  not,  and  the  gentle- 
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man  thereupon  walked  in  and  sat  down,  saying  [§  41,  c]  that 
he  could  [subj.]  wait.  An  hour  passed,  and  the  old  gentleman 
began  to  grow  uneasy.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  the  man 
when  he  expected  his  master  back.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  man. 
"you  did  not  ask  me  before,  or  I  would  have  [§  42,  c]  told  you 
[§  16].  My  master  has  gone  to  France,  and  I  expect  him  back 
in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks."  Up  started  the  gentleman, 
and  walked  away  in  a  great  passion,  but  without  saying 
another  word. 


6. 

The  Value  of  a  Nought. 

A  merchant  carried  on  a  large  business  with  the  west  coast 
of  [t)0n]  Africa,  and  kept  an  agent  there  to  represent  him. 
As  he  had  [§  35]  heard  [inf.]  his  children  say  that  they  would 
like  to  have  a  monkey,  he  wrote  to  his  agent  for  two  or  three 
specimens  of  the  finest  to  be  sent  to  him.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  in  his  letter,  when  he  wrote  the  word  "or" 
between  the  figures  2  and  3,  he  made  the  "o"  very  large, 
and  the  "r"  very  small.  About  two  months  afterwards,  a 
porter  came  to  him  and  announced  that  his  menagerie  had 
arrived.  On  asking  [§  41,  g\  what  he  meant  [pres.  subj.],  the 
porter  said  that  a  whole  cargo  of  monkeys  had  arrived  for 
him.  At  the  same  time,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  agent 
in  which  he  said  that  he  had  only  managed  to  get  160 
monkeys  instead  of  the  203  which  he  had  ordered,  but  that 
the  others  would  be  sent  on  as  soon  as  possible.  We  can 
guess  the  merchant's  feelings  when  he  went  down  to  the 
harbour  and  saw  the  160  monkeys  grinning  from  their  cages 
in  [dltf,  ace.]  the  most-ludicrous  manner. 


7. 
Two  Newfoundland  Dogs. 

The  owner  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  named  Turk  was  one 
day  walking  with  him  near  a  river.  Meeting  a  friend,  he  began 
to  tell  [to  relate]  him  of  the  woTJ^erful  sagacity  of  his  dog  in 
saving  [§  41,  K\  a  drowning  person,  but  his  friend  seemed  to 
ioubt  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  The  dog's  master  became 
angry  at  this,  and  giving  his  friend  a  push,  knocked  him  into 
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the  shallow  water  of  the  river.  Turk  immediately  sprang 
in,  and  seizing  one  of  the  tails  of  his  coat,  began  to  swim  for 
land.  Unfortunately,  another  dog  trotting  along  the  other 
side  of  the  river  saw  the  affair,  and  also  came  to  the  rescue. 
Dog  number  two  seized  the  other  tail  of  the  coat,  and  wished 
to  swim  back  to  his  master,  but  Turk  held  fast  and  struggled 
for  his  side,  whilst  the  owner  of  the  coat  cried  for  help.  At 
last  the  coat  gave  way,  and  each  Newfoundland  swam  proudly 
off  with  a  piece  of  the  cloth  in  his  mouth.  Turk's  master  was- 
obliged  to  plunge  in  himself  to  save  his  friend. 


8. 

Dean  Swift. 

Dean  Swift  was  one  day  visited  by  a  Dublin  printer,  who 
had  [§  43]  just  returned  from  London,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
rich  coat  of  silk  and  gold  lace.  He  seemed  so  proud  of  [cmf, 
ace.]  his  dress  that  Swift  determined  to  humble  him.  When 
he  entered  [into]  the  room,  he  saluted  the  Dean  as  an  old 
acquaintance.  The  Dean  pretended  that  he  did  not  know 
him,  said  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  bade  him  leave  the 
house.  His  friend  saw  the  mistake  which  he  had  made,  and, 
returning  home,  he  put  on  his  usual  dress.  Then  he  again 
went  to  the  Dean,  and  this  time  he  was  warmly  welcomed. 
"  Ah  !  George,"  said  the  Dean,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  for 
there  has  been  an  impudent  fop  here,  in  silk  and  gold  lace,  who 
wanted  to  pass  himself  off  for  you,  but  I  knew  you  to  be 
always  a  plainly-dressed  honest  man,  just  as  you  are  now." 

9. 

A  Strange  Address. 

A  Frenchman,  newly  arrived  in  London,  left  his  hotel  in  the 
morning  to  see  the  town.  In  order  to  find  his  way  back,  he 
copied  on  a  scrap  of  paper  the  name  painted  on  the  wall  at  the 
corner  of  the  street.  After  strolling  about  all  day  [§  4,  c]  he 
called  a  cab  and  showed  the  cabman  the  scrap  of  paper,  but 
the  latter  only  laughed  in  his  face.  At-this  the  Frenchman 
grew  angry,  and  called  to  the  passers-by.  A  crowd  soon  got 
together,  and  every  one,  as  soon  as  he  read  the  would-be 
address,  burst  into  a  loud  lau^h.  Up  came  a  policeman,  and 
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now  the  Frenchman  thought  that  he  was  sure  of  help.  He 
showed  him  the  paper,  and  the  policeman  roared  with  laughter. 
It  was  evident  that  they  could  not  help  it.  At  last  a  gentle- 
man who  could  speak  French  appeared,  and  all  was  explained. 
The  address  which  he  copied  so  carefully  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  was  :  "  Stick  no  bills." 


10. 

The  Traveller's  Bag. 

The  American  landlord  is  noted  for  the  sharp  way  in  which 
he  makes  his  guests  pay.  Not  long  ago  a  big  stalwart  fellow 
entered  a  dining-room  with  a  carpet-bag  in  his  hand.  He 
placed  the  carpet-bag  on  one  chair,  while  he  himself  took 
another  beside  it.  When  he  had  almost  satisfied  his  hunger, 
the  landlord  came  round  and  charged  him  four  shillings.  •  The 
traveller  objected  to  pay  this,  saying  that  the  usual  charge 
was  two  shillings.  "Quite  true/'  replied  the  landlord;  "but 
I  count  your  carpet-bag  one  since  [ba]  it  occupies  a  seat." 
Now,  the  table  was  far  from  being  crowded,  but  as  the  landlord 
insisted  on  the  four  shillings,  the  traveller  paid  it.  Then  the 
traveller  rose,  and,  opening  his  carpet-bag,  he  said :  "  I  have 
paid  for  a  good  meal  for  my  bag,  and  now  it  must  eat  it." 
Upon-this  he  seized  everything  eatable  that  he  could  carry : 
pies,  cakes,  apples,  raisins,  nuts,  all  went  into  the  bag,  and, 
amid  the  loud  laughter  of  the  company,  he  went  out. 


11. 

The  Geologist. 

A  certain  professor,  who  was  a  famous  geologist,  went  out 
one  morning  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  study.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  rough  suit  for  the  purpose,  and  after  a  hard  morning's 
work  among  the  rocks,  his  appearance  was  not  of  the  cleanest. 
In  this  condition  [state]  he  betook  himself  to  a  village  inn  fof 
[^lt]  a  lunch  of  bread  and  cheese.  When  he  asked  what  he 
had-to  [subj.]  pay,  he  was  told  [§  16,  7]  fourpence,  and  he 
could  not  avoid  remarking  on  the  smallness  of  the  charge. 
"  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  "  I  should  ask  eightpence  from 
any  one  else,  but  I  only  asked  fourpence  from  you,  for  I  see 
that  you  have  known  better  days/ 
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12. 

A  Cat's  Care  of  her  Young. 

One  morning  a  cat  and  her  kittens  were  playing  at  the 
door  of  a  farmhouse,  when  a  hungry  hawk  darted  down  upon 
one  of  the  kittens.  The  mother-cat  at  once  sprang  upon  the 
hawk,  and  a  fight  ensued.  The  bird  seemed  to  be  the  stronger, 
and  with  his  beak  and  sharp  claws  he  wounded  the  cat 
severely.  The  latter  lost  one  of  her  eyes,  but  still  she  fought 
bravely,  and  at  last  broke  the  bird's  wing.  Now  she  had  him 
in  her  power,  and  though  the  hawk  still  kept  up  the  fight,  he 
was  fast  losing  [his]  strength.  Then  the  cat  seized  him,  threw 
him  upon  the  ground  with  all  her  strength,  and  soon  put  an 
end  to  him.  Though  she  had  lost  an  eye,  and  was  cut  in 
many  places,  she  first  ran  to  her  kitten  and  licked  the  wounds 
made  by  the  claws  of  the  hawk. 


13. 

The  Horse  and  the  Lion. 

A  lion,  seeing  a  fine  plump  nag,  had  a  great  mind  to  eat  a 
bit  of  him,  but  knew  not  which  way  to  get  him  into  his  power. 
At  last  he  bethought  himself  of  this  contrivance :  he  said  he 
was  a  physician,  who,  having  gained  experience  by  his  travels 
into  foreign  countries,  had  made  himself  capable  of  curing  any 
sort  of  malady ;  hoping  by  this  means  to  get  an  easier 
admittance  among  cattle,  and  find  an  opportunity  to  execute 
his  design.  The  horse,  who  smelt  a  rat,  was  resolved  to  be  even 
with  him ;  and  so  humouring  the  thing,  as  if  he  suspected 
nothing,  he  prayed  the  lion  to  give  him  his  advice  about  a 
thorn  he  had  got  in  his  foot,  which  had  quite  lamed  him.  The 
lion  readily  agreed,  and  asked  to  see  the  foot.  The  horse 
lifted  up  one  of  his  hind  legs,  and  while  the  lion  pretended  to 
be  looking  at  the  foot,  gave  him  such  a  kick  that  he  was  quite 
stunned.  In  the  meantime  the  horse  trotted  away,  neighing 
at  the  success  of  the  trick  which  he  had  played  [on]  the  lion 
[dat.].  JZsop's  Fables. 
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14. 

Story  of  a  Naturalist. 

One  day  a  Scotch  naturalist  went  out  on  one  of  his  expedi- 
tions to  search  for  insects.  He  had  a  most  successful  day,  and 
was  returning  with  all  his  pockets  full  of  rare  and  curious 
insects,  when  suddenly  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm.  The 
rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  he  was  soon  drenched  to  the 
skin.  Seeing  a  farmhouse  close  at  hand  he  made  for  it  [say : 
there],  and  begged  [lim]  permission  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
storm.  The  goodwife  readily  granted  this,  and  made  up  a 
roaring  fire,  in  front  of  which  he  stood  for  some  time  drying 
himself.  Presently  the  housewife  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  horror, 
and  catching  up  a  stick  drove  him  out  again  into  the  storm. 
On  looking  at  himself  he  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  this 
strange  treatment,  for  he  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  ' 
his  insects,  which  other  people  so  much  detested.  They  had 
been  drenched  by  the  rain,  and  had  come  out  from  his  pockets 
as  soon  as  they  felt  the  warmth  of  the  fire. 


15. 

No  Admittance. 

Sir  Robert  Ball  has  made  his  name  well  known  by  his 
interesting  lectures  on  astronomy.  One  night  he  was- to  give  a 
lecture  at  a  certain  town,  and  as  the  hall  was  not  far  from  the 
station,  he  proceeded  on  foot.  As  he  drew  near,  he  saw  a 
number  of  people  coming  away,  not  being  able  to  gain  admis- 
sion. One  man  who  could  not  get  into  the  place  stopped  him, 
and  said  he  might  save  himself  the  trouble  of  going  further  as 
the  hall  was  crowded  out.  Sir  Robert  told  him  that  he  in- 
tended to  get  in  by  the  side  door,  but  the  man  said  they  had 
all  tried  that,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  in.  When  Sir 
Robert  arrived  at  the  door  he  was  refused  admittance.  He  said 
that  he  was  the  lecturer,  but  the  door-keeper  told  him  it  was 
of  no  use  [subj.]  to  play  that  trick,  for  two  or  three  persons 
had  been  trying  the  same  dodge  already.  After  some  [eittiger] 
difficulty  he  was  allowed  [§  39,  6]  to  enter,  and  the  audience  in 
the  hall  were  greatly  amused  when  they  heard  how  the 
lecturer  had  nearly  been  turned  away  from  the  door. 
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16. 

The  Two  Frogs. 

One  hot  summer  afternoon  the  lakes  and  ponds  were  almost 
dried  up.  A  couple  of  frogs  agreed  to  travel  together  to  search 
for  water.  At  last  they  came  to  a  deep  well  and  sat  on  the 
edge  of  it  [be§felbenl,  and  began  to  consult  whether  they 
should  leap  in  [tjineinj  or  not.  One  of  them  was  just  about  to 
leap  into  it,  saying  that  there  was  [§  14,  Obs.  2]  enough  clear 
water  in  the  well,  and  that  nobody  would  disturb  them. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  all  this  may  be  true,  but  yet  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  [2nd  sing.]  and  risk  my  life,  for,  if  the  water 
should  dry  up  here  too,  how  are  we  to  get  out  again  ? "  "  Look 
before  you  leap  ! "  JSsop's  Fables. 

17. 

The  Covetous  Man. 

A  poor  covetous  man  who  had  saved  a  good  deal  of  money 
dug  a  hole  in  one  of  his  fields  and  hid  it  there.  The  great 
pleasure  of  his  life  was  to  go  [add  i)in]  and  look  at  his  treasure 
once  a  day,  at  least.  One  of  his  servants  observing  him  [§41, 
d]  guessed  there  was  something  more  than  ordinary  in  the 
place,  and  came  at  night,  found  it,  and  carried  it  off.  The 
next  day,  returning  as  usual  to  the  place  where  he  kept  his 
money  in  hiding,  and  perceiving  it  had  been  ravished  away 
from  him,  he  tore  his  hair  for  grief,  and  uttered  the  doleful 
complaints  of  his  despair  to  the  woods  and  meadows.  At  last, 
a  neighbour  of  his  who  knew  him  to  be  a  miser,  overheard  him, 
and  being  informed  [§  41,  g\  of  the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  said  : 
"  Cheer  up,  my  friend  !  You  have  lost  nothing ;  there  is  the 
hole  for  you  to  go  and  look  at  it  still,  and  if  you  can  but  fancy 
your  money  th3re,  it  will  be  all  the  same  to  you." 

JZsop's  Fables. 

18. 

The  Lost  Sovereign. 

Thomas  Hodge,  a  countryman  from  Essex,  when  spending  a 
day  in  London  dropped  a  sovereign  somewhere  in  Peckham 
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Road.  He  reported  his  loss  at  one  of  the  police  stations,  and 
the  officer  in  charge  undertook  to  do  his  best  to  recover  the 
money.  Thomas  happened  to  be  in  London,  and  in  the  same 
locality,  a  fortnight  later.  A  long  stretch  of  the  road  had 
been  turned  up  for  the  purpose  of  laying  new  water-pipes. 
Thomas  visited  the  police  station,  where  he  learned  that  the 
search  for  his  lost  money  had  been  so  far  unsuccessful.  "But," 
added  the  superintendent  encouragingly,  u  we  are  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  to  find  your  property."  [The]  Simple  Thomas, 
associating  the  turning  up  of  the  streets  with  the  search  for 
his  lost  sovereign,  modestly  remonstrated:  "But,  sir,  though 
it  was  a  great  deal  of  money  for  me  to  lose,  I  think  that  if  you 
don't  find  it  in  a  day  or  two  you  really  should  not  dig  up  any 
more  of  the  street  to  look  for  it." 


19. 
A  Sagacious  Dog. 

A  storm  was  raging  on  the  coast  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  crew 
of  a  small  vessel  were  seen  making  signals  for  help  from  the 
shore.  The  surf  was  far  too  violent  for  a  boat  to  be  launched, 
and  there  seemed  no  hope  of  saving  the  poor  men.  While  the 
crowd  on  shore  were  vainly  bemoaning  the  inevitable  fate  of 
the  crew,  a  gentleman  brought  his  Newfoundland  dog  to  the 
beach.  Placing  in  the  dog's  mouth  a  stick  with  a  cord 
attached  to  it,  the  gentleman  pointed  to  the  ship,  and  in  an 
[the]  instant  the  animal  plunged  into  the  water  and  swam 
towards  it.  He  could  not  reach  the  vessel,  but  the  sailors  tied 
a  piece  of  rope  to  another  stick  and  threw  it  into  the  sea. 
Dropping  his  own  piece,  the  dog  seized  the  one  thrown  from 
the  ship,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  drew  [§  38]  the  rope  suffi- 
ciently near  the  shore  for  his  master  to  wade  into  the  surf  and 
seize  hold  of  it.  In  this  way  communication  was  effected  with 
the  ship,  and  her  crew  of  eight  men  [9Kcmtt,  use  sing.]  were 
saved. 

20. 

Forgetting  the  Password. 

In  France  it  is  usual  in  garrison  towns  for  a  sentry  to  be 
posted  at  the  door  of  the  colonel's  house.  This  sentry  has  [the] 
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order[s]  not  to  let  any  one  enter  the  house  without  giving  the 
password.  One  evening  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  returned 
from  a  concert  at  a  late  hour,  and  discovered  that  he  did  not 
know  the  pass.  He  tried  to  get  admittance  to  his  own  house, 
but  in  vain — the  sentry  would  not  be  moved.  The  colonel 
had  to  go  to  the  nearest  guard-room  and  find  out  the  password 
before  he  could  get  to  bed.  He  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  over 
the  matter,  and  [very]  highly  praised  the  secretly -quaking 
soldier  for  doing  his  duty. 


21. 

An  Attentive  Audience. 

A  fiddler  was  on  his  way  to  a  wedding  at  a  farmhouse  in  a 
part  of  America  where  grey  wolves  lurk  in  the  forests.  Passing 
through  a  thick  wood  he  heard  the  dismal  howling  of  a  pack, 
and  very  soon  a  great  many  were  up  to  him.  As  they  rushed 
at  him  some  of  the  strings  of  the  violin  were  touched,  and  the 
sound  startled  the  wolves.  He  noticed  this,  and  bringing  his 
fingers  smartly  over  the  strings,  so  alarmed  [§  38]  them  that 
before  they  recovered  from  their  surprise  he  darted  off  and 
took  refuge  on  the  roof  of  an  old  hut.  The  wolves  crowded 
round  the  hut  yelling  and  trying  to  reach  him.  In  despair  he 
tuned  his  violin  and  began  to  play.  A  hushed  silence,  un- 
broken by  any  sound  from  the  wolves,  ensued.  There  they 
sat,  eagerly  looking  at  him  and  listening  intently  to  the  music. 
He  could  not  have  wished  a  more  attentive  audience.  He 
was  discovered  playing  away  for  dear  life,  and  was  rescued  by 
his  friends  from  his  dangerous  position. 


22. 

Travelling  without  a  Ticket. 

Mr.  Robertson  and  several  other  gentlemen  were  one  day 
travelling  by  train  between  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow.  Their 
talk  turned  on  the  various  methods  that  have  been  tried  by 
unscrupulous  persons  to  cheat  the  railway  companies  out  of 
their  fare  by  travelling  without  a  ticket.  A  number  of  the 
jlever  dodges  practised  by  dishonest  travellers  were  related, 
but  it  was  generally  admitted  [act.  v.]  that  the  railway  officials 
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were  now  so  familiar  with  these  that  it  was  all  but  [§  9,  A] 
impossible  to  escape  detection.  "  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Robertson,  "  I  must  say  that  in  summer  I  make  the  journey 
from  Dumbarton  to  Glasgow,  sometimes  once  a  [the]  week, 
sometimes  oftener,  without  buying  a  ticket,  and  the  railway 
officials  have  never  said  a  word."  "  Extraordinary,"  said  all 
the  others;  "but  how  do  you  do  it?"  "Oh,"  said  Mr. 
Robertson,  with  [a]  smile,  "  I  do  it  on  my  bicycle." 


23. 

The  Heroic  Captain. 

Sir  Samuel  Hood,  when  captain  of  the  frigate  Juno,  gave  a 
nne  example  of  daring  and  humanity.  The  ship  was  lying  one 
stormy  day  at  a  West  Indian  anchorage,  when  a  raft,  with  three 
persons  on  it,  was  seen  at  [in]  some  distance  seawards  making 
for  the  harbour.  The  waves  were  breaking  over  it,  and  it 
seemed  that  at  any  moment  »ts  occupants  might  be  washed  off 
and  drowned.  Captain  Hood  at  once  ordered  [Ictffett]  out  one 
of  the  ship's  boats  to  the  rescue.  But  the  risk  was  so  certain 
that  the  crew  showed  little  readiness  to  man  the  boat  after  it 
was  lowered.  Hood,  noticing  their  hesitation,  immediately 
leaped  into  the  boat  himself,  declaring  that  he  would  never 
order  his  men  [crew]  on  any  service  in  which  he  would  not 
himself  venture.  The  effect  was  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected :  the  whole  ship's  company  were  eager  to  follow  their 
captain.  The  boat  pushed  off,  and  reached  the  raft  with  much 
[great]  difficulty,  just  in  time  to  save  the  exhausted  men  who 
fctill  clung  to  it 


PART  IV 

INTEODUCTOEY  SENTENCES 

1.  You  told  me  he  looked  as  if  he  had  lost  something  very 
valuable  [two  ways]. 

2.  I  was   told  that  he  would  never  again  return  to  his 
native  country. 

3.  When   we  arrived  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait 
until  we  were  asked  to  enter  the  stately  room. 

4.  I    listened    to   him   all    the    time    without    even   once 
interrupting  him. 

5.  You  may  count  upon  my  being  in  time. 

6.  He   was  annoyed  at  my  having  read  the  contents  of 
his  letter. 

7.  You  could  not  have   gone  this  morning  because  you 
were  late  in  getting  up. 

8.  I  should  have  liked  to  return  on  the  3rd  inst.,  but  1 
find  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  before  the  end  of  next  week. 

9.  We  have  been  told  more  than  once  that  we  need  not 
expect  him  to  arrive  before  the  10th  prox. 

10.  Had  you  finished  your  work  an  hour  sooner,  you  could 
have  gone  to  the  station  with  him. 

11.  The  gentleman  who  was  introduced  to  my  sister  last 
week  was  almost  killed  in  the  railway  accident  which  happened 
about  seven  o'clock  last  night,  some  ten  miles  from  London. 

12.  They  ought  to  have  asked   the   guide   whether   they 
might  risk  it. 

68 
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13.  I  know  I  ought  to  have  written  long  ago,  but  owing  to 
my  being  from  home,  I  could  not  have  replied  any  sooner. 

14.  On    receiving    the    news    of    his   brother's   death,    he 
wandered  aimlessly  up  and  down  in  his  room  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  suddenly  he  fell  into  his  armchair  and  lay  unconscious 
for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

1. 

President  Garfield. 

He  was  born  and  reared  in  the  forest.  He  had  never  seen 
even  a  village,  much  less  a  large  town  or  city.  He  had  seen 
but  [§  9,  d]  one  or  two  frame-houses  at  that  time,  and  these 
had  just  been  erected  in  the  vicinity.  How  could  he  understand 
that  others  enjoyed  more  than  he  [did]  ?  He  was  a  happy  boy  and 
had  his  own  home,  though  it  was  a  cabin.  He  had  his  mother 
and  brother  and  sisters,  and  they  were  just  as  dear  to  him  as 
they  are  to  those  who  dwell  in  palaces.  Why  should  he  not 
be  a  happy  boy  1  James  did  not  call  hard  work  a  hardship. 
He  was  happiest  when  toiling  on  the  farm. 

James  might  have  called  the  farm  his  teacher.  It  taught 
him  many  excellent  lessons.  He  extracted  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  from  its  soil.  He  evoked  inspiring  thoughts  from 
its  labour.  His  manhood  developed  under  its  rigid  discipline. 
His  mind  enlarged  its  mental  grasp.  The  season  spent  in  the 
school-house  could  not  have  pushed  him  higher  up  than  did 
his  experience  on  the  farm.  It  was  a  positive  proof  that  work 
is  discipline  as  much  as  study,  and  that  it  can  do  for  boys 
often  more  than  study  to  qualify  them  for  the  stern  duties  of 
life.  WM.  M.  THAYER. 


2. 

A  Brazilian  Night. 


About  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  air  begins  to  get 
cool,  and  then  you  see  every  one  coming  out  of  their  houses, 
and  going  for  their  evening  ride  or  drive  round  the  racecourse, 
unless  they  have  been  out  all  through  [during]  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  sun  loses  kis  power  as  he  nears  the  horizon,  and 
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sinks  [goes]  down  like  a  flaming  ball,  quicker  and  quicker,  till 
he  drops  so  suddenly  into  the  sea  you  almost  expect  to  see  a 
splash.  The  gorgeous  gold  and  crimson  clouds  he  leaves 
behind  him  are  brought  into  strong  relief  by  a  row  of  cocoanut 
palms  between  us  and  the  west,  and  then  in  a  very  few 
moments  all  [every]  trace  is  gone,  and,  before  you  can  get 
home,  the  glory  of  stars  and  moon  appear. 


II. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  amazement  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
shadow  of  myself  and  my  horse  thrown  distinctly  by  Venus ; 
and  everything  in  the  moonlight  is  as  clear  and  sharply 
denned  as  if  it  were  daylight.  But  leave  the  sky  and  look  at 
the  earth.  What  is  that  tiny  spark  which  flashes  and  dis- 
appears, and  flashes  again  in  the  grass  at  your  feet?  And 
there  is  another,  and  still  another — hundreds  upon  hundreds 
— the  air,  the  grass,  the  bushes,  are  alive  with  them ;  even 
the  moonbeams  pale  before  their  tender  green  and  golden  light. 
You  try  to  catch  one,  which  passes  nearer  than  the  others, 
and,  when  you  open  your  hand,  half  [almost]  expect  to  see  a 
tiny  fairy  standing  upon  it,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  ready  to 
light  her  queen. 


III. 

But  what  do  you  find  ?  No  fairy,  certainly  ;  only  an  ugly 
little  brownish  beetle  which  flies  quietly  away  to  join  its  friends 
in  their  evening's  amusement.  As  you  watch,  more  and  more 
come  out,  rising  higher  and  higher  as  the  evening  goes  on, 
first  among  the  leaves  of  palms,  then  lighting  the  heads  of  the 
larger  trees  with  an  illumination  more  delicate  and  beautiful 
than  any  planned  by  man,  reaching  their  greatest  numbers 
and  beauty  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  then  gradually 
decreasing,  till  by  eleven  o'clock  there  is  hardly  one  left.  The 
first  night  I  was  too  much  excited  by  the  novelty  of  everything 
to  sleep  much,  and  I  was,  moreover,  disturbed  by  a  light,  which 
seemed  to  come  in  through  a  crack  in  the  door  of  my  room, 
and  which  went  out  the  moment  I  moved.  At  last,  I  suddenly 
remembered  that  a  fire-fly,  imprisoned  in  my  net  and  left  on 
the  table  near  the  door,  was  the  innocent  cause  of  my  alarm. 

Half-Hours  in  Many  Lands. 
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President  Garfield's  Father. 

Abram  Garfield  was  a  tall,  heavy,  handsome  man,  capable 
of  great  endurance ;  just  the  man  to  plunge  into  a  wilderness 
to  make  a  home  and  clear  land  for  a  farm.  He  possessed  the 
strength,  will,  and  wisdom  for  such  an  enterprise.  His  brain 
was  in  fair  proportion  to  his  body,  large  and  active,  making 
him  a  strong-minded  man ;  and,  under  other  and  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  he  might  have  made  a  broad  and  deep 
mark  on  his  day  and  generation.  But  he  thought  of  nothing 
else  except  his  family  in  those  days  of  [the]  hardship  and  want, 
and  so  he  chose  a  home  and  occupation  where  honour  and 
fame  were  out  of  question.  But  with  all  his  physical 
strength,  the  loving  father  was  not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of 
disease.  One  day,  in  the  midst  of  his  hard  toil,  he  heard  the 
alarm  of  "  Fire  in  the  forest."  Forest  fires  wrere  common  in 
summer  time,  and  often  large  tracts  of  woods  were  burned 
over,  and  sometimes  pioneer  cabins  were  destroyed,  and  the 
crops  on  little  farms  in  the  wilderness  were  injured. 

From  Log-Cabin  to  White  House. 


4. 

Tarn  Rogers. 

I  was  born  in  Garlieston  about  forty  years  ago,  and  when 
day  breaks  I  can  show  you  the  cottage  in  which  I  dwelt.  The 
woods  and  walks  around  Galloway  House  are,  I  daresay,  little 
changed,  but  the  village  is  completely  transformed.  In  one  of 
the  low  thatched  cottages  facing  the  bay  dwelt  Mr.  Blyth  and 
his  fair  daughter  Mary ;  and  as  Miss  Blyth  and  I  were  about 
an  age,  and  attended  the  same  school,  we  were  often  together. 
Not  a  sylvan  nook  around  the  Earl  of  Galloway's  castle  but 
[§  9>  /]  we  visited  in  company.  For  Mary  I  gathered  the  first 
primroses  and  cowslips,  and  rarely  they  bloomed  in  that  Elysian 
retreat.  Beneath  the  stately  trees  we  wove  visions  as  bright 
as  the  sun's  setting  rays.  Often  we  wandered  as  far  as 
Cruggleton  Castle,  built  by  the  sea-kings  of  the  north  :  and 
one  day,  sitting  beneath  its  [beffett]  ruined  archway,  we  plighted 
our  [each  other]  troth,  and  I  returned  home  that  day  more 
elated  than  the  conqueror  of  a  kingdom.  Of  course  this  adinir- 
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able  arrangement  was  to  remain  [a]  secret  until  such  [the]  tim« 
as  I  had  acquired  a  fortune,  which  I  was  sure  to  gain  by 
going  to  Liverpool  and  becoming  a  sailor. 

Adventures  and  Traditions. 

5, 

Through  "  Bonnie  Scotland." 

i 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  most  beautiful  points  of 
Scottish  scenery  lie  hidden  in  some  sequestered  dell,  and  that 
you  may  travel  through  the  country  in  every  direction  without 
being  aware  of  your  vicinity  to  what  is  well  worth  seeing, 
unless  [§  40]  intention  or  accident  carry  you  to  the  very  spot. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  on  the  road  between  Glenluce  and 
Stranraer,  which  is,  generally  speaking,  an  uninteresting 
country.  But  here  and  there  the  progress  of  rills,  or  burns, 
has  formed  dells  and  glens  on  whose  banks  trees  and  shrubs  of 
all  kinds  find  a  shelter,  and  grow  with  a  luxuriant  profusion 
which  is  the  more  gratifying,  as  it  forms  an  unexpected  contrast 
with  the  general  face  of  the  country.  This  is  eminently  the 
case  with  the  approach  to  Castle  Kennedy,  the  palatial  residence 
of  the  noble  Earl  of  Stair. 


II. 

All  that  art  or  wealth  can  accomplish  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  a  spot  on  which  [the]  Nature  has  profusely  lavished  her 
choicest  gifts,  seem  to  have  been  expended  on  the  place. 
Whoever  is  the  presiding  genius  of  this  Elysian  retreat  has 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  artistic  skill.  The  lawns 
around  the  castle  are  so  admirably  laid  out,  one  thing  is  so 
tastefully  contrasted  with  another,  that  the  eye  never  becomes 
satiated  with  the  sameness  of  [the]  scenery.  The  stately  trees 
which  skirt  the  lakes  seem  to  be  dreamily  contemplating  their 
mighty  proportions  in  the  pellucid  water[s],  while  the  verdant 
lawns,  interspersed  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  form  vistas  of 
beauty  on  which  the  eye  delights  to  linger,  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  loveliness  in  Scotland.  Adventures  and  Traditions. 
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6. 

Extracts  from  "Music  Study  in  Germany." 


You  will  be  surprised  to  get  this  letter  [dated]  from  a  little 
village  on  the  Khine,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  tell  you  how  I 
came  here,  if  the  vilest  of  vile  paper  and  pens  will  permit  [it]. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  L.  just  before  I  left  Berlin,  in  which  I 
informed  her  that  I  intended  to  go  [on]  a  little  trip  with  a 
party  of  friends,  as  Berlin  in  summer  is  malarious,  and  I  felt 
the  need  of  [that  I  needed]  a  change.  Thursday  a  week  ago  we 
left  Berlin  and  rode  straight  through  to  Frankfort.  It  was  a 
long  journey,  and  lasted  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
ten  at  night.  I  got  up  at  four  in  the  morning  in  a  most 
halcyon  frame  of  mind,  and  sallied  to  the  station,  where  I 
found  the  others  waiting  for  me.  It  was  a  lovely  ride  from 
Berlin  to  Frankfort,  and  having  been  shut  up  in  a  city  for 
nearly  two  years,  the  country  appeared  perfectly  charming 
and  new  to  me,  and  every  little  smiling  tuft  of  daisies  had  a 
special  significance. 


II. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  stopped  at  Frankfort  on  your 
travels.  I  felt  dead  in  love  with  it  and  liked  it  better  than 
any  part  of  Germany  I  have  seen.  It  is  such  a  quiet  town, 
and  has  such  an  air  of  elegance,  and  there  are  such  lovely 
walks  round  about.  Everything  looks  so  clean,  and  the  streets 
are  so  handsomely  laid  out,  and  then  there  are  no  smells,  as  there 
are  in  Berlin.  The  river  flows  along  the  outside  of  the  city, 
and  the  promenade  along  it  is  delightful.  I  went  to  see  the 
house  where  my  adorable  Goethe  was  born,  and  afterwards 
walked  over  the  bridge  over  which  he  used  to  go  to  school. 
There  was  a  gilded  cock  perched  upon  it,  which  he  used  to  be 
very  fond  of  as  a  child.  We  saw  his  statue,  and  then  visited 
the  museum  where  was  Danecker's  great  masterpiece,  Ariadne 
sitting  on  the  Panther. 

in. 

We  left  Frankfort  at  7  P.M.,  and  rode  to  Mainz,  which  is 
only  a  ride  of  two  hours  I  believe.  As  we  came  over  the 
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railroad  bridge  into  the  town,  we  got  our  first  glimpse  of  the 
Rhine,  and  it  was  a  splendid  sight.  Our  hotel  was  very  near 
[at]  the  river,  and  as  our  rooms  were  front  rooms  and  three 
stories  up,  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  it.  In  the  evening 
it  was  so  fascinating  to  watch  the  lights  on  the  water  and  the 
boats  plying  up  and  down,  that  it  was  long  before  we  could 
make  up  our  minds  to  leave  the  windows  and  go  to  bed.  At 
Mainz  we  saw  our  first  cathedral.  It  is  six  hundred  years  old, 
and  has  suffered  six  times  by  fire,  but  it  is  very  fine  notwith- 
standing. We  spent  a  long  time  studying  it.  Afterwards  we 
visited  another  church  and  ascended  a  tower  which  was  built 
30  B.C.  It  seemed  almost  as  firm  as  [on]  the  day  it  was 
finished.  The  view  from  it  is  magnificent,  and  the  top  of  it  is 
all  overgrown  with  harebells,  golden  rod,  and  grass. 

w. 

On  Sunday  evening  we  took  the  boat  for  Cologne,  which  we 
reached  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Oh,  that  sail  down 
the  Rhine  was  too  delicious  !  The  weather  was  perfect,  and 
everything  seemed  to  me  like  a  fairy  tale.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Rhine,  and  it  was  too  lovely  to  see 
those  old  castles  in  every  degree  of  ruin,  jutting  out  over  the 
steep  rocks,  so  high  in  the  air,  and  then  the  vineyards  sloping 
down  the  hillsides  to  the  water's  edge.  The  whole  lay  of  the 
land  was  so  exquisite.  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  so  celebrated, 
and  that  so  much  has  been  written  about  it. 


v. 

To-day  is  Christmas  Day,  and  I  have  thought  much  of  you 
all  at  home,  and  have  wondered  if  you  have  been  having  an 
apathetic  time  as  usual.  I  think  we  often  spend  Christmas  in 
a  most  shocking  fashion  in  America,  and  I  mean  to  revolutionise 
all  when  I  get  back.  So  long  a  time  in  Germany  has  taught 
me  better.  Here  it  is  a  season  of  universal  joy,  and  everybody 
enters  into  it.  Last  night  we  had  a  Christmas  tree  at  the  S.'s, 
as  [we]  always  [do].  We  went  there  at  half -past  six,  and  it 
was  the  prettiest  thing  to  see  in  every  house,  nearly,  a  tree 
[which  was]  lighted,  or  in  process  of  being  so.  As  a  separate 
family  lives  on  each  floor,  often  in  one  house  would  be  three 
trees,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  front  rooms.  The  curtains 
are  always  drawn  up,  to  give  the  passers-by  the  benefit  of  it. 
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VI. 

They  do  not  make  a  fearful  undertaking  of  having  a 
Christmas  tree  here,  as  we  [do]  in  America,  and  so  they  are 
attainable  by  everybody.  The  tree  is  small  to  begin  with,  and 
nothing  is  put  [hung]  on  it  except  the  tapers  and  bonbons. 
It  is  fixed  on  a  small  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square 
ftable  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  each  person's  presents 
are  arranged  in  a  separate  pile  around  it.  The  tree  is  only 
lighted  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  and  for  the  air  of  festivity  it 
throws  over  the  thing.  After  a  crisp  walk  in  the  moonlight 
we  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  piece  of  cake.  I  had 
just  begun  my  second  cup  when,  presto  !  the  parlour  door  flew 
open  [auf],  and  there  stood  the  little  green  tree,  blossoming 
out  into  lights,  and  throwing  its  gleams  over  the  well-laden 
'table. 


VII. 

There  was  a  general  scramble  and  a  search  for  one's  own 
pile,  succeeded  by  deep  silence  and  suspense  while  we  opened 
the  papers.  Such  a  hand-shaking  and  embracing  and  thanking 
as  followed !  concluding  with  the  satisfactory  conviction  that 

Swe]  each  had  [received]  "just  what  we  wanted."  Germans 
o  not  despise  the  utilitarian  in  their  Christmas  gifts,  as  we 
[do],  but  between  these  and  their  birthday  offerings  expect  to 
be  set  up  for  the  rest  of  the  year  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
well  as  in  its  superfluities.  Presents  of  stockings,  underclothes, 
slippers,  handkerchiefs,  books — nothing  comes  amiss.  And 
every  one  must  give  something  to  every  one  else. 


7. 

Frederick  the  Great, 
i. 

Frederick,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederick  William 
[§  1,  c],  was  born  in  January  1712.  It  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced that  he  had  received  from  [the]  nature  a  strong  and 
sharp  understanding  and  a  rare  firmness  of  temper  and  intensity 
of  will.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  his  character,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  [the]  nature,  or  to  the 
<»*)  F 
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strange  training  which  he  underwent.  The  history  of  hi* 
boyhood  is  painfully  interesting.  After  completing  his  twenty 
first  year,  he  could  scarcely  be  kept  much  longer  under  the 
restraints  which  had  made  his  boyhood  miserable.  Suffering 
had  matured  his  understanding,  while  it  had  hardened  his 
heart  and  soured  his  temper. 

II. 

Frederick's  favourite  abode  was  at  Rheinsberg,  near  the 
frontier  which  separates  the  Prussian  dominions  from  the 
Duchy  [§  2,  b\  of  Mecklenburg.  Rheinsberg  is  a  fertile  and 
smiling  spot  [jutt,  m.],  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  waste  of  the 
Marquisat[e]  [n.].  r^ne  mansi°n>  surrounded  by  woods  of  oak 
and  beech,  looks  out  upon  a  spacious  lake.  There  Frederick 
amused  himself  by  laying  out  gardens  in  regular  alleys,  by 
building  [§  41,  /]  conservatories,  and  by  collecting  rare  fruits 
and  flowers.  His  retirement  was  enlivened  by  a  few  companions, 
among  whom  he  seems  to  have  preferred  those  of  French  birth 
or  extraction.  With  these  inmates  he  dined  and  supped  well, 
drank  freely,  and  amused  himself  sometimes  with  concerts,  but 
literature  was  his  chief  resource. 


8. 

At  the  Red  Sea. 

Once  out  of  Cairo,  we  were  in  the  ocean  of  sand  and 
desolation,  as  much  as  a  ship  out  of  Plymouth  is  in  the  ocean 
of  green  water.  We  passed  across  the  characteristic  flinty 
ground  of  the  real  desert ;  we  saw  rolling  hills  of  tawny, 
almost  golden  sand,  like  yellow  snowhills  drifted  and  smoothed 
by  the  winds,  and  as  if  never  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 
We  saw  troops  of  light  gazelles  bounding  along  with  elastic 
step  as  they  fled  in  terror  from  the  mysterious  monster  that 
rushed  snorting  towards  them  from  the  horizon.  We  saw  in 
great  beauty  more  than  one  mirage,  fully  realising  all  we  had 
ever  [je]  heard  of  its  deceptive  likeness  to  tiny  bays  and 
jutting  promontories,  and  with  a  hazy  brightness  over  them 
singularly  picturesque.  We  saw  streams  of  loaded  camels, 
with  Arabs  on  foot  guiding  them,  and  slowly  journeying,  as 
their  predecessors  had  done  for  thousands  of  years,  along  that 
old  route,  it  may  be  to  Palestine  or  to  Arabia,  or  to  strange 
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and  unknown  scenes,  or  to  verdant  seas  of  pasture  lands  for 
goats  and  camels  with  tents  pitched  round  springs  of  water- 
spots  [to]  which  no  vacation  tourist  has  yet  penetrated. 

Half-Hours  in  Many  Lands. 


9. 

Cairo. 

One  of  the  most  reverential  worshippers  we  saw  was  an 
old  man  on  the  deck  of  an  Austrian  steamer.  One  of  my 
companions  directed  my  attention  to  the  reverence  of  the  man. 
We  all  agreed  that  this  person  seemed  to  be  of  the  true  sort, 
sincere  and  honest,  though  ignorant.  So  when  he  rose  from 
his  knees  we  were  disposed  to  be  very  civil  to  him,  and  lent 
him  a  binocular  glass  to  study  the  landscape,  with  which  he 
was  greatly  delighted.  But  the  old  man  stole  the  glass,  and 
it  was  only  recovered  after  a  search  by  the  steward  in  his 
travelling  bundle,  where  it  was  wrapped  up  in  an  old  sheepskin. 
He  seemed  quite  aware  of  the  theft,  and  skulked  off,  not 
without  fear  of  subsequent  punishment,  which,  however,  was 
not  inflicted.  But  let  us  return  to  our  railway  journey.  By 
far  the  most  notable  object  we  saw  before  reaching  Cairo  were 
two  grey  triangles  rising  over  some  palms  to  [gegen]  [the] 
south,  and  piercing  the  blue  sky :  they  were  the  Pyramids. 
We  reached  Cairo  in  the  evening  in  time  to  enjoy  a  golden 
sunset  with  burnished  clouds  rising  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith.  Half-Hours  in  Many  Lands. 


10. 

Among  the  Esquimo. 


It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  shouts,  yells,  and  laughter 
of  the  savages,  or  the  confusion  that  existed  for  two  or  three 
hours.  The  females  were  at  first  very  shy,  and  unwilling  to 
come  on  the  ice,  but  bartered  everything  from  their  boats. 
This  timidity,  however,  soon  wore  off;  and  they,  in  the  end, 
became  as  noisy  and  boisterous  as  the  men.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  anything  more  ugly  than  the  countenances 
of  the  old  women,  who  had  such  a  forbidding  set  of  features  as 
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scarcely  could  be  called  human;  to  which  might  be  added 
their  dress,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  aged  orang- 
outangs. 

II. 

In  order  to  amuse  our  new  acquaintances  as  much  as 
possible,  a  fiddler  was  sent  on  the  ice,  where  he  instantly  found 
a  most  delighted  set  of  dancers,  of  whom  some  of  the  women 
kept  pretty  good  time.  Their  only  figure  consisted  in  stamping 
and  jumping  with  all  their  might.  Our  musician,  who  was  a 
lively  fellow,  soon  caught  the  infection,  and  began  cutting 
capers  also.  In  a  short  time,  every  one  on  the  floe — officers, 
men,  and  savages — were  dancing  together,  and  exhibited  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  I  ever  witnessed.  One  of  our 
seamen,  of  a  fresh,  ruddy  complexion,  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  the  young  females. 


in. 

The  exertion  of  dancing  so  exhilarated  the  Esquimo,  that 
they  had  the  appearance  of  being  boisterously  drunk,  and 
played  many  extraordinary  pranks.  Amongst  others,  it  was  a 
favourite  joke  to  run  slily  behind  the  seamen,  and,  shouting 
loudly  in  one  ear,  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  very  smart  slap 
on  the  other.  While  looking  on  I  was  sharply  saluted  in  this 
manner,  and,  of  course,  was  quite  startled,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  bystanders ;  our  cook,  who  was  a  most  active  and 
unwearied  jumper,  became  so  great  a  favourite  that  every  one 
boxed  his  ears  so  soundly  as  to  oblige  the  poor  man  to  retire 
from  such  boisterous  marks  of  approbation. 

Half-Hours  in  Many  Lands. 

11. 

Extracts  from  "Gulliver's  Travels." 
i. 

I  remember,  one  morning,  when  I  sat  down  to  table  to  eat 
a  piece  of  sweet  cake  for  [git]  my  breakfast,  above  twenty 
wasps,  allured  by  the  smell,  came  flying1  into  the  room, 

1  After  the  verb  f ommcn  render  the  English  present  participle  by  the 
German  past  participle, 
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humming  louder  than  the  drones  of  as  many  bagpipes.  Some 
of  them  seized  my  cake  and  carried  it  away ;  others  flew  about 
my  head  and  [my]  face,1  confounding  me  with  the  noise,  and 
putting  me  into  the  utmost  terror  of  their  stings.  However, 
I  had  the  courage  to  rise  and  draw  my  hanger  and  attack 
them  in  the  air.  I  dispatched  four  of  them  and  the  rest  got 
away,  and  I  presently  shut  my  window.  These  insects  were 
as  large  as  partridges ;  I  took  out  their  stings,  found  them  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  and  as  sharp  as  needles.  I  carefully 
preserved  them  all,  and  upon  my  return  to  England  presented 
a  friend  of  mine,  a  naturalist,  with  three  of  them,  and  kept 
the  fourth  for  myself. 

n. 

As  I  sat  quietly  meditating  at  my  table,  I  heard  something 
bounce  in  at  the  [jlttn]  little  window  and  skip  about  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Although  I  was  much  alarmed,  yet  I 
ventured  to  look  out,  but  without  stirring  from  my  seat ;  and 
then  I  saw  this  frolicsome  animal  frisking  and  leaping  up  and 
down,  till  at  last  he  came  to  my  box,  which  he  seemed  to  view 
with  great  pleasure  and  curiosity,  peeping  in  at  the  door  and 
every  window.  I  retreated  to  the  farther  corner  of  my  room, 
but  the  monkey  looking  in  at  every  side,  put  me  in  such  a 
fright,  that  I  wanted  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  myself  under 
the  bed,  as  I  might  easily  have  done  [§  35]. 


in. 

After  some  time  spent  in  peeping,  grinning,  and  chattering, 
he  at  last  espied  me,  and  reaching  one  of  his  paws  in  at  the 
door,  as  a  cat  does  when  she  plays  with  a  mouse,  although  I 
often  shifted  place  to  avoid  him,  he  at  length  seized  the  lappet 
of  my  coat,  which  was  very  thick  and  strong,  and  dragged  me 
out.  He  took  me  up  in  his  right  fore-foot  and  held  me  as  a 
nurse  does  a  child,  just  as  I  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  creature 
do  with  a  kitten  in  Europe,  and  when  I  offered  to  struggle  he 
squeezed  me  so  hard  that  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  submit. 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  took  me  for  a  young  one 

1  The  article  or  possessive  adjective  must  be  repeated  if  the  nouns  are 
of  different  gender  :  Kx.  $et  (SFUitt)  3lrm  imb  $llf$— but : 

unb  Me  (welne)  £cmb. 
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of  his  own  species,  by  his  often  stroking  my  face  very  gently 
with  his  other  paw. 

IV. 

In  these  diversions  he  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  at  the 
door,  as  if  somebody  were  opening  it,  whereupon  he  suddenly 
leaped  up  to  the  window  at  which  he  had  come  in,  and  thence 
upon  the  leads  and  gutters,  walking  upon  three  legs  and 
holding  me  in  the  fourth,  till  he  clambered  up  to  a  roof  that 
was  next  to  ours.  I  heard  G.  give  a  shriek  at  the  moment  he 
was  carrying  me  out.  The  poor  girl  was  almost  distracted ; 
that  quarter  of  the  palace  was  all  in  an  uproar ;  the  servants 
ran  for  ladders ;  the  monkey  was  seen  by  hundreds  in  the 
court,  sitting  upon  the  ridge  of  a  building,  holding  me  like  a 
baby  in  one  of  his  fore-paws,  and  feeding  me  with  the  other, 
by  cramming  into  my  mouth  some  victuals,  and  patting  me 
when  I  would  not  eat. 


PART  v 


INTEODUCTOEY  SENTENCES 

1.  It  is  more  than  six  months  since  that  dreadful  calamity 
happened,   and    yet    I    cannot    fully    realise    that   I    was    sc 
miraculously  saved  from  death. 

2.  Try  as  I  might,  I  could  not  have  been  any  quicker. 

3.  If  you  have  once  made  up  your  mind  to  do  it,  then  set  to 
it  with  all  your  courage  and  judgment. 

4.  The  lion  is  the  king  of  beasts,  but  he  is  hardly  suitable 
for  a  domestic  pet. 

5.  As  to  his  accomplishments,  I  have  reason  to  speak  very 
highly  of  them. 

6.  She  has  a  pleasing  voice,  which  she  accompanies  with  her 
musical  instrument  with  judgment. 

7.  I  was  sure  he  made  a  mistake  in  counting. 

8.  At  present  I  could  not  approve  of  your  proceedings. 

9.  On  account  of  the  rain,  the  journey  had  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

10.  I  should  not  like  to  leave  my  brother  in  his  illness, 
however  much  my  own  health  suffers  therefrom. 

11.  How  could  I  be  expected  to  know  it? 

12.  We  were   just   about   to  leave  the  house   when   they 
arrived  from  the  station,  and  I  could  not  help  remarking  how 
well  they  looked. 

13.  Let  us  wait  here  for  a  moment  and  see  if  we  cannot 
discover  any  reason  for  his  leaving  us  so  soon. 

14.  I  should  have  liked  to  hear  him,   but   circumstances 
prevented  me  from  leaving  the  house  last  night. 

15.  Turn  as  we  pleased,  we  saw  a  different  quarter  of  the 
Heavens  with  different  mountain  tops  along  the  skyline. 

71 
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1. 

The  Sailor. 


The  sailor  is  true  to  his  ship.  In  the  hour  of  danger  tht 
captain  is  the  last  man  to  leave  it.  Whether  it  be  peril  by 
fire  or  storm,  the  captain  first  sees  the  women  and  children 
safe,  then  his  passengers,  then  his  men,  lastly  himself.  In 
such  cases,  courage,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward.  It  does  not 
seek  for  applause,  neither  on  sea  nor  land.  "  I  have  only  done 
my  duty,"  is  the  seaman's  best  praise.  Danger  proves  the 
occasion  for  evincing  the  highest  qualities.  When  many  lives 
are  at  stake,  honour  requires  every  effort  to  save  them. 
Although  the  courageous  man  may  rate  the  danger  at  its  full 
value,  he  does  not  dread  it,  but  manfully  faces  it.  He  is  ready 
to  meet  [the]  death  and  life  with  equal  calmness. 


II. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  the  captain  of  a  king's 
ship  remaining  on  board  to  the  last,  was  that  of  Commander 
Rion.  His  ship,  the  Guardian,  while  in  mid-ocean,  ran  into  an 
iceberg  during  a  fog.  Shipwreck  appeared  imminent.  The 
pumps  were  worked  without  ceasing.  Everything  likely  to 
lighten  the  ship  was  thrown  overboard — guns,  stores,  and 
bombs.  After  forty-eight  hours  of  incessant  working  without 
[the]  hope  of  [attf]  rescue,  a  cry  arose  for  [git]  the  "  boats." 
Rion's  servant  asked  him  which  boat  he  would  go  in,  that  he 
might  take  his  place  beside  him.  His  answer  was,  "  that  he 
would  stay  with  [on]  the  ship,  save  her  if  he  could,  and,  if 
needs  be,  sink  with  her."  SMILES,  On  Duty. 


2. 

Extracts  from  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 


Our  little  habitation  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping 
hill,  sheltered  with  a  beautiful  underwood  behind  and  a 
prattling  river  before.  On  one  side  a  meadow,  on  the  other  a 
grreen,  My  farm  consisted  of  about  twenty  acres  of  excellent) 
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land,  having  given  a  hundred  pounds  for  my  predecessor's  good- 
will. Nothing  could  exceed  the  neatness  of  my  little  enclosures, 
tne  elms  and  hedgerows  appearing  with  inexpressible  beauty. 
My  house  consisted  of  but  one  storey,  and  was  covered  with 
thatch,  which  gave  it  an  air  of  great  snugness  ;  the  walls  on 
the  inside  were  nicely  whitewashed,  and  my  daughters  under- 
took to  adorn  them  with  pictures  of  their  own  designing. 
Though  the  same  room  served  us  for  parlour  and  kitchen,  that 
only  made  it  the  warmer. 

n. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  house,  my  predecessor  had 
made  a  seat  overheaded  by  a  hedge  of  hawthorn  and  honey- 
suckle. Here,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  our  labour  soon 
finished,  we  usually  sat  together  to  enjoy  an  extensive  land- 
scape, in  the  calm  of  the  evening.  Here,  too,  we  drank  tea, 
which  now  was  become  an  occasional  banquet ;  and  as  we  had 
it  but  seldom,  it  diffused  a  new  joy,  the  preparation  for  [to]  it 
being  made  with  no  small  share  of  bustle  and  ceremony.  On 
these  occasions  our  two  little  ones  always  read  for  us,  and  they 
were  regularly  served  after  we  had  done.  Sometimes,  to  give 
variety  to  our  amusements,  the  girls  sang  to  the  guitar ;  and 
while  they  thus  formed  a  little  concert,  my  wife  and  I  would 
stroll  down  the  sloping  field,  that  was  embellished  with  blue- 
bells and  centaury,  talk  of  our  children  with  rapture,  and 
enjoy  the  breeze  that  wafted  [both]  health  and  harmony. 


in. 

It  was  about  [at]  the  beginning  of  autumn,  on  a  holiday, 
for  I  kept  such  as  intervals  of  [^ttr]  relaxation  from  labour, 
that  I  had  drawn  [led]  out  my  family  to  our  usual  place  of 
amusement,  and  our  young  musicians  began  their  usual 
concert.  As  we  were  thus  engaged,  we  saw  a  stag  bound 
nimbly  by,  within  about  twenty  paces  of  where  we  were  sitting, 
and,  by  its  panting,  it  seemed  pressed  by  the  hunters.  We 
had  not  much  time  to  reflect  upon  the  poor  animal's  distress, 
when  we  perceived  the  dogs  and  horsemen  come  sweeping 
along  at  some  distance  behind,  and  making  the  very  path  it 
had  taken.  I  was  instantly  for  returning  with  my  family; 
but  either  curiosity  or  surprise,  or  some  hidden  motive,  held 
my  wife  and  daughters  to  their  seats. 
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IV. 

The  huntsman  who  rode  foremost  passed  us  with  great 
swiftness,  followed  by  four  or  five  persons  more,  who  seemed 
in  equal  haste.  At  last  a  young  gentleman,  of  a  more  genteel 
appearance  than  the  rest,  came  forward,  and  for  a  while 
regarding  us  instead  of  pursuing  the  chase,  stopped  short,  and 
giving  his  horse  to  a  servant,  approached  us  with  a  careless 
superior  air.  He  seemed  to  want  no  introduction,  but  was 
going  to  salute  my  daughters  as  one  certain  of  a  kind  reception; 
but  they  had  early  learnt  the  lesson  of  looking  presumption 
out  of  countenance.  Thereupon  he  let  us  know  that  his  name 
was  Thornhill,  and  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  estate  that 
lay  for  some  extent  around  us.  He  again,  therefore,  offered  t# 
salute  the  female  part  of  the  family ;  and  such  was  the  powei 
of  fortune  and  fine  clothes,  that  he  found  no  second  repulse. 


v. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  poor  man's  friendship,  for  [att§]  two 
reasons  :  because  I  knew  that  he  wanted  mine,  and  I  knew  him 
to  be  friendly  as  far  as  he  was  able.  He  was  known  in  our 
neighbourhood  by  the  character  of  the  poor  gentleman,  that 
would  do  no  good  when  he  was  young,  though  he  was  not  yet 
thirty.  He  would  at  intervals  talk  with  great  good  sense ; 
but  in  general  he  was  fondest  of  the  company  of  children, 
whom  he  used  to  call  harmless  little  men.  He  was  famous,  1 
found,  for  singing  them  ballads  and  telling  them  stories,  and 
seldom  went  out  without  something  in  his  pockets  for  them — a 
piece  of  gingerbread  or  a  halfpenny  whistle.  He  generally 
came  for  a  few  days  into  our  neighbourhood,  once  a  year,  and 
lived  upon  [t)0n]  the  neighbours'  hospitality. 

VI. 

We  now  sat  down  to  dinner,  which  was  almost  cold ;  but 
previously,  my  arm  still  continuing  painful,  Sir  William  wrote 
a  prescription,  for  he  had  made  the  study  of  physics  his  amuse- 
ment, and  was  more  than  moderately  skilled  in  the  profession: 
this  being  sent  to  an  apothecary  who  lived  in  the  place,  my 
arm  was  dressed,  and  I  found  almost  instantaneous  relief.  We 
were  waited  upon  at  dinner  by  the  jailer  himself  [act.  v.],  who 
was  willing  to  do  our  guest  all  the  honour  in  his  power.  But 
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Oefore  we  had  well  dined,  another  message  was  brought  from 
his  nephew,  desiring  permission  to  appear  in  order  to  vindicate 
his  innocence  and  honour;  with  which  request  the  baronet 
complied,  and  desired  Mr.  Thornhill  to  be  introduced. 


3. 

Oliver  Twist. 


Oliver  walked  twenty  miles  that  day,  and  all  that  time 
tasted  nothing  but  a  crust  of  dry  bread  and  a  few  draughts 
of  water,  which  he  begged  at  [in]  the  cottage  by  the  roadside. 
When  the  night  came,  he  turned  into  a  meadow ;  and  creeping 
close  under  a  hay-rick,  determined  to  lie  there  till  morning. 
He  felt  frightened  at  first ;  for  the  wind  moaned  dismally  over 
the  empty  fields,  and  he  was  cold  and  hungry  and  more  alone 
than  he  had  ever  felt  [refl.]  before.  Being  very  tired  with  his 
walk,  however,  he  soon  fell  asleep  and  forgot  his  troubles.  He 
felt  cold  and  stiff  when  he  got  up  next  morning,  and  so  hungry 
that  he  was  obliged  to  exchange  the  penny  for  a  small  loaf  in 
the  very  first  village  through  which  he  passed.  He  had  walked 
no  more  than  twelve  miles  when  night  closed  in  again.  His 
feet  were  sore  and  his  legs  so  weak  that  they  trembled  beneath 
him.  Another  night  passed  in  the  bleak  damp  air  made  him 
worse ;  when  he  set  forward  on  his  journey  next  morning,  he 
could  hardly  crawl  along. 

n. 

It  was  a  chill,  damp,  windy  night,  when  the  Jew,  buttoning 
his  great-coat  tight  round  his  shrivelled  body,  and  pulling  the 
collar  up  over  his  ears  so  as  completely  to  obscure  [cover]  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  emerged  from  his  den.  He  paused  on 
the  step  as  the  door  was  locked  and  chained  behind  him ;  and 
having  listened  while  the  boys  made  all  secure,  and  until  their 
retreating  footsteps  were  no  longer  audible,  slunk  down  the 
street  as  quickly  as  he  could.  The  house  to  which  Oliver  had 
been  conveyed  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel.  The 
Jew  stopped  [for]  an  instant  at  the  corner  of  the  street ;  and, 
glancing  suspiciously  round,  crossed  the  road  and  struck  off  in 
the  direction  of  Spitalfields.  The  mud  lay  thick  upon  the  stones, 
and  a  black  mist  hung  over  the  streets ;  the  rain  fell  sluggishly 
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down,  and  everything  felt  cold  and  clammy  to  the  touch.  It 
seemed  just  the  night  when  it  befitted  such  a  being  as  the  Jew 
to  be  abroad.  As  he  glided  stealthily  along,  creeping  beneath 
ihe  shelter  of  the  walls  and  doorways,  the  hideous  old  man 
seemed  like  some  loathsome  reptile  engendered  in  the  slime  and 
darkness  through  which  he  moved  :  crawling  forth  by  night  in 
search  of  some  rich  offal  for  [311]  a  meal. 

m. 

It  was  a  lovely  spot  to  which  they  repaired.  Oliver,  whose 
days  had  been  spent  among  squalid  crowds,  and  in  the  midst 
of  noise  and  brawling,  seemed  to  enter  on  a  new  existence  there. 
The  rose  and  honeysuckle  clung  to  the  cottage  walls  ;  the  ivy 
crept  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  the  garden  flowers 
perfumed  the  air  with  delicious  odours.  Hard  by  was  a  little 
churchyard,  not  crowded  with  tall  unsightly  gravestones,  but 
full  of  humble  mounds,  covered  with  fresh  turf  and  moss, 
beneath  which  the  old  people  of  the  village  lay  at  rest.  Oliver 
often  wandered  here  ;  and,  thinking  of  the  wretched  grave  in 
which  his  mother  lay,  would  sometimes  sit  him  down  and  sob 
unseen  ;  but,  when  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  deep  sky  overhead, 
he  would  cease  to  think  of  her  as  lying  in  the  ground,  and 
would  weep  for  her,  sadly,  but  without  pain. 


IV. 

It  was  a  happy  time.  The  days  were  peaceful  and  serene ; 
the  nights  brought  with  them  neither  fear  nor  care ;  no 
languishing  in  a  wretched  prison,  or  associating  with  wretched 
men ;  nothing  but  pleasant  and  happy  thoughts.  Every 
morning  he  went  to  a  white-headed  old  gentleman  who  lived 
near  the  little  church,  who  taught  him  to  read  better,  and  to 
write  ;  and  who  spoke  so  kindly  and  took  such  pains,  that 
Oliver  could  never  try  enough  to  please  him.  Then  he  would 
walk  with  Mrs.  M.  and  Miss  R,  and  hear  them  talk  of 
books  ;  or  perhaps  sit  near  them  in  some  shady  place,  and 
listen  while  the  young  lady  read :  which  he  could  have  done 
until  it  grew  too  dark  to  see  the  letters.  Then  he  had  his  own 
lessons  for  the  next  day  to  prepare,  and  at  this  he  would  work 
hard,  in  a  little  room  which  looked  into  the  garden,  till  evening 
same  slowly  on,  when  the  ladies  would  walk  out  again  and  he 
with  them. 
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4. 

Extracts  from  "  Music  Study  in  Germany." 


Behold  me  at  last  at  No.  26  Bernburger  Strasse !  where  I 
arrived  exactly  two  weeks  from  the  day  I  left  New  York. 
Frau  W.  and  her  daughter,  Fraulein  A.  W.,  greeted  me  with 
the  greatest  warmth  and  cordiality,  and  made  me  feel  at  home 
immediately.  The  German  idea  of  a  "  large  "  room,  I  find,  is 
rather  peculiar,  for  this  one  is  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  feet 
square,  and  has  one  corner  of  it  snipped  off,  so  that  the  room 
is  [an]  irregular  shape.  When  I  first  entered  it  I  thought  I 
could  not  stay  in  it,  it  seemed  so  small ;  but  when  I  came  to 
examine  it  [I  find  that],  so  ingeniously  is  every  inch  of  space 
made  the  most  of,  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
will  be  very  comfortable. 

ii. 

The  room  is  spotlessly  clean  and  neat.  The  walls  are 
papered  with  a  nice  new  paper,  grey  ground  with  blue  figures, 
— a  cheap  paper,  but  soft  and  pretty.  In  one  corner  stands 
my  little  bureau  with  three  deep  drawers.  Over  it  is  a  large 
looking-glass  nicely  framed.  In  the  other  corner  on  the  same 
side  is  a  big  sofa,  which  at  night  becomes  [serves  as]  a  little 
bed.  Next  to  the  foot  of  the  sofa,  against  the  wall,  stands  a 
tiny  square  table,  with  a  marble  top,  and  a  shelf  underneath, 
on  which  are  a  basin  and  a  minute  soap-dish  and  tumbler.  In 
the  opposite  corner  towers  a  huge  grey  porcelain  stove,  which 
comes  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ceiling.  Next  is  a  cane- 
bottomed  chair  on  four  stiff  legs.  Then  comes  the  snipped-off 
corner  of  the  room,  where  a  piano  is  to  stand. 

in. 

Then  comes  a  broad  French  window  with  a  deep  window- 
seat.  By  this  window  is  my  sea-chair — by  far  the  most 
luxurious  one  in  the  house.  Then  comes  my  bureau  again,  and 
so  on  da  capo.  In  the  middle  is  a  pretty  round  table,  with  an 
inlaid  centre-piece,  and  on  it  is  a  waiter  with  a  large  glass 
bottle  full  of  water,  and  a  glass  ;  and  this,  with  one  more  stiff 
chair,  completes  [forms]  the  furniture  of  the  room.  My 
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curtains  are  white,  with  a  blue  border,  and  two  transparencies 
hang  in  the  [am]  window.  My  towel-rack  is  fastened  to  the 
wall,  and  has  an  embroidered  centre-piece.  On  my  bureau  is 
a  beautiful  inkstand,  the  cover  being  a  carved  eagle,  with 
spread  wings,  perched  over  a  nest  with  three  eggs  in  it.  It  is 
quite  large,  and  looks  extremely  pretty  under  the  looking-glass. 


5. 

In  Westminster  Abbey. 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour,  I  very  often  walk  by  my- 
self in  Westminster  Abbey ;  where  the  gloominess  of  the  place, 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
building,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt 
to  fill  the  mind  with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  or  rather  thought- 
fulness,  that  is  not  disagreeable.  I  yesterday  passed  a  whole 
afternoon  in  the  churchyard,  the  cloisters,  and  the  church, 
amusing  myself  with  the  tombstones  and  inscriptions  that  I 
met  with  in  those  several  regions  of  the  dead.  Most  of  them 
recorded  nothing  else  of  the  buried  person  but  that  he  was 
born  upon  one  day  and  died  upon  another ;  the  whole  history 
of  his  life  being  comprehended  in  those  two  circumstances  that 
are  common  to  all  mankind.  I  could  not  but  look  upon  these 
registers  of  existence,  whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind 
of  satire  upon  the  departed  persons,  who  had  left  no  other 
memorial  of  them  but  that  they  were  born  and  that  they 
died.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  several  persons  mentioned 
in  the  battles  of  heroic  poems,  who  have  sounding  names 
given  them,  for  [dtt§]  no  other  reason  but  that  they  may  be 
killed,  and  are  celebrated  for  nothing  but  being  knocked  down. 

ADDISON. 


6. 

Two  Views  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


It  was  the  funeral  day  of  the  late  man,  who  made  himself 
to  be  called  Protector.  And  though  I  bore  but  little  affection, 
either  to  the  memory  of  him,  or  to  the  trouble  and  folly  of  all 
public  pageantry,  yet  I  was  forced  by  the  importunity  of  my 
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company  [act.  v.]  to  go  along  with  them,  and  be  a  spectator  of 
that  solemnity,  the  expectation  of  which  had  been  so  great 
that  it  was  said  to  have  brought  some  very  curious  persons 
(and  no  doubt  singular  virtuosos)  as  far  as  from  the  Mount  in 
Cornwall  and  from  the  Orcades.  I  found  there  had  been  much 
more  cost  bestowed  than  either  the  dead  man,  or  indeed  death 
itself,  could  deserve. 


ii. 

There  was  a  mighty  train  of  black  assistants,  among  which, 
too,  divers  princes  in  the  persons  of  their  ambassadors  (being 
infinitely  afflicted  for  [liber]  the  loss  of  their  brother)  were 
pleased  to  attend ;  the  hearse  was  magnificent,  the  idol 
crowned,  and  (not  to  mention  all  other  ceremonies  which  are 
practised  at  royal  interments  and  therefore  by  no  means  could 
be  omitted  here)  the  vast  multitude  of  spectators  made  up,  as 
it  uses  to  do,  no  small  part  of  the  spectacle  itself.  But  yet,  I 
know  not  how,  the  whole  was  so  managed  that,  methought,  it 
somewhat  represented  the  life  of  him  for  whom  it  was  made  : 
much  noise,  much  tumult,  much  expense,  much  magnificence, 
much  vainglory;  briefly,  a  great  show,  and  yet,  after  all  this, 
but  an  ill  sight. 


in. 

At  last  (for  it  seemed  long  to  me,  and  like  his  short  reign 
too,  very  tedious)  the  whole  scene  passed  by ;  and  I  retired 
back  to  my  chamber,  weary,  and,  I  think,  more  melancholy 
than  any  of  the  mourners — where  I  began  to  reflect  on  the 
whole  life  of  this  prodigious  man  ;  and  sometimes  I  was  filled 
with  horror  and  detestation  of  his  actions,  and  sometimes  I 
inclined  a  little  to  reverence  and  admiration  of  his  courage, 
conduct,  and  success;  till,  by  these  different  motions  and 
agitations  of  mind,  rocked,  as  it  were,  asleep,  I  fell  at  last  into 
this  vision ;  or  if  you  please  to  call  it  but  a  dream,  I  shall  not 
take  it  ill,  because  the  father  of  poets  tells  us  even  dreams  are 
[come]  from  God. 


IV. 

I  think  I  should  have  gone  on  but  that  I  was  interrupted 
by  a  strange  and  terrible  apparition ;  for  there  appeared  to  me 
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(arising  out  of  the  earth,  as  I  conceived)  the  figure  of  a  man 
taller  than  a  giant,  or  indeed  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in  the 
evening.  His  body  was  naked,  but  that  nakedness  adorned, 
or  rather  deformed  all  over,  with  several  figures,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Britons,  painted  upon  it ;  and  I  per- 
ceived that  most  of  them  were  the  representation  of  the  late 
battles  in  our  civil  wars,  and  (if  I  be  not  much  mistaken)  it 
was  the  battle  of  Naseby  that  was  drawn  upon  his  breast. 
His  eyes  were  like  burning  brass,  and  there  were  three  crowns 
of  the  same  metal  (as  I  guessed),  and  that  looked  as  red-hot 
too,  upon  his  head.  COWLEY. 


PART   VI 

1. 

Of  the  Character  of  Henry  VII. 


No  doubt  in  him,  as  in  all  men,  and  most  of  all  in  kings, 
his  fortune  wrought  upon  his  nature,  and  his  nature  upon  his 
fortune.  He  attained  to  the  crown,  not  only  from  [by]  a 
private  fortune,  which  might  endow  him  with  moderation, 
but  also  from  [by]  the  fortune  of  an  exiled  man  which  had 
quickened  in  him  all  seeds  of  observation  and  industry.  And 
his  times  being  rather  prosperous  than  calm  had  raised  his 
confidence  by  success,  but  almost  marred  his  nature  by 
troubles.  His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  perils,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers  when 
they  pressed  him,  than  into  a  providence  to  prevent  and 
remove  them  afar  off. 


II. 

And  even  in  nature,  the  sight  of  his  mind  was  like  some 
sights  of  eyes,  rather  strong  at  hand  than  [able]  to  carry 
afar  off.  For  his  wit  increased  upon  the  occasion ;  and  so 
much  the  more  if  the  occasion  were  sharpened  by  danger. 
Again,  whether  it  were  the  shortness  of  his  foresight,  or  the 
strength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazzling  of  his  suspicions,  or  what 
it  was ;  certain  it  is  that  the  perpetual  troubles  of  his  fortunes 
could  not  have  been  without  some  great  defects  and  main 
errors  in  his  nature,  customs,  and  proceedings,  which  he  had 
enough  to  do  to  save  and  help  with  [a]  thousand  little 
industries  and  watches*  BACON. 

(Bl)  81  Q 
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a 

Of  Adversity. 

Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes,  and 
adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in 
needleworks  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a 
lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark 
and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome  ground ;  judge,  there- 
fore, [of]  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye. 
Certainly,  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  when 
they  are  incensed  or  crushed  ;  for  prosperity  doth  best  discovei 
vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue.  BACON. 


3. 

Business  Qualities. 


If  we  take  into  account  the  qualities  necessary  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  any  important  undertaking,  that  it 
requires  special  aptitude,  promptitude  of  action  on  emergencies, 
capacity  for  organising  the  labours  often  of  large  numbers  of 
men  [workmen],  great  tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
constant  self-culture,  and  growing  experience  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life — it  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  that  the  school 
of  business  is  by  no  means  so  narrow  as  some  writers  would 
have  us  believe.  Mr.  Helps  has  gone  much  nearer  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  consummate  men  of  business  are  as  rare 
almost  as  great  poets — rarer,  perhaps,  than  veritable  saints 
and  martyrs.  Indeed,  of  no  other  pursuit  can  it  so  emphati- 
cally be  said,  as  of  this,  that  "  Business  makes  Men." 


II. 

Attention,  application,  accuracy,  method,  punctuality,  and 
dispatch,  are  the  principal  qualities  required  for  the  efficient 
conduct  of  business  of  any  sort.  These,  at  first  sight,  may 
appear  to  be  small  matters;  and  yet  they  are  of  essential 
importance  to  human  happiness,  well-being,  and  usefulness. 
They  are  little  things,  it  is  true ;  but  human  life  is  made  up 
of  comparative  trifles.  It  is  the  repetition  of  little  acts  which 
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constitute  not  only  the  sum  of  human  character,  but  which 
determine  the  character  of  nations.  And  where  men  or  nations 
have  broken  down,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found  that 
neglect  of  little  things  was  the  rock  on  which  they  split. 

SMILES,  Self-Help. 


4. 
Promptitude. 


Promptitude  in  action  may  be  stimulated  by  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  value  of  time.  An  Italian  philosopher  was 
accustomed  [wont]  to  call  time  his  estate ;  an  estate  which 
produces  nothing  of  value  without  cultivation,  bat,  duly  im- 
proved, never  fails  to  recompense  the  labours  [troubles]  of  the 
diligent  worker.  Allowed  to  lie  waste,  the  product  will  be 
only  noxious  weeds  and  vicious  growths  of  all  kinds.  One  of 
the  minor  uses  of  steady  employment  is,  that  it  keeps  one  out 
of  mischief,  for  truly  an  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop,  and 
a  lazy  man  the  devil's  bolster.  To  be  occupied  is  to  be  pos- 
sessed as  by  a  tenant,  whereas  to  be  idle  is  to  be  empty ;  and 
when  the  doors  of  the  imagination  are  opened,  temptation  finds 
a  ready  access,  and  evil  thoughts  come  trooping  in. 


II. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  to  a  youth  who  had  obtained  a 
situation  and  asked  for  his  advice,  gave  him  in  reply  this  sound 
counsel :  "  Beware  of  stumbling  over  a  propensity  which  easily 
besets  you  from  not  having  your  time  fully  employed — I  mean 
what  the  women  call  *  dawdling.'  Your  motto  must  be  '  Hoc 
age.'  Do  instantly  whatever  is  to  be  done,  and  take  the  hours 
of  recreation  after  business,  never  before  it.  When  a  regiment 
is  [fief)  befinben]  under  march,  the  rear  is  often  thrown  into 
confusion  because  the  front  do  not  move  steadily  and  without 
interruption.  It  is  the  same  with  business.  If  that  which  is 
first  in  hand  is  not  done  instantly,  steadily,  and  regularly, 
other  things  accumulate  behind,  till  affairs  begin  to  press  all 
at  once,  and  no  human  brain  can  stand  the  confusion." 

SMILES. 
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5. 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Money. 


How  a  man  uses  money — makes  it,  saves  it,  and  spends  it — 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  tests  of  his  practical  wisdom. 
Although  money  ought  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  end  of  man's  life,  neither  is  it  a  trifling  matter,  to  be 
held  in  philosophic  contempt,  representing  as  it  does  to  so 
large  an  extent  the  means  of  physical  comfort  and  social  well- 
being.  Indeed,  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  human  nature 
are  intimately  related  to  the  right  use  of  money,  such  as 
generosity,  honesty,  justice,  and  self-sacrifice ;  as  well  as  the 
practical  virtues  of  economy  and  providence.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  their  counterparts  [of]  avarice,  fraud,  injustice, 
and  selfishness,  as  displayed  by  inordinate  lovers  of  gain  [sing.], 
and  the  vices  of  thriftlessness,  extravagance,  and  improvidence, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  misuse  and  abuse  the  means  entrusted 
to  them. 

•  ii. 

The  very  effort  required  to  be  made  to  succeed  in  life  with 
this  object  is  of  itself  an  education ;  stimulating  a  man's  sense 
of  self-respect,  bringing  out  his  practical  qualities,  and  disciplin- 
ing him  in  the  exercise  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  such- 
like virtues.  The  provident  and  careful  man  must  necessarily 
be  a  thoughtful  man,  for  he  lives  not  merely  for  the  present, 
but  with  provident  forecast  makes  arrangements  for  the  future. 
He  must  also  be  a  temperate  man,  and  exercise  the  virtue  of 
self-denial,  than  which  nothing  is  so  much  calculated  to  give 
strength  to  the  character.  John  Sterling  says  truly,  that  "  the 
worst  education  which  teaches  self-denial,  is  better  than  the 
best  which  teaches  everything  else,  and  not  that." 

SMILES. 


6. 
John  Howard. 

The  life  of  John  Howard  was  throughout  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  patient  purpose  and  action.     His  sublime 
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jife  proved  that  even  physical  weakness  could  remove  mountains 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  end  recommended  by  duty.  The  idea  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  prisoners  engrossed  his  whole 
[all  his]  thoughts  and  possessed  him  like  a  passion ;  and  no 
toil,  nor  danger,  nor  bodily  suffering  could  turn  him  from  that 
great  purpose  of  his  life.  Though  a  man  of  no  genius  but 
moderate  talent,  his  heart  was  pure  and  his  will  was  strong ; 
even  in  his  own  time  he  achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of 
success;  but  his  influence  did  not  die  with  him,  for  it  has 
continued  powerfully  to  affect  not  only  the  legislation  of 
England,  but  of  all  civilised  nations  even  to  the  present  hour. 

SMILES. 


7. 

Jonas  Hanway. 

Jonas  Hanway  was  born  in  1712  at  Portsmouth,  where,  his 
father,  a  storekeeper  in  the  dockyard,  being  killed  by  an 
accident,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  His  mother 
removed  with  her  family  to  London,  where  she  had  them  put 
to  school,  and  struggled  hard  to  bring  them  up  respectably. 
At  seventeen  Jonas  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to  be  apprenticed  to  a 
merchant,  where  his  close  attention  to  business,  his  punctuality, 
and  his  strict  honour  and  integrity,  gained  [for]  [dat.]  him  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  [those]  who  knew  him.  He  returned 
to  London,  and  in  1743  accepted  the  offer  of  a  partnership  in 
an  important  mercantile  house  at  St.  Petersburg,  extensively 
engaged  in  the  Caspian  trade,  then  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Hanway 
went  out  to  Eussia  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  business ; 
and  shortly  after  his  arrival  he  found  it  necessary  to  visit  the 
principal  seats  of  the  trade  in  person.  He  accordingly  set  out 
for  Persia,  with  a  caravan  of  English  bales  of  cloth  making 
twenty  carriage-loads.  After  travelling  many  hundred  miles 
amidst  hostile  bands,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  country,  but 
invested  the  money  which  he  had  realised  by  the  sale  of  goods 
in  the  purchase  of  raw  silk,  which  eventually  proved  a  success- 
ful venture.  He  afterwards  resided  in  St.  Petersburg  for  five 
years,  carrying  on  a  lucrative  and  prosperous  business.  A 
relative  having  left  him  some  property,  and  his  means  being 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  return  to  England,  Hanway  left 
Russia,  and  arrived  in  his  native  country  in  1750,  after  an 
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absence  of  about  eight  years.  His  object  in  returning  to 
England  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  to  consult  his  own 
health  (which  was  extremely  delicate),  and  do  as  much  good 
to  himself  and  others  as  he  was  able."  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  deeds  of  active  benevolence  and  usefulness  to  [cjecjen] 
his  fellow-men.  He  lived  in  a  quiet  style,  in  order  that  he 
might  employ  a  larger  share  of  his  income  in  purposes  of 
benevolence.  SMILES. 


8. 

On  Translation, 
r. 

No  man  is  capable  of  translating  poetry  who,  besides  a 
genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  master  both  of  his  author's  language 
and  of  his  own  :  nor  must  we  understand  the  language  only  of 
the  poet,  but  his  particular  turn  of  thoughts  and  of  expression, 
which  are  the  characters  that  distinguish,  and  as  it  were 
individuate,  him  from  all  other  writers.  When  we  are  come 
thus  far,  't  is  time  to  look  into  ourselves,  to  conform  our  genius 
to  his,  to  give  his  thought  either  the  same  turn,  if  our  tongue 
will  bear  it,  or,  if  not,  to  vary  but  the  dress,  not  to  alter  or 
destroy  the  substance.  The  like  care  must  be  taken  of  the 
more  outward  ornaments,  the  words  :  when  they  appear  (which 
is  but  seldom)  literally  graceful,  it  were  an  injury  to  the 
author  that  they  should  be  changed ;  but  since  every  language 
is  so  full  of  its  own  proprieties  that  what  is  beautiful  in  one  is 
often  barbarous,  nay  sometimes  nonsense,  in  another,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  limit  a  translator  to  the  narrow  compass  of 
his  au thor's  words ;  't  is  enough  if  he  choose  out  some  expression 
which  does  not  vitiate  the  sense. 


n. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  on  this  subject 
against  the  authority  of  two  great  men,  but  I  hope  without 
offence  to  either  of  their  memories;  for  I  both  loved  them 
living,  and  reverence  them  now  they  are  dead.  But  if,  after 
what  I  have  urged,  it  be  thought  by  better  judges  that  the 
praise  of  a  translation  consists  in  adding  new  beauties  to  the 
piece,  thereby  to  recompense  the  loss  which  it  sustains  by 
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change  of  language,  I  shall  be  willing  to  be  taught  better,  and 
to  recant.  In  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true 
reason  why  we  have  so  few  versions  which  are  tolerable  is  not 
from  the  too  close  pursuing  of  the  author's  sense,  but  because 
there  are  so  few  who  have  all  the  talents  which  are  requisite 
for  translation,  and  that  there  is  so  little  praise,  and  so  small 
encouragement,  for  so  considerable  a  part  of  learning. 


in. 

After  all,  a  translator  is  to  make  his  author  appear  as 
charming  as  possibly  he  can,  provided  he  maintains  his 
character,  and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Translation 
is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life ;  where  every  one  will 
acknowledge  there  is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a 
bad.  'T  is  one  thing  to  draw  the  outlines  true,  the  features  like, 
the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring  itself  perhaps  tolerable; 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  graceful  by  the  posture, 
the  shadowings,  and  chiefly  by  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
whole.  I  cannot,  without  some  indignation,  look  on  an  ill 
copy  of  an  excellent  original :  much  less  can  I  behold  with 
patience  Virgil,  Homer,  and  some  others,  whose  beauties  I  have 
been  endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused,  as  I  may 
say,  to  their  faces,  by  a  botching  interpreter. 

DRYDEN. 


9. 

The  Master  and  the  Scholar. 


The  schoolmaster  had  scarcely  arranged  the  room  in  due 
order,  and  taken  his  seat  behind  his  desk,  when  a  white-headed 
boy  with  a  sunburnt  face  appeared  at  the  door,  and  stopping 
there  to  make  a  rustic  bow,  came  in  and  took  his  seat  upon 
one  of  the  forms.  The  white-headed  boy  then  put  an  open 
book,  astonishingly  dog's-eared,  upon  his  knees,  and  thrusting 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  began  counting  the  marbles  with 
which  they  were  filled.  Soon  afterwards  another  white-headed 
boy  came  straggling  in,  and  after  him  a  red-headed  lad,  and 
after  him  two  more  with  white  heads,  and  then  one  with  a 
flaxen  poll,  and  so  on  until  there  were  about  a  dozen  boys  in 
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all,  with  heads  of  every  colour  but  grey,  and  ranging  in  their 
ages  from  four  years  old  to  fourteen  years  or  more ;  for  the 
iegs  of  the  youngest  were  a  long  way  from  the  floor  when  he 
sat  upon  the  form,  and  the  eldest  was  a  heavy,  good-tempered, 
foolish  fellow,  about  half  a  head  taller  than  the  schoolmaster. 


II. 

Then  began  the  hum  of  conning  over  lessons  and  getting 
them  by  heart,  the  whispered  jest  and  stealthy  game,  and  all 
the  noise  and  drawl  of  school ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  din  sat 
the  poor  schoolmaster,  the  very  image  of  meekness  and 
simplicity,  vainly  attempting  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the  duties 
of  the  day,  and  to  forget  his  little  sick  friend.  But  the  tedium 
of  his  office  reminded  him  more  strongly  of  the  willing  scholar, 
and  his  thoughts  were  rambling  from  his  pupils — it  was  plain. 
None  'knew  this  better  than  the  idlest  boys,  who,  growing 
bolder  with  impunity,  waxed  louder  and  more  daring — eating 
apples  under  the  master's  eye,  pinching  each  other  in  sport  or 
malice,  and  cutting  their  autographs  in  the  very  legs  of  his 
desk.  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

10. 

Grass  (from  "Modern  Painters"), 
i. 

Gather  a  single  blade  of  grass,  and  examine  for  a  minute, 
quietly,  its  narrow,  sword -shaped  strip  of  fluted  green. 
Nothing,  as  it  seems,  there  of  notable  goodness  or  beauty.  A 
very  little  strength,  and  a  very  little  tallness,  and  a  few  delicate 
long  lines  meeting  in  a  point — not  a  perfect  point  either,  but 
blunt  and  unfinished,  by  no  means  a  creditable,  or  apparently 
much-cared-for  example  of  nature's  workmanship ;  made,  as  it 
seems,  only  to  be  trodden  on  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  be  cast 
into  the  oven ;  and  a  little  pale  and  hollow  stalk,  feeble  and 
flaccid,  leading  down  to  the  dull  brown  fibres  of  roots.  And 
yet,  think  of  it  well,  and  judge  whether  of  all  the  gorgeous 
flowers  that  beam  in  summer  air,  and  of  all  strong  and  goodly 
trees,  pleasant  to  the  eyes  or  good  for  food — stately  palm  and 
pine,  strong  ash  and  oak,  scented  citron,  burdened  vine — there 
be  any  by  man  so  deeply  loved,  by  God  so  highly  graced,  as 
that  narrow  point  of  feeble  green. 
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n. 

It  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  without  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance that  our  Lord,  when  about  to  work  the  miracle  which,  of 
all  that  He  showed,  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  the  multitude 
as  the  most  impressive — the  miracle  of  the  loaves — commanded 
the  people  to  sit  down  by  companies  "  upon  the  green  grass." 
He  was  about  to  feed  them  with  the  principal  produce  of  earth 
and  the  sea,  the  simplest  representations  of  the  food  of  man- 
kind. He  gave  them  the  seed  of  the  herb ;  He  bade  them  sit 
down  upon  the  herb  itself,  which  was  as  great  a  gift,  in  its 
fitness  for  their  joy  and  rest,  as  its  perfect  fruit  for  their 
sustenance ;  thus,  in  this  single  order  and  act,  when  rightly 
understood,  indicating  for  evermore  how  the  Creator  had 
entrusted  the  comfort,  consolation,  and  sustenance  of  man  to 
the  simplest  and  most  despised  of  all  the  leafy  families  .of  the 
eartk  RUSKIN. 


VOCABULARY   TO  EXEECISES 


PAET  I 


1. 


doctor  (physician),  ber  9lr3t  (JLC)  l 
—  (M.D.,  D.M.,  D.D.),   ber  2>ottor 
(-en) 

drjtlirf?,  medical 

2lr3nei  (f.),  medicine 
husband,  ber  39lann  (JLcr) 
— ,  ber  ©emat)l  (— e) 
to  live  (of  place,  dwell),  tDofynen 

dwelling,  bie  tDofymmg 
to  live  (of  time),  leben 

life,  bas  Ceben 

alive,  am  Ceben 

a  live  fox,  etn  lebenbiger  $u<fys 

lively,  lebljaft 


friend  (m.),  ber  $reunb 

—  (f.),  bie  Qrteunbin  ( — nen) 

friendly,  freunblicfy 
friendship,  bie  ^reunbfcljaft 
now  (at  the  present  moment),  jefct 

—  (at  the  time  spoken  of),  nun 
to  my  house,  311  mir 

to  his  house,  311  itjm 
to  our  house,  311  un§ 
neighbour,  ber  -iftacfybar  ( — n) 
country  -  house,      ba§      £anbtjau§ 

(-er) 
about,  nngefciijr,  ettoa 


2. 


to  leave  for,  abreifen  nadt) 
on  (Wednesday),  am 
to  pay  a  visit,  einen  SBefudt)  ntadjen 
next    (superl.    of    "near"),    nticfyft 
(nafye) 
nearer,  ndfyer 
nearness     (neighbourhood),     bie 


ago,  l)or  (dat.) 

two  years  ago,  ago  two  years 
to  introduce,  borftellen  (dat.) 
there  is  no  hurry,  e§  tjat  feine  ©tie 
hurry  up !  beeilen  5ie  ftd? !  (madden 

Stcfc^nell!) 
last  (Friday), 
M)  keep,  beljaitcu 


I  have  done  with,  id£)  bin  mit . .  ferttg 
have    you    done    with    it?    finb 
Sic  bamtt  f ertig  ? 

a  poem  by,  ein  ©ebicfyt  (n.)  t>on 
charming,  retsenb 

to  charm,  ret3en  2 

charm,  ber  Heij 
poet,  ber  2)trf)ter  (— ) 
teacher  (m. ),  ber  fiefyrer  ( — ) 
—  (f. ),  bie  fiefyrerin  (—nen) 

Iel]ren,  to  teach 

bie  Cehre,  moral 
to  die,  fterben  (ftarb,  geftorben) 

he  has  died,  er  ift  geftorben 
born,  geboren 
on  the  Rhine,  am  D'itjetn 


Except  in  addressing  a  physician  :  Dr.  Meyer— ^err  Doftor 
*  Cf.  reifjen  (i,  i),  to  tear  ;  reifen,  to  travel. 
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3. 


to  do,  tun  (tat,  getan) 

—  (make),  madjen 

the  deed,  bie  tEat  (  —  en) 

the  fact,  bie  Catfadje 

it  is  a  fact,  es  tft  (Eaifadje 
usually  (generally),  getoofynlid;) 
to  rise  (get  up),  aufftefyen 

cf.  to  rise  (of  the  sun),  aufgefyen 
to  waken  (trans.  v.)»  toecfen  (au|= 
toetfen) 

—  (awaken)    (n.    v.),    ertoadjen 
(aufn?ad?en) 

awake,  mad)  (adj.) 
to  dress,  ftrf)  anfleiben 

to  undress,  fid?  ausfleiben  (ace.) 
downstairs,  fytmmter 
about  (time),  gegen  (ace.) 
to  ascend  (mount),  fteigen  (ie,  ie) 

cmf  (ace.),  beftetgen  (trans.) 
hill,  ber  £figel 

hilly,  fyiigelicj 
to  take  a  walk,  to  go  for  a  walk, 

ftwjieren  geljjen,  etnen  @£ajier= 
gang  marfjen 
breakfast,  ba§  ^ftufyftitcE 
to  breakfast,  friifyftucfen 

No.,  -ftnmero 

number,  bie  gjab.1  ( — en) 

a  number  of,  eine  Jtnsabl 
at  the  seaside,  am  2fteer 

to  the  seaside,  cms  ITleer 
home,  nadf)  £>aufe 

at  home,  311  ^aufe 
to  take  breakfast,  to  breakfast 
to  sit,  ftfcen  (fafc,  gefeffen) 

I  have  sat,  id?  bin  gefeffen 


parlour,    ba§    SSotjnsimmer,    bie 

©tube 

nearly  (almost),  faft,  beinatje 
to  town,  in  Me  Stabt 

in  town,  in  bet  Stabt 
some  (before  noun  sing.),  etU)a§,  ein 
tnenig  (or  not  rendered  at  all) 

—  (before  noun  pi.),  etnige 
fruit,  ba§  Obft 
I  am  fond  of  fruit,  id)  effe  gern 

Cbft 
especially,  bc|onber§ 

cf.  fonberbar,  strange,  queer,  odd 
peach,  ber  $firfid)(e) 
grapes,  Xrauben  (f.  pi.) 
to  dine,  ftetfen  (reg.) 

bie  Speife,  food 

bas    5peife3immer/    ber    Speifefaal, 

dining-room 

dinner,  ba§  3Jlittageffen 
to  go  to  (and)  see,  befndjen 
just,  eben,  gerabe 
Spain,  ©^anten 
to  tell  (a  story),  erjafylen 

story = bie  (Sefdjidjte 
travels,  ^Retfen  (f.  pi.) 
interesting,  intereffant 
to  stay,  bleiben  (ie,  ie) 

jletjen,  to  stand 

newspaper,  bie  .Qeitung  (—en) 
to  talk  (gossip,  chatter),  irfaubern 

chatterbox,  plaubertafd?e  (f. ) 
piano,  ba§  ^larjter 
drawing-room,  ba§  ©aftjtmmer 
supper,  ba§  5lbenbef[en  (9^arf)teffen) 


4. 


§eibelberg,  ben  3.  (3ten)  Sum 
1902.  (Observe  the  comma  and  the 
ace.  of  date. ) 

2)Mne  Uebe  ©mttte!    (Observe  the 
mark  of  exclamation. ) 
[My    dear   Sir,    ©eefyrter    (IDerter) 

£)err  (never  ^Itcb")] 
to  leave  (a  place  or  person),  berlaffen 

—  for,  abreifen  (nad]) 

—  (place  not  mentioned),  abreifen 
he  left  yesterday,  er  reifte  geftern  ab 
to   leave   (of  train  or  of   boat), 

abfafyren,  abgefyen 

—  (after    death,    legacy,    etc.), 
r/interlaffen 


to  the  country,  anf§  Canb 

in  the  country,  auf  bem  Canb 
to  take  (a  house,  cab),  nueten 

to  let,  permieten 

the  rent,  tHiete  (f. ) 
to  spend  (time),  jubringen 

—  (money),  c.usgeben 
probably,  roa^rfrfjetnliii) 
to  consist  of,  beftefjen  au§  (dat.) 
kitchen,  bie  ^iid^e 
on  the  first  floor  (storey),  im  erften 
@tocf(n.) 

ber  Stocf,  stick 


bedroom,  ba§  Sdjtafjtmmer 
South,  (Sitben1 
1  (Dften,  Siiben,  IDeften,  Horben  ;  but :  Siibfeite,  Horbafrifa,  etc.,  oftlidj,  fublidj,  etc 
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is  situated,  Itegt 

I  am  sorry,  e§  tut  mir  letb 

to  look  (pale,   ill,  well,   beautiful), 

au§fet)en 

bte  Jlusficfyt,  look-out,  view 
to  (be  in)  bloom  (of  trees),  blitfjen 

bte  Bliite,  blossom 
I  am  going  to  (followed  by  infin.), 

id)  iperbe,  id)  ttritt 
own,  etgen 

strawberries,  ©rbbeeren  (f.  pi. ) 
I  like  to  sit,  id)  ft^e  gern 
summer-house,  ba§  ©artenl)au§ 
pipe,  bte  ^fetfe 

pfetfen,  to  whistle 
funny,  tufttg 
to  read  to  (some  one),  borteferi 


the  river,  ber  ftlufe  (ftliiffe) 
clear,  flar 

erfldren,  to  make  clear,  explain 

<£rfldrung,  explanation 
pond,  ber  Setd) 

ber  Ceig,  dough 

so  you  see,  tote  (Bte  fefyen  (nne  bu 
ftefyft)  [invert  subj.  and  pred.] 

to  row,  rubern  [(fritter) 

there  used  to  be,  there  were  formerly 

trout,  Otoetten  (f.  pi.) 

please,  btttc 

remember    me    to,    gritfcen     <Bte 
(grille)  mir 

to    remember,    flcf?    ertnnern,    an 
(ace.),  ftcfy  ertnnern  (gen.) 

ever  yours,  betn(e)  3-reunb(in) 


in  bad  (good)  humour,   in  ubler 

(guter)  Caune 
to  sit,  fi^en 

to  sit  down,  fid)  fe^en  (reg.) 
to  dinner,  ju  Xifrf) 

at  dinner,  bei  Cifcf? 
soup,  bte  ©it£pe 
either  .  .  or,  enttoeber  .  .  ober 
in  short,  furj 
soup-tureen,  bte  ©tfjitffel  (— n) 

ber  Sdjluffel,  the  key 
down,  tjinunter 
yard,  ber  §of 
meat,  bn§  fyleifd) 

ber  ^Ictfcfjer,  butcher 
to  put  (to  lay),  legen  (book,  knife, 
etc.) 

—  (upright),    fteHen   (glass,    bottle, 
lamp,  etc.) 

—  (a  child  to  a  seat),  fe^en 

—  (to  thrust),  ft  erf  en  (into  the  pocket) 
tablecloth,  ba§  Zifdjtucf)  (— er) 
everything,  aEe§ 

everybody,  alle  (verb  in  pi. ),  jeber- 

mann  (verb  in  sing.) 
impudent,  frerf) 
impudence,  bte 


5. 


what    is    the    meaning  of   this? 

rca§  fott  ba§? 
master,  §err  (m.) 

—  (baker,  tailor),  IHeifter  (m.) 

—  (teacher),  Cefyrer  (m. ) 
to  reply,  ernribern 

the  reply,  bte  <£rt»tberung 
calm(ly),  rnljtg 

pardon  me,  berjeitjen  (Bte  mir 
sir,  mein  §err 
to    misunderstand, 
(mt^berftanben,  p.p.) 

understand,  nerftefjen 
sunny,  fonntg 

the  sun,  bte  Sonne 
sky  (heaven),  ber  Jpimmel 
just  see,  felt) en  (Bie  nur 
lovely,  Itebltt^ 

to  love,  Iteben 

the  love,  bie  Ciebe 
merrily,  frot)ltd) 
to  recognise,  erfennen 
mistake,  ber  t^etjler,  ber 
to  smile  (at),  lad^eln  (iiber) 

to  laugh,  lad^en 
the  idea,  ber  ©infatt,  bte 


6. 


to  receive   (letter  or  present),   er= 
fatten,  em^fangen,  befommen 
—    (a    lady,    gentleman,    etc.), 
empfangen 

inst.,  b.  an.  [biefe§  2ttonat§] 


I  am  glad,  e§  freut  mirf),  irf)  btu 

fro^ 

time  for,  3ett  jum 
in  the  open  air,  tm 

into  the  open  air,  ins 
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to  intend,  beabfidjttgen 
intention,  2Ibftdjt  (f . ) 
intentionally,  abftd^tltdj 

class,  bte  JHaffe 

progress,  O^rtfcfyritte  (m.  pi.) 

in  Latin,  im  £atemifd)en 

railway,  bie  (£ifenbal)tt 

finished,  ferttg 

without     changing,     without 
change 


to 


to  change,  utttftetgen 

all  change  !    alles  umftetgen  1 
college,  bie  (Seattle 
isn't  it  ?  ntd)t  toatjr  ? 
at  least,  toenigftenS,  mtnbeften§ 
George,  ©eorg  [g  hard} 
before  (prep.),  *0f  (bent  §au§) 

—  (adv.),  fcorfce*  (fyatte  id)) 

—  (conj.),  efje  (id)  ifyn  fat)) 
good-bye,  lebe  tool)!,  leben  Ste  toofyl 

lebt  ft>o£)l,  adieu 


7. 


pious,  fromm 

to  be  fond  of,  gem  fyaben,  lieben 
bookseller,  ber  23ud)Ijcmbler 
to  show,  jeigen 

forefinger,  ber  ^etgftngcr 

hand  of  a  clock,  ber  £>eiger  ( — ) 
pretty  (adj. ),  pbjd) 

—  (large,  old,  etc.),  3temltdj  (grofj, 

alt,  etc. ) 

full  of,  boE  t>on 
picture,  ba§  23ilb  (— er) 

picture-book,  bas  Stlberbitd} 
coloured,  gefatbt 

to  colour  (dye),  fdrben 
letter  (of  the  alphabet),  ber  23ud)= 

ftabe  (— n) 
light  blue,  ^ettblait 
dark  green,  fcuttfdgrim 
border,  ber  9flanb  (— er) 
to  paint,  malen,  bemalen 

painter,  ber  tttiler 

paint,  bie  $aibe 

mostly,  meiften§ 
monk,  ber  2ftond) 


monastery  (convent),  ba§   Softer 

(-er) 

dear  (expensive),  teuer 
liked,  fatten  .  .  gern 
very  much  (qualifying  a  verb),  fetyr 
to  listen,  l)ord)en 
first  (at  first),  jiterft 
each  of  you,  jebem  bon  eud^ 
such  a  book,  a  such  book 
delighted,  entjiicft,  erfreut 

delight,  bas  €nt3iirf en 

to  cry  with,1  fdjreien  (ie,  te)  t>otr 
different  (various),  berfd^teben 

difference,  ber  Unterfrfjteb 
to  open,  offnett,  oufmadjen 

open,  offen 

satisfied  (content),  jufrieben 
reward,  bie  29eto^nung 

to  reward,  belofynen 
diligence  (industry),  ber 

diligent  (industrious),  t^c 
to  treasure,  fdja^en 

treasure,  ber  Scfyafc  (— -e) 


8. 


forest  (wood),  ber  SQSalb  (— er) 
to  fetch,  fyolen 
sledge,  ber  @d)litten  (— ) 
wood  (material),  bd§  ^olg 
wooden,  I]6l3ern 

wind,  ber  9Stnb  (— e) 
to  blow  (of  wind),  toet)en  (reg.) 
— ,  blafen  (te,  a) 
across,  iiber  (ace.  or  dat.) 
to  begin,   cmfangen  (fing,  .  .  an, 
angefangen) 
the  beginning,  ber  Hnfang 


to  snow,  fd)neten 

covered,  beberft 

fellow,  ber  $erl 

to  gather  (collect),  fammein 

collection,  bie  Sammlung 
heap,  ber  §cmfe  ( — n) 
at  last,  enbtid) 
pine-tree,  bie  Xarme,  ber 

baum 
to  fall  asleep,  emfd)lafen  (fd)ltef . 

etn,  etngefd)lafen) 


1  Render  with  by  Do*  after  :  aufj er  ftdj,  toll,  fieif,  fd|reien,  tretnen 
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9. 


a   week   to-day,    Tjcutc    toov    acfyt 

Slagen 

to  take  leave,  ^ibfcfyieb  nefymen 
your  (thy)  people,  bie  £)einigen 

my  people,  bte  IHetntgen 

our  people,  bte  llnfrigen 

to  promise,  berftredjjen  (a,  o) 

promise,  bas  Derfpredjen 
therefore,  better,  be§T£jalb  [invert] 
strangers  (strange),  fremb 

the     stranger     (foreigner),     ber 
^rembe  (ein  ^rembet) 

except,  ait§genommen  (ace. ) 
playground,  ber  (Sjnefylafc  (— e) 
lesson,  bie  Stitnbe  ( — n) 
in  the  morning,  morgen§ 
in  the  afternoon,  natf)mittag§ 
the  bell  rings,  e§  lautet 
for  (dinner,  breakfast,  supper),  $Uttt 
exercise     (written),     bie    Slufgabe 

(— «) 
—  (physical),  bie  Ubung  (—en) 


to  get  (to  receive,  obtain),  erljalten, 

befommen 

p.m.  (5-11.59),  abenbS 
-  (12.01-5),  nad&mtttaflS 

a.m.  (12.01-9),  ntorgens 

—  (9-11.59),  uormtttags 

assembled,  berfammelt 

to  assemble,  ftdj  ucrfammeln 
assembly    (gathering,    meeting), 
bte  t)erfammlung 

schoolroom,  ba§  Sdjulgtmmer 
lesson  (exercise),  bie  Seftion  ( — en) 
to    turn    out    (lights),    au§(ofd)en 

(reg.) 

lofdjen,  to  extinguish 

bie  Cofcfymannfcfyaft,  fire-brigade 
to  church,  in  bie  Mrrfje  (ace.) 

at  church,  in  bet  Kirdje  (dat. ) 
view  (prospect,  outlook),  bie  5lu§= 

w 

tower,  ber  2urm  (— e) 
I  remain,  id)  berbleibe 


10. 


peasant,  ber  93auer,  ber  Sanbmann 
(pi.  —  leute) 
cf.     Canbsmann     (pi.    —  manner), 

fellow-countryman 
to  rest,  au§ruljen 

rest,  bie  Hutje 
to  sit  (down),  fid)  fefcen  (reg.) 

—  (be  sitting),  fttjen 

by  the  roadside,  am  2Bege 
bhornbush,      ber      £)ornenftraud) 

(JL«) 
to     drive 

(ie,  ie) 

—  (in 
(u,a) 

past,  boriiber,  borbet 
shepherd,  ber  @d)dfer 

sheep,  bas  5rfjaf  (  —  e) 
flock,  bie  §erbe 

ber  *?erb,  hearth 
sharply-pointed,  f^i^ig 
angrily,  ^orntg 
to  hurt,  t>exie^en 
axe,  bte  Ul^t 

to  cut  down,  nteberfjauen 
satisfied,  jufvicbeu 


(cattle,    etc.),     treiben 
a     conveyance),    fasten 


thrush,  bte  ^roffel  (—  n) 
blackbird,  bte  fflmfel  (—  n) 
finch,  ber  {Jfinf  (  —  en) 
lark,  bie  Serdje  (  —  n) 
to  pick,  Jncfen 
merrily,  munter 
to  want  (desire),  rootten 

—  (need),  braudjen 
to  build,  bauen 

building,  bas  ©ebaube  (  —  ) 
soft,  toeid) 

—  (noiseless),  fadjt 

—  (of  music,  speaking),  letfe 

—  (gentle),  fanft 
nest,  ba§  9teft  (—  er) 

to  reply,  anttoorten,  ertuibern,  t)er= 


to  be  silent,  fdj)tt)ei(jen  (ie,  ie) 
we  ought  to,  ttrir  fottten 
or  else,  fonft  (§  27) 
I  am  right,  id)  ^n^e  9^erf)t 

I  am  wrong,  id?  tya&e  ilnrcrfjt 
world,  bte  9Q5elt 
arranged,    eingerirfjtet  (from 
tidjten) 
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11. 


foolish,  tdttd&t 

fool,  ber  {£or  (  —  en) 

foolishness,  Corfyett  (f.  ) 
thief,  ber  £)teb  (—  e) 

pickpocket,  ber  Cafdjenbteb 

theft,  ber  ZHebftah,! 

to  live  (dwell),  toofynen 

dwelling,  IDofynuna.  (f.) 
—  (time),  leben 

life,  bas  Ceben 

lively,  lebfjaft 
cottage  (hut),  Me  §utte 
straw,  ba§  ©trolj 
to  serve,  bienen  (dat.) 
to  lie  down  (to  sleep),  frfjlafen  get)  en 
to  fall  asleep,  etnfd)lafen  (ie,  a) 
about  (time),  cjegen 

—  (number),  ttngefdfyr,  etroa 

midnight,  bte  2ftitternad)t  (3JHtte= 


midday  (noon),  Hltttag  (m.) 
to  break  into,  einbredjen  (a,  o)  in 
(ace.) 


wall  (inside),  bte  2Banb  v— V 

—  (outside),  bte  matter  ( — n) 
along,  lanQ§  (gen.),  entlang  (aftei 

noun  with  dat.) 
suddenly,  £lo£Ud) 
to  knock  down  (chairs,  etc.),  Uttt 
toerfen  (a,  o) 
to  knock  (at  doors),  flopfen,  am 

Wopfen 

beside,  neb  en  (dat.) 
noise,  ber  Sarm 
to  waken  (trans.),  roecfen 
the  latter,  ber  le^tere,  btefer 

the  former,  ber  erftere,  jener 

to  notice,  bemerfen 

to  steal,  fteljlen  (a,  o) 

at  night,  bet  9lad)t 

in  daytime  (at  day),  bet  £ag 

cannot    see   anything,    can   see 

nothing 
even,  fogar,  felbft 


12. 


at  the  time  (of),  jur  3ett  (gen.) 
native  village,  ba§  Jpetmatborf  (— er) 

native  town,  bte  Daterftabt  (-^-e) 

native  country,  bas  Daterlanb  (— cr) 
almost,  faft,  beinatje 
to  reach  (a  town,  etc.),  erretrfjen 
gate,  ba§  Xor  ( — e) 

ber  Cor  (—en),  fool  (see  Ex.  11) 
on  horseback,  git  $ferb 

on  foot,  311  Sufi 
suite  (escort),  ba§  ©efolcje 
to    remain    behind,    sitritcfbletben 
distance,  bie  Qmtfermmg       [(fein) 

distant,  entfernt 
where  (from),  tfoltjer 
—  (to),  toorjtn 

business,  ba§  ©eftijdft  (— e) 
never  yet,  nod)  nie 

not  yet,  nod?  nicijt 
to  smile,  ladjeln 

smile,  bas  Cadjeln 

to  laugh,  lacfyen 

laugh,  bas  Cadjen 

laughter,  bas  (Seladjter 
you  should  (ought  to),  (5te  fottten 
difficulty,  bte  ©djjttriertgfeit 

difficult,  fcijmterig,  fdjtoer 
how  to,  how  I  could  (subj.)  (§  22) 


to  distinguish,  T^erau§finben 
—  (one's  self),  fid)  au§3etd)nen 
courtier,  ber  Jpofltng  ( — e) 

court,  ber  ^of 

court  of  justice,  ber  <5ertdjtsb,of 

b,6fltd],  polite 

^oftfdj,  courtly 
uncovered,  barfyanjrf 
sure,  iiberjeugt 
may,  mogen 

—  (are  allowed  to),  bfirfen 

—  (possibly),  fonnen 

august,  er^aben,  ef)rftmrbicj 
monarch,  ber  SJlonard)  ( — en) 
to  look  at,  cmfetjen 

to  look  on,  sufefyen 

to    look    (ill,    well,    pale,    etc.), 

ausferjen 
passer-by,     ber     S3orubergei)enbe 

(adj.) 

reverently,  elfyrerbtettg 
to  lift  (hat,  cap),  abnefymen 
in  amazement,  mtt  23eh)nnberunp 
(f.),  mtt  ©rftaunen 

amazed,  erftattnt 

sir,  sire,  metn  Jperr 
either  .  .  or,  enttf  eber  .  .  ober 
neither  ,  .  nor,  weber  .  .  nod; 
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1. 


contrary,  ba§  ©egentett 

on  the  contrary,  tm  ©egenteil 
to  stay  (at  a  place),  fid)  auf fatten 

(in) 

in  the  west  of,  im  SOSeften  bon 
Ireland,  ^rlanb 

Irishman,  3r^n^cr 
Irish,  irifdj 

to    enter    (a    carriage),    sinfteigen 
(ie,  ie)  in  (ace.) 
—  (a    room),    cintretcn    (a,    e)   in 

(ace.) 

beggar-woman,     bie     33ettlerfrcm 
(-en) 
beggar,  ber  Settler 


made  her  appearance,  appeared 

to  appear,  erfdjeinen  (ie,  ie) 

to  ask  for,  bitten  (um) 

to  ask  (a  question),  fragcn  (reg.) 

to  ask  (to),  bitten 
to  come  up  to  (some  one),  jufommen 

cmf  (ace.) 
to  dream,  trciumen 

dream,  ber  Craum  (— e) 
tobacco,  ber  £aba£ 
her  ladyship,  bie  gndbige  JJrau 
to  go  by  (here),  toafjr  toerben  nad) 
the  rule,  bie  Sftegel  ( — n) 
to  mean  (indicate),  bebenten 
your  honour,  $f)r  Jpod^nnirben 


2. 


spendthrift,  squanderer,  ber  35er= 
fdjtoenber 

Derfdjtoenben  (factitive  verb),  to 
spend  extravagantly,  to  waste 
(money) 

r>erfrf?tr>inben,  to  disappear 
uerfcfyrpenberifd),1  extravagant 
nobleman,  ber  ©beltnann  ( — leute) 
to  inherit,  erben 

bie  €rbf<ijaft,  inheritance,  legacy 
bad  <£rbe,  inheritance,  legacy 
bet?  <£rbe,  heir 

fortune  (sum  of  money),  ba§  93er= 
mogen 
fortune  (luck),  bas  (Slacf 


consequences,  bie 

in  poor  circumstances,  in  drmlicfyen 

tlmftcinben 
to  beg  (ask)  for,  bitten  (um) 

to  beg  (go  begging),  betteln 

beggar,  ber  Bettler  2 
alms,  ijlhnofen  (pi.) 
to  remind  of,  ertnnern  an  (ace.) 
to  reproach  for,  bortoerfen  (dat.) 
mode  of  life,  fieben§tt)eife  (f.) 
the  worst,  ba§  6d)Ummfte 

(superl.  of  fcfjltmm,  bad) 

cf.  "slim,"  fdjlanf 


3. 


to  dodge,  uberliftett,  betriigen 
a  creditor,  ein  ©lanbiger 

a  debtor,  cin  Srfjulbner 

to  meet,  treffen  (a,  o)  (ace.),   1 

gegnen  (dat.) 
first  (at  first),  juerft 

last,  3ule^t 

at  last,  enbltcfj 

1  ifd)    often    forms    adjectives    from    noun;;    (agents)    in   et: 
oerbredjerifcf)  (criminal) ;  tHaler  (jpainter),   ntalerifdj  (picturesque)  ;  <£rflnbet^  er= 
fmberifrfj  (inventive). 

2  Verbs  in  eltt  form   agents   by  dropping  the   e  before  the    I  and   then 
Adding  CU :  b,anbeln,  £?cmbler  (merchant) ;  fammeln,  Sammler  (collector). 


payment,  bie 

to  pay,  besabjen.  3ab,Ien 

cf.  3dt]Ien,  to  count 

er3db1Ien/  to  relate 
bill,  bie  Dffcerfjnnng 
to  go  up  to,  jugetjen  anf  (ace.) 
do  you  think  so?  meinen 
to  trot,  traben 
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highly,  f)6rf)ft,  fel&r 
pleased,  flitfrieben 
flattery,  bte 

to  flatter,  fcfjmetcljeln  (dat.) 
flatterer,  ber  Sd?metd?Ier 
flattering,  fdjmeidjlerifd) 


pat  the  .  .  trot,  Ue&  ba§  $ferb  itf 

fcottem  Xrabe  gefyen 
to  hurry,  eilig  gefyen 
round    the    corner,  um    bie    (£cfe 

fyerum 
was  out  of  sight,  frmnte  .  .  nidjt 

mefyr  gefefyen  toerben 


food,  9laf)rung  (f.) 

to  feed,  ndfyren,  erndfyren 
to  feed  on,  ftd?  ndbren  von  (dat.) 
cf.  to  approach,  ftcfr,  ndbctn  (from 
^nft^cr,"  compar.  of  ,/nabe" 

stout,  bidt1  (thick) 

—  ,  ftdmmtg  (from  ff@tamm/  stem) 

to  sail,  fegeltt 
sail,  bas  Segel 

party,  bie  ©efeEfcfjaft 

—  (polit.  ),  bie  partei 

cf.   a  game  at  whist,  cine  partte 


breeze,  ber  2GSinb 

to  spring  up  (wind),  auffpringen 


passenger,  ber  ^affagter  (— e) 
in  the  least,  im  ©eringften 
suppose,  gcfe^t 

to  suppose,  uorausfe^en,  annebmen 

which  of  ustwo,roen  bon  un§  beiben 
well,  nun 

those  that,  biejenigen,  roeldje 
glutton  (here  gluttonous),  unerfdtt= 

Urf) 

to  fall  on,  t)erfaHen  iiber  (ace. ) 
to  be  fond  of  (to  eat),  gern  effen 
dainties,  Cecferbiffen  (m.  pi.) 
to  attack,  angretfen 
attack,  Jtngrtff 


5. 


dervish,  ber  $)ernrifd) 
skull,  ber  ©decibel 
leisurely,  gemacfjlid) 
neighbourhood,  bie  91af)e 

neighbouring  (adj.),  benacf?bart 
neighbour,  ber  Hacijbar  (—  n) 

palace,  ber  $alaft  (— c) 
to  examine,  itnterfttrf)ett 
to  attract,  anjietjea 
attracted  by,  ongejogen  bitrd^  (ace.) 
curious  (strange,  odd),  fonberbar 
result,  ba§  ©rgebni§  ( — niffe) 
reflection,    bie    tlberlegnng,    ba§ 
9latf)ben!en 

to  reflect,  nacfjbenfen  (iiber)  (ace.), 

fief?  beftnnen  (a,  o) 
—  (of  a  mirror),  3uriirfn?erfen 


to  look  up  to   (some  one),  etnen 
cmfefyen 

to  recognise,  erfennen  (a,  a) 

sovereign  (monarch),  ber  2Jlonartf) 

(-en) 

Your  highness,  ©to.  (Gmre)  §ot)eit 
embarrassment,  bie  33erlegent)eit 
ever  since,  feitKjjer,  feit  ber  3ett 
to  try  (attempt),  berfndjen 

attempt  (trial),  ber  Derfud?  ( — e) 
cf.  to  tempt,  perfucfjen 
temptation,  bie  Perfudjung 

mighty,  macfyttg 

like  yourself,  roie  6ie  (nrie 


6. 

village  inn,  bie  £>orffrf)etrfe  ( — n) 
to  prepare  (dinner),  bereiten 
fire-place,  ber  £>erb 
to  knock  down,  fyerunterftofjen 

1  Initial  th  in  English  is  often  b  in  German:  thin,  bunn;  thorn,  2>orn; 
y,  bein;  thumb?  ^aumenj  three,  brei;  (to)  thank,  banfen ;  (to)  think,  benfen. 


noise,  ber  Sarm 
for  (nothing),  um 
nervous,  rei^bar  (nerbo§) 
kitchen,  bie 
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plate,  bet  setter 

clatter,  ba§  ©eflirr,  ©eraffel 

—  (here),  ba§  ©eraufd) 

to  cause  to  start  and    tremble, 

$urd)t  unb   Sdjrecfert   einjagen 

(dat.) 


to  break  (to  pieces),  jerbredjen 
not  one,  fcin  einsiger  (not  a  single 

one) 

cross  (ill-humoured),  mutttfrf) 
to  mean,  meinen 
by  making  .  .,  bamtt .  .  311  mad)  en 


7. 


cheap,  bifltg,  toolfjlfeil 
sailor,  ber  3ftatrofe  ( — n) 
watchmaker,  ber  ttfyrmadjer 
to  put  right,  juredt)!  fe£en 
careful(ly),  borftdjtig,  forgfdlttg 
condition  (state),  ber  guftanb 
cost  of  repairing,  2lu§befferung§= 
f often  (pi.) 


original,  itrftrunglid) 
I  don't  mind  that  (I  have  no  ob- 
jection), id)  fyctbe  nid)t§  bagegen 
double,  ba§  £)o££elte 
if  you  like,  toenn  @ie  tootten 
fellow,  ber  $erl 

a  box  on  the  ear,  eine  Dfyrfetge 
x'Oi  mending  it,  fiir§  2lu§beffern 


8. 


taught  a  lesson,  eine§  23effern  be- 

le^rt 
employment,  ber  S)tenft 

to  employ,  cmfteUen 
things,  everything 
hurry,  bte  dtle 

the  more  hurry,  the  less  speed, 
<£ile  ntit  EPetle 

«onstant(ly),  beftanbig,  immer 

constancy,  Beftcmbtgfett l 
steep,  fteil 
bank  (shore),  ba§  Ufer 


to  stop,  anTCjalten  (ie,  a) 

hole,  ba§  £orf)  (—  er) 

stag,  ber  §irfd)  ( — e) 

—  (fern.),  bte  §irfd)fut) 

to  enter,  tjinetnge^en 

to  look  after,  adjten  auf  (ace.) 

for  (to  get),  fyolen 

spade,  ber  S^aten 

I  am  surprised  to  .  .,  e§  erftaunt 

mid)  311  .  . 
I  would   have    been  s.,  e§  tjatte 

mid)  e. 


9. 


treasure,  ber 

unvalued,  uncjefdjafct,  tt)ertlo§ 

to  value  (to  treasure),  fdjcitjen 

valuable,  fdjd^bar 
bank  (of  a  river),  bd§  tlfer  (— ) 
stream,  ber  Strom  (— e) 

to  stream,  ftromen 
bright  (glittering),  glangenb 
to  be  unwilling  to,  ntd)t  rcollen 
to  part  with,  aufgeben 
he  got  .  .  him,  his  brothers  .  .  him 
to  assist,  fyelfen  (a,  o) 

assistance,  bte  fjftlfe  (^ilfe) 
to  set  value  (on),  5Bert  legen  auf 

(ace.) 
food,  bie 


clothing,  bte 

bas  Kleib,  the  dress 

to  care  for,  fid)  fummern  um  (ace.) 

prop,  bie  (Stu^e 

lockless,   ofyne    @d)loJ3    (n.)   (after 
'door ') 

ber  Scfyloffer,  locksmith 
bas  Sdjlofc,  lock,  castle 

for,  larige  (ace.)  (after  noun) 

for  the  .   .  open,  um  .  .  offen  311 
fatten 

the  stone  .  .  to  be,  one  discovered 
that  the  stone  was 

immense,  utigelEjeuer  grofj 

nugget  of  gold,  ber  ©clbflum^en 

worth,  toert  (ace. ) 

1  Adjectives  in  ifl  form  nouns  by  adding  felt  or  by  dropping  ifl.  Ex.: 
fjetltfl,  4etHglcit ;  felifl,  Seltgf eit ;  cinifl,  €inigf eit ;  gebulbifl,  (^ebulb  (f. ) ;  mutt0, 
lUut  (m.) ;  unf4julbi0,  tlnfdjulb  (f.) ;  gunfHfl,  ©unji  (f.). 
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10. 


to  dine  (at  any  time),  ftetfen 

to    dine    (middle    of    day),     311 

ttttttag  effen 

Ex. :  Wit  effen  um  em  llfyr  311  lUtttag 
dinner,  bas  IHittageffen 
(bie  Speife,  food) 
to    keep    an    appointment,   enter 

SSerabrebung  nadjfommen 
would-be,  Dermetntltd) 
wit,  aOBifclinfl  (m.) 
I  am  just  wondering,  id)  ftmnbte 
mid)  mtr;  e§  nmnbert  mid)  nut 
annoyed  at,  erjitrnt  uber  (ace.) 
J        poor,  fd)led)t 


joke,  ber  @t>a&,  ber 

to  joke,  fpaffen,  fcfyer3en 

at  my  expense,  auf  meine  Soften 

expensive,  foftbar 
joker,  ber  ©^aj&ogel 
by    .    .    misunderstand,    baburrf), 

ba&  er  tat  (fid)  ftetfte),  al§  ob 

er  .  .  ntd)t  berfte^e 
explanation,  bie  ©rflcirung 

to  explain,  erfldren 
such  a  thing,  fo  ettr-a§ 
knowing,  as  you  know  (a  fact) 
to  repay  (pay  back), 
(reg.) 


11. 


conspirator,  ber  5>erfd)tt)orne  (adj.) 
along  with,  mtt,  nebft 
distinguished,  bornefmt 
to  inform  (of),  benad^rtd)tigen  (bon) 
conspiracy,  bte  23erfd)tt)oruttg 

fdjtDoren,  to  swear 

einen  <£tb  fd^tooren,  to  take  an  oath 
to  intend,  beabftd)ttgen 

intention,  bte  ilbftdjt 

intentionally  (purposely),  abjldjt* 

[id, 
assembled,  berfammelt 

to  assemble,  ftci?  t>erfammeln 

assembly  (meeting),  Derfammlung 

cf.  fammeln,  to  collect  (gather) 
Sammlung  (f.),  collection 
ITlarFenfammlung,      collection      of 

stamps 
strict,  ftreng 


order  (command),  ber  SBefetyl  ( 

—  (of  goods),  bte  Beftelhmg 
captain  (of  an  army),  ber 

mann  ( — lettte  or  — manner) 

—  (of  a  ship),  ber  Kapttdn(e) 
guard  (watch),  bie  SQSadje 

sentinel,  bie  IDadje 
to  watch  (guard),  betoadjen 
to  take  prisoner,  gefangen  nel^men 
inside,  tm  ^nnern,  brhtnen 
solemnly,  feterUd)  (here  ernft) 
escort  (suite),  ba§  ©efolge 
straight,  gerabe,  ftradt§ 

—  (fig«)>  aufrtrfjttg,  reDltd? 

to  whisper  to,  3ttftuftern  (dat.) 
to  deal  a  blow,  einen  @d)lag  ber= 

fe^en  (geben) 
to    ask   pardon,   um 

(©nabe)  bitten  (a,  e) 


12. 


self-accusation,  Selbftbefd)ulbtgttng 

attendant,  ber  23ebtente  (adj.) 

at  the  house  of,  bet 

to  keep  (an  inn),  fii 

slice,  bte  ©djnttte 

ham,  ber  @d)tnfen 

to  retire  to  rest,  gu  23ett 

gefjen 

bill,  bte  ^edjnung 
to  amount  to,  fid)  belaufen  (te,  ait) 
auf  (ace.) 
amount,  ber  Betrag 
cf.  bas  Betragen,  behaviour 
ftd?  betragen,  to  behave 

to  ride  off,  toeiter  retten  (i,  i) 


to  learn  (news),  bernetmten  (a,  o), 

erfaltjren  (it,  a) 

rank,  6tanb  (EL),  Slang  (m.) 
uneasy,  imrufytg,  unbetjagltd) 
never    mind!     £>a§    tut     nid)t§f 

Saff en  @ie  e§  gut  f etn ! 
to    accustom    one's    self   to,   fid) 

geroo^nen  an  (ace.) 
adventure,  ba§  5lbenteuer 
adventurer,  ber  Jtbenteurer 
adventurous(ly),  abenteuerltdj 
to  forgive,  bergeben  (dat.) 
for  having  (and  letting),  bafc  id)  . 

l^atte  (unb  .  .  liefj) 
to  let  off,  fret  laffen 
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13. 


to  digest,  berbauen 

digestion,  bie  Derbauung 

indigestible,  unuerbaulid? 
actor,  ber  (Stfjuuftrieler 

to  act  (on  stage),  fpielen 

to  act,  fyanbeln 

action,  l?anblung  (f.) 

active,  tcitig 

activity,  Otigfett  (f.) 
to  dine,  ftmfen 
just,  gerabe 
sufficient,  genug,  genitgenb 

to  suffice,  geniigen  (dat. ) 

in  abundance  (plenty),  sur  (Seniige 
to  provide  for,  berfefyen  mit 
sorrow  (regret),  ba§  SBebaitern 
to  offer,  anbteten 
no  more,  fetnen  meljr 
key,  ber  Stfjliiffel 

cf.  bie  Scruff  el,  tureen 


cellar,  ber  better 

cf .  ber  Kellner,  waiter  * 
coffee,  ber  $affee 
to  get  ready  (food),  aubereiten 
natural    curiosities,    (Seitenijeiten 

(^aritaten)  ber  9tatur 
ostrich,  ber  ©traufj  ( — e) 

cf.  nosegay  (bouquet),  ber  Straufc 
(JLe) 

struggle  (fight),  ber  Straiifc  (~e) 
to  be  aware  of,  ttriffen 
host,  ber  SBirt 

hostess,  tPirtin  (— nen) 
property  (quality),  Gftgenfd&aft 
to     swallow,     berfdjltngen,     t>er» 
fdjlitcfen 

a  swallow,  eine  5d?r»albe 
likely,  tDa 


14. 


in  search  of,  auffurfjen 
game,  ba§  SBUbbret 

—  (play),  bas  Spiel 
estate,  ba§  ©ut 
wealthy  (rich),  reirf), 

wealth  (riches),  ber  Hetdjtum  (— er) 

cf.  bas  Hetd),  empire 
to  turn   (round  a    corner),   btecjen 

(o,  o)  um  (ace.) 
corner,  bie  @cfe 

—  (of  a  room),  ber  JPtnfel 
cf.  the  angle,  ber  tEHnfel 

he  met . ., . .  met  him  (begegnen,  dat.) 
owner  (proprietor),  ber  Sefi^er 

befitjen,  to  possess 

cf.  own,  eigen 

owner,  €igentttmer  (of  a  thing 
found) 


to  get  clear  off,  firf)  fortmacfjen, 

entfommen 

to  get  clear  .  .  question,  an  ein 

Entfommen  tt>ar  nidtjt  311  benfen 

that  is  out  of  question,  baran  ift 

nicfyt  ju  benfen 
so,  balder 

your  honour,  @tp.  (@uer)  ©naben 
to   take   a  stroll  (to  stroll    out), 

einen  (Spasiergang  madjen 
appetite  (for),  ber  5l^etit  (311) 
with  suspicion,  t>erbdd)tig 
suspicion,  ber  Derbacfyt 
to  raise  suspicion,  Derbacfyt  erregen 
suspicious,  perbcidjtig 
to  suspect,  perbarfjtigen 
indeed,  in  ber  £at 


15. 


pipe  (bagpipe),  ber  £)ubelfacf 
pipe  (smoking),  bie  pfeife 
piper,  Dubelfarfpfetfer 
cf.  pfetfen,  to  whistle 

not   to    any   one,    fein(em),   me* 
manb(em) 


Highlander,  ber 

highland,  bas 

to  scare  away,  toegfrfjeurfjen 
cf.  fd?eu,  shy,  timid 

a  pack,  eine  ©djar,  eine  £>erbe 


1  Only  few  nouns   denoting  agents    are   formed   by  adding  net.     Ex. : 
fdjaffen,    Sdjaffttet;    liigen,    Cagneir;    reben,    Hebnetr;    IDagen,    IDagnet;    bilben, 
Pforte,  pfortnw. 
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nearly  (almost),  faft,  bemafje 
cf.  fast  (firm),  feft 
fast  (quick(ly)),  fcr/nell,  gefcfytmnb 

to  seize  (on),  ergreifen  (i,  t) 

to    be    attached    to   (a   regiment), 
cmgefyoren  (dat.) 
attached  (adj.),  mtfydnglid?  (dat.) 

to  quarter  (mil.),  einquartieren 

numerous,  ja^lretd) 
number,  bie  §a^l 
a  number  of,  etne  2In3ab,l 
number  3  (4,  5,  etc.),  Humero  5 
(4,  5,  etc.) 

to  wander,  nmnbern 

considerable,  bebeutenb 

distance,  bie  Gmtfernung 
distant,  entfernt 

to  climb  (a  tree),  flettern 

—  (a  mountain),  befteigen,  fteigen 
(ouf) 

however  (adv.),  jebod) 

—  (adv.  conj.),1  tme  .  .  and} 
made,  formed  (btlben) 


a  ring  (.-ircle),  em  $rei§  (m.) 

cf.  ber  o>irfel,  pair  of  compasses 
cry  (of  wolves),  ba§  ©efyeul2 

r/eulen,  to  howl 

horrible,  frfftttfltdj,  grdfclicf) 
patience,  bie  ©ebulb 

patient,  gebulbtg 

impatient,  ungebulbtg 
exhausted,  erfrfju^ft 
effect,  bie  £8irfung 

to  effect,  ben?irfen 

brute,  ba§  £ter  ( — e) 
to  start  up,  erfdtjredten  (a,  p) 
to  turn  tail,  babonlaufen  (ie,  au) 
to  vanish  (disappear),  berfcfytotnben 

(a,  it) 
shot,  ber  @df)it^ 

shot  (person),  ber  Scfyiitje 

to  shoot,  fcfyiefcen  (o,  o) 

cf.  ber  Sd)ut5,  protection 

fdjii^en,  to  protect 

bie  Stii^e,  support,  prop 

(unter)ftii^en,  to  support,  prop  up 


16. 


Indian   (American),   bet  $nbtaner 
(-in,  f.) 

—  adj.),  inbiantfcl? 

—  India),  ber  3nbier  (—in,  f.) 

—  adj.),  inbifd? 
skill,  ©efdjicftidj^ett  (f.) 

skilful,  gefdjirft,  flug 
cunning,  ©djlau^ett  (f.) 

—  (adj.),  fd?Iau 

they  are  known  to,  fie  foEen 

even,  fogar 

sheet  (blanket),  ber  £ej)ptd) 

from  under,  unter  (dat. ) .  .  ijerbor 

to  waken,  roedten 

they  manage,  e§  geltngt  tT^nen ;  e§ 

ift  ttjnen  mogltdt) 
actually,  rotrfltrf),  in 
to  witness,  3^uge  fetn  I) on 
the  witness,  ber  3>euge 


performance,  ber  SSorgang 
from  behind,  t)on  l)inten 
to  fold  up,  3iifammen  fatten 

bie  5a^e/  crease,  fold 

ber  Hadjtfalter,  moth 

cf.  to  hold,  fyalten 

to  scold,  fdjelten  (a,  o) 

cold,  fait 
close,  eng 
back,  ber  fRMen 

—  (adv.  or  pref.),  suriiif 

cf.  riirfen,  to  move  (by  jerks) 
feather,  bie  gefcer 

cf.  leather,  bas  Ceiier 

brother,  Bruber 

death,  t£ob  (m.) 

heath,  ^etbe(f.) 

sheath,  5d?etbe(f.) 

earth,  <£rbe  (f.) 

to  tickle,  ftfceln 


1  Always  followed  by  an  adjective,  as :  however  small  they  may  be,  taiie 
flein  fte  <utd)  feien  (subj. ). 

2  Prefix  (je  forms  collective  nouns  from  verbs  and  nouns  (they  are  mostly 
neuter}.     Ex.  :  raffeln,  bas   (Seraffel   (rattling)  ;   ladjen,  bas  <8elad?ter  (laughter)  ; 
fdjreten,  bas  <8efcf?ret  (cry)  ;  raufcf?en,  bas  (Seraufcrj  (noise)  ;  I^elfen,  ber  (Sefyiilfe  (as- 
sistant) ;    ftngen,  ber  ©efang  (singing)  ;   r>erfter;en,  ber  Derftanb  (understanding) ; 
riecfyen,  ber  ©erudj  (smell )  ;  fcfymerfen,  ber  ©efdjmacf  (taste)  ;  gefcfyeben,  bie  (Sefdjid^te 
(history)  ;   IDetter,  bas  ©erottter  (thunderstorm) ;   Berg,  bas  (Sebirge  (mountain 
range)  ;  $eber,  bas  (Sefieber  (plumage) ;  fetjen,  bas  (Sefidjt  (face). 
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nose,  Die  ftafe 
sleeper,  ber  ©rfjlafer 


cf .  bte  Sctjlaf e,  temple  (part  of  body) 
fdjldfrtg,  sleepy,  drowsy 
jcfyaflos,  sleepless 


to  scratch, 

to  roll,  roHen 

was  about,  toottte 

to  carry  off,  forttragen 

to  lay  hands  on,  ergretfen  (t,  i) 


17. 


colonel,  ber  Cberft  (—en) 

cat,  bie  $afce 

to  take  great  care  of,  forgfiiltig 

Wtegeti 
mincemeat,  gef)acfte§  $leiftf)  (n.) 

fyacf  en,  to  hack,  chop 

cf.  haggis  (from  fyacfen,  to  hack) 
to  thrive,  gebeifyen 
to  waste  away  (tr.),  tytnfcfytmnben 

(a,  u)  (311) 

skeleton,   ba§  ©ertype 
mere,  blofc,  rein 


to  pocket  (money),  berbergen,  fur 
fief)  befallen 

pocket,  bie  Cafcije 
pocket-handkerchief,  bas  Cafdjem 

tud? 
pocket-book,  bie  Brieftafcfye 

scales,  bie  S&age 

todgen    (o,    o),    wiegen    (o,   o),    to 
weigh,  balance 

toiegen  (reg. ),  to  rock 

bie  IDiege,  cradle 

bas  ©ermcijt,  weight 

cf.  scale  (music),  bie  Conleiter 
ordered  to  be  brought,  Uefj  bringen 


18. 


valuable,  toertbofl, 

all  round,  aEe 

honest,  auftid^tig,  rebltd),  etjrlirf) 

denial,  bie  33erneinung 

to  deny,  leugncn 

to  tell  of,  anjeigen,  mitteilen  (dat.) 
loss,  ber  SSerhift  (JLC) 

to  lose,  perlieren  (o,  o) 
to  bring  together,  berfammeln 
theft,  ber  2)iebftaf)l 
to  employ  (use),  gebraurfjen,  an= 

tt>enben 
magic,  ber  3<mber 

sorcerer,  ber  ^auberer 

charm  (magic),  ber  3aitberfprud) 
to  repeat,  l^erfagen 


to  stamp  (his  foot),  ftampfen  (with 

the  foot) 

turban,  ber  Durban 
to  catch  fire,  O^uer  fangen 
to  mutter,  tnitrmeln 
yell,  ba§  5lngftgefrf)rei,  ba§  ©efd^ret 

to  yell,  laut  fdjreien,  t^eulen 

to  snatch  off,  ftijnett  ergreifen 
on  the  ground,  ju  23oben 
trick,  bie  Sift,  ber  {huff 

to  play  a  trick,  einen  Stretcfy  fpielen 
to    accuse    one's    self,    fid)    felbft 

cmflagen 
was    forced   to,  mufete,    tt>ar    ge= 

jtnungen 
to  give  up  (back),  auriiif  geben 


19. 


a  mode  (of  begging),  etne  2lrt  (ju  b.) 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  (to  be  wont 
to),  J>f(egen  (reg.) 
pflegen  (reg.  or  irreg.),  to  nurse, 
cultivate,   to  attend   to   (sick 
person) 
io  present  one's  self  (here),    fid) 


clarionet,  bie  $Iartnette 
might  (be  allowed  to),  bitrfte 
tune,  etne  2ftelobte 

to  tune,  fttmmen 

out  of  tune,  Derftimmt 
poor  (bad),  fd)Ied£)t 
copper,     ba§     ^upferftucf      (here 
pfennig) 


1  Adjectives  in  10$  form  nouns  by  adding  i<j**i£ 
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to  spare,  etftmten 

spare  (time),  oerubrigen 
spare  time,  Ittuffeftunben 
cf.  fparen,  to  save  (money) 
Sparfaffe  (f.),  savings-bank 
Sparfaffenbud?  (n.),   savings-bank 

book 

annoyance,    Sftrger    (m.),    33elafti= 
cutng  (f.) 
annoying,  argerlid? 
I  am  annoyed  at,  es  argert  mid? ; 

id)  argere  mid?  (iiber,  ace.) 


to  listen  (hark), 

—  (to   music),    anfyoren   (ace.), 
fjoren  (dat.) 

in  succession,  narf)  einanber 
never  mind,  ba§  tnarfjt  (tut) 
I  may  as  well,  I  will  .  .  frankly 
frankly,  off  en 
performance  (here),  ba§  ©£ielen 

—  (theatre),   bie    93orfteflung,    bie 
Siuffuljrung, 


20. 


House  of  Lords,  ba§  Dberf)au§ 

House  of  Commons,  bas  Unterfyaus 
coal-cellar,  ^o^lenieHer  (m.) 

cf.  ber  Kor/Ifopf,  cabbage 
to  let,  311  bermieten 
to  hire,  mieten 

bie  XUiete  (ber  IHietjins),  rent 
barrel  (cask),  ba§  g?afj  (gaffer) 
gunpowder,  ba§  @rf)ieJ3piilt>er 
in  all,  an  ber  Qafyl,  im  ©angen 
fagots      of      wood,      §olabunbel 

(m.  pi.) 
ready  (in  readiness),  bereit 

—  (finished),  fertig 

cf.  berettd,  already 
to    meet    (assemble),    fid)   berfam= 

tneln 

plotter,  ber  33erfd£)tDorne  (cf.  Ex. 
19) 

plot  (conspiracy),  bie  t>erfrf?n?6riing 

plot  (of  a  play),    bie  Dern?icflung, 

ber  Knoten 
to  save  (rescue),  retten 

rescuer,  Hetter  (m.) 

rescue,  bie  Hettimg 
at  supper,  beim  -ftacfyteffen 
to  hand,  itberretdjen 
page  (boy),  (gbelfnabe, 
partly,  teiltoeife,  jjiim 


to  attend   (a  meeting), 
(dat.) 

—  (a  class),  befudjen 

—  to  (to  nurse),  pflegen 
opening,  ©roffnung  (f.) 

to  open,  offnen 

to  open  (school,  church,  business, 

for  the  first  time),  eroffnen 
among(st)    other     things,     imter 

cmberm  (u.a.) 
sign,  ba§  3eid)en 
stir,  bie  5lufregung 
Parliament,  ba§  ^arlament 
next  (day),  foigenben  (2age§),  am 

folgenben  (Sag) 
to  guess,  erraten,  raten 
guess  !  raten  Ste ! 
I  cannot  guess  it,  id?  fann  es  uidjt 

etraten 

cf.  raten  (ie,  a),  to  advise 
ber  Hat  (bie  Hatfd?dge),  advice  ;  (bie 

Hate),  councillor(s) 
ratfam,  advisable 
midnight,  bie  aJlitternadjt 
magistrate,  ber  ^oliaeiricfyter 
down  to,  in  .  .  Ijinunter 
in  the  act  (of),  im  S3egrtff  (311) 
to  inspect  (examine),  unterfttd)ett 
vault,  ba§  ©etooibe  (— ) 


21. 


good-luck,  ba§  ©lurf1 

ill-luck,  bas  Unglticf 
lucky,  glucflid? 
unlucky,  unglurflid? 

out  of  employment,  ofjne  5lrbeit 
i  Plural : 


poverty,  bie  5lrmut 

poor,  arm 

to  get  poor,  oerarmen 

sorrowful,  betriibt 

sorrow,  Sorge  (f.),  Kummer  (m.) 
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mood,  bie  ©timmung 
canary,  bcr  $an<*riem>ogel 
to  flutter,  flattern 
to  shut  up,  einfterren 
cupboard,  ber  Sdjrcmt:  (jie) 
to  get  (to  procure),  fid)  oerfdjaffen 
cage,  ber  $cifig 
to  knock,  tlopfen 


mistress,  bie  §errin 

to  return,  suritcffommen 

to  value,  fdtjdfcen 

pet,  ber  Stebltng 

best  thanks,  beftem  £)ant  (sing.) 

delighted,  entaiirft,  erfreut 

to  save  (from),  fdjonen  (tor) 

want  (need),  Sftangel  (m.) 


22. 


faithful,  treit 

faithfulness,  bie  Creue 

faith,  ber  03Iaube 

cf.  true,  trmfyr 

truth,  tt?a^r^eit  (f.) 
to  be  fond  of  (a  person),  Ueben,  gern 

fjaben 

however,  jebod)  (adv.) 
to    make    fun    of,    ladjen    uber 

(ace.) 

appearance,  ba§  5lnfetjen 
to    make    up    one's    mind,    fid) 

entfdjUefceri  (o,  o) 
to  get  rid  of,  loS  toerben 
SO,  therefore 
to  hire,  mieten 

uermieten,  to  let 

to  row,  rubern 


to  try,  berfudjen 

ber  t>  erf  ud?,  attempt 
again  and  again,  roteberfyott 
to  climb  up,  fjtnaiifflettern 
to  push,  ftofjen  (ie,  o) 
oar  (rudder),  ba»  9htber 
in  doing  this,  babei 
to  slip,  au§gleiten 
to  be  drowned,  ertrinten 

to  drown,  ertrdnfen 

to  seize,  ergretfen  (i,  i) 
by  the  collar,  am  $raa,en 
came  to  his  help,  fcxm  ifym 


safely, 

to  (the)  shore,  cm§  lifer 
sure,  itbergeugt 
the  means  of  .  .  life,  bie  Urfad)e 
(ba§  SJlittel)  feiner  ©rrettung 


23. 


dust,  ber  Staub 
dusty,  jlaubtg 
retired,    £enfionirt,   aufeer    2)ienft 


to  retire  (from  army,  navy),  ftcrj 
in  ben  Hur/eftanb  cerfe^en 

to  retire  (to  rest),  311  £ett  (fdjlafen) 
gerjen 

to  retire  (go  away),  ficfj  3urticf3ier)en 

retiring  allowance,  ber 

(bie  pennon) 

captain  (of  a  boat),  ber 
—  (of  an  army),  ber  Jpa 
the  other  day,  neulid) 
well-dressed,  tnofylgefletbet 
to  raise,  fyeben 
pain,  ber  ©djmerj  (  —  en) 

painful,  fcfymer3licr/ 

to  pain,  fctjmer3en 

cf.  fdjer3en,  to  joke  (make  fun) 

ber  Srf}er3,  joke 


went  up  to  him,  cjtng  auf  tt)n  311 
what  is  the  matter  (with  .  .),  ttm§ 
oh  dear,  ad)  [fetjlt  .  .? 

a  grain  of  dust,  ein  ©taubdjen 
got,  gefommen 

somehow  or  other,  trgenbftrie 
to  blow,  blafen  (ie,  a) 

—  (of  wind),  mefyen 
to  remove,  l)erau§net)men 
to  turn  up  (to  open),  aufmadjen 
eyelid,  ba§  5lugenltb  (— er) 

eyebrows,  bie  Jlugenbrauen 

eyelashes,  bie  2tugent»impern 

eyeball,  ber  2IugapfeI 
sufferer,  ber  fieibenbe 

to  suffer,  leiben  (i,  i) 
relieved,  gettnbert 
warmly  (heartily),  fyerattdj 
to  rob  of,  berauben  (gen.) 
purse,  ber  (Selbbeutel 
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24. 


absence   of  mind,  ©eifte§abtt)efen= 
i)eit  (f.) 

absent-minded,  geiftesabn?efenb 
presence  of  mind,  (Setftesgegenwart 

(f.) 

somewhat,  jtemlttf) 
common  (general),  attgemein 

—  (vulgar),  gemein 

cf.  em  gemeiner  ITlcmn,  a  mean  man 

peculiarity,  trie  (£tgentumitd)!eit 

peculiar,  etgentiimltcfy 

cf.  bas  (Eigcntum,  property 

ber  <£tgentumer,  proprietor 

readily,  leicfyt 

ready  (finished),  fertig 

ready  (waiting),  berett 
to  suppose,  bermuten,  annefymen 


rarity,  bte  (Seltentjett 
rare  (seldom),  felten 
business  man,  bet  ©efcfyaftgtttrttttt 

(— leute) 
cotton  manufacturer,  ber  23aum= 

rootten  Cfabrifant 
bachelor,    ber    ^unggefefl    ( — en), 

ber  £>agefto(3  ( — en) 
mill  (manufactory),  bte  ^abrif  ( — en) 
guest,  ber  ©aft  (j»_e) 
to  change  the  dress,  fief)  nmfteiben 
dull  (of  weather),  triib 
he  ordered  to  be  lit,  he  let  light 
to  be  about,  tooften 
to  pull  off  (clothes),  au§3tef)en 
fast  asleep,  feft  eingefdjlafen 


PART    III 


1. 


in  search  of  (to  search),  fndfjen 
employed,  angefteEt 
builder,  ber  SSaumeifter 
in  getting  (finding),  to  find 
a  job,  Arbeit  (f.) 
along  with,  nebft  (dat. ) 
set  (ordered),  befotjlen  (befetjlen) 
to  pull  down,  nteberrei^en 
along  the  side  of,  entlang  (dat., 
after  noun) 


busy  at,  befdjafttgt  mtt 
badly  hurt,  fdt)tt)er  berttmnbei 
it  was  decided,  man  befcfjlofc 
hospital,  ba§  ^ranfent)au§  (— er) 
policeman,  ber 
feeble  (weak), 

weakness,     bte 
Sd}t»acfje 

to  weaken,  fdjn?cid?en 


2. 


tit  for  tat,  urie  bu  mtr,  fo  id)  bit 
to  open  (a  shop),  eroffnen 
shop,  ber  ^auflaben  (— ) 

shutter  (window),   ber  ^enfierlaben 

great  demand   (for)   (com.),  ftarle 

^adjfrafle  (nadf)) 
stock  (of)  (com.),  ber  93orrat  (±_e) 

(an) 

to  sell  out  (off),  au§uerfaufen 
it  occurs  to  me,  e§  fdttt  mtr  ein 

ber  (Etnfall,  the  idea 
sparrow,  ber  Sperling  (— e),  ber 
@Jmfc  (—en) 
cf.  ber  Spafj,  the  joke 
fpaffen,  to  joke 

ft,  joking,  jocular 


so  (in  this  way),  auf  biefe  205eife 
profit  (gain),  ber  ©ettrinn 
accordingly,  bal)er 
spent .  .  painting,  bracfyte  .  .  bami* 

jn,  .  .  ju  malen 
a  golden  yellow  colour,  golbgelb 
daub,  ber  5lntr»urf 
ticket  (label),  ber  gettel 
which    stated,    toorauf    311    lefen 

uiar 

red-headed,  rotfopftg 
Belgian,  belgt^ 
price,  ber  $rei§  ( — e) 
prize,  ber  preis  ( — e) 
florin,  ber  ©ulben  (— ) 
seller,  ber  §tinbler  • 
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success,  ber  (£rfolg 

successful,  erfolgreid? 
to  succeed,  geltngen  (a,  u) 
I  succeeded,  es  gelang  mi* 
I   wish   you   success,   id?  tt?iinfd?e 
3b.nen  (Slucf 


trick,  ber  $niff 

tricky,  Itftig,  fdjlau,  oerfdjmttjt 

to  play  a  trick,  einen  Stretdj  fptelen 

disgust,  ba§  3mf5fallen 

disgusting,  n?iberlid?,  iDtbrtg 
bad  (of  coins),  falfd)  (false) 


3. 


an  English  gentleman,  an  English- 
man 

to  stay  (in  a  place),  fid)  cmffyalten 
(in) 

—  (at  a   person's),    fid)    cuifFjalten 
(bet) 

ber  2lufentb,alt,  sojourn,  stay 
to    present    (introduce),   borfteften 
(dat.) 

—  (give  a  present),  befdjenfen 
in  the  course,  tm  ficmf  (m. ) 
conversation,  ba§  (Betyrad)  ( — e) 
doctor  (physician),  ber  5(r3t  (— e) 
some,  etnige1 

he  was  made  to  .  .,  one  gave  him 

to  .  . 
fee,  ba§  §onorar 

—  (school),  bas  Sd?ulgelb 

patient,  ber  &rcmfe  (adj.) 
to  cure,  fyeilen 

cure  (for),  bas  Qeilmittel  (— ),  bte 
Jtrsnei  ( — en) 


to  manage,  cmfcmgen 
weekly,  tx>od)entUd) 2 

monthly,  monatlid^ 

daily,  tftglicij 

hourly,  ftunbltci? 

yearly  (annual(ly)),  jftl)rlicf? 
salary,  bie  Sefolbung 
to  stop,  auft)5ren 

—  (train),  anhalten 

—  (stay),  see  above 
well,  gefunb 

to  need,  braudjen 

need,  bte  Hot 

to  be  in  need  of,  bebiirfen  (gen. ) 

there  is   no   need   for  it,   bas  ifj 
nidjt  notig 

in  case  of  need,  im  Hotfall 
to  last,  bcutern,  h)dE)ren 

cf.  iDa'fyrenfc  (prep.),  during 
tt?dl]renb     (conj.),     while,     whilst 

(verb  to  the  end) 
lasting,  bauerbaft  (enduring) 
bte  2lusbaiier,  perseverance 


4. 

care,  bie  ©orgfalt 

to  bestow  upon,  fdjenten  (dat.) 

to  accept,  cmnefymen 

purse,  ber  ©elbbmtel 

to  draw  back,  fid)  jurucf^iefyen 

of  that  nature  (sort),  biefer  5lrt  • 

berartig  (adj.) 
very  well,  fdjon  gut 
to  require,  berlangen 
bas  Perlangen,  desire 

1  "Some"  (or  "any")  are  usually  not  rendered  before  nouns  in  singular 
except  in:  some  time,  entice  §eit;  some  difficulty,  tints*  Sdjtmengfett ;  (after) 
some  hesitation,  (nadj)  clutncm  gogern. 

2  The  following  words  have  added  t  in  New  H.G. :  anbertfyalb,  one  and  a 
half;  etgentltdj,  really,  actually;  {?abtd}t,  hawk  (from  M.H.G.  fjaMrf}) ;  ^ufte, 
hip  (M.H.G.  plur.  Ijuffe) ;  namentlid?,  especially  ;  offentlid?,  public(ly) ;  tDodjentlidj, 
weekly. 

3  Adjectives  in  &at  add  felt  to  form  nouns,  as :   frudjt&a*,  $rud?tbarf*U ; 

f,  ^altbarfeit ;  bienftlJatr,  Dienftbarfeit. 


too  small  a,  a  too  small 
present,  bci§  ©efdjenf  ( — e) 
to  attend  (of  a  doctor),  befycmbeln 
to  recover  (from  illness),  genefen 
—  (from  a  shock),  fid?  erfyolen 
3iir  €r^olung,  to  recruit  (health) 
grateful  (thankful),  banfbar 

gratitude,  Danfbarfeit3 

to  repay  for,  bergeften  (dat.) 
to  repay  (to  reward),  belotjnen 
bie  Belo^nung,  reward 
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to  offend,  beleibtgen 

bie  Beleibigung,  offence 

banknote,  bie  23cmfnote  ( — n) 
of  .  .  each,  311 


to  replace  (put  back),  roieber  tjtnein= 

legen 
to  retire,  fid)  jurudEjietjen ;  l)tntx>eg= 

gefyen 


5. 


pompous,  cmfgeblafen 
well-dressed,  tooljlgeftetbet 
to  walk  up  to,  3ugef)en  auf  (ace.) 
master  (of  a  servant),  ber  £>err 

—  (of  apprentice),  ber  ITteifter 

—  (teacher),  ber  Cefyrer 
(mistress,  bie  Cefyrerin) 

that  he  was  not,  no  (nein) 

to  walk  in  (enter),  eintreten  (a,  e) 

to  sit  down,  fief)  fefcen 

to  pass  (time),  feergelEjen  (i,  a) 


to  ring  the  bell  (house  bell),  I  Ungetn 
the  bell  (church),  bie  (Slocfe  (-n) 
the  bells  are  ringing,  es  Idutet 
cf.  the  clock,  bie  Uty  (IDanbufyr) 

or  (or  else),  fonft  (invert) 

in  a  month  or  6  weeks,  in  4  bt§  6 


to  start  up,  fogleicf)  cmfftefyen 
in  great  passion,  fefyr  3ormg 
passion,  bie  Ceibenfcbaft 
passionate(ly),  leibenfdjaftlictj 


6. 


value,  ber  SG&ert 
nought,  bie  -JlnH 
to  carry  on  (business),  tretben, 

fiifyren 

coast,  bie  $nfte 
agent,  ber  2lgent  (—en) 

agency,  bie  2Igentitr 

to  represent,  bertreten 

representative  (comm.),  ber  Der^ 
treter 

monkey  (ape),  ber  5lffe 

for  2  or  3  specimens  to  be  sent, 

2  or  3  to  send 

specimen,  ba§  @£emt>Iar  ( — e) 
so,  nun 

figure  (number),  bie  3^t  (—en) 

porter  (here),  SHenftmann  (— er) 

—  (station),  ber  (Sepcicftrdger 


to  announce,  melben 

announcement,  Jlnsetge  (f . ) 
cf.  JTlelbung  (f.)  (mil.),  report 

menagerie,  3Jtenacjerte  (f.) 

cargo,  bie  Sabnng 

at  the  same  time,  311  gletcfye*  3eit ; 
jnif  gleidjen  3eit 

to  manage,  moQlirf)  fein 

to  order  (goods),  befteUen 

to  send  on,  jitfenben,  jnfdtjtcfen 

to  guess,  bermuten 

feelings,  5(nfregung  (f.) 

harbour  (haven),  ber  £>afen 

to  grin,  grinfen  (reg.) 

cage,  ber  $afig 

ludicrous,  Idc^erUrf),  broEtg 


7. 


Newfoundland,  -sfteufunblcinber 
named,  namen§ 
near,  nalje  bet 
river,  ber  $luf3 

flte^en  (fl0§,  gefloffen),  to  flow l 

sagacity,  ber  ©rfjarfftnn 
sagacious,  fcfjarffmnig 


a  drowning    person,   etn 

fenber  (adj.) 

to  doubt  (trans.),  bejtoetfeln 
of  what  he  said,  be§  ©efagten 
angry  at,  sorntg  iiber 
anger,  ber  §orn 

to  be  angry  at  (a  person),  surnen 
(dat.),  bofe  fetn  auf  (ace.) 


1  Most  irregular  verbs  with  o  in  imperf.  or  past  part,  form  nouns  in 
»,  as:  fltegen,  5Uig  (m.);  flie^en,  ^Ittcfit  (f.);  gtefcen,  (Su§  (m.) ;  geniefen, 
©enttfj  (m.);  fcljte^en, 5d?tt§  (m.) ;  riecfyen,  ©erttd?  (m.) ;  bredjen,  Brttd?  (m.) ;  furen 
(o).  Kttr'furft). 
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a  push,  em  ©tofc  (JLC) 

to  push,  ftdfjen   (ie,  o) 

shallow,  fetd)t 

tail  (end),  ba§  <£nbe 

for  (land),  towards  (the  land) 

to  trot  along,  umtjerlaufen 


the  affair,  ber  23orgcmg  (— e) 

cf.  ber  Dortyang,  curtain 
to    struggle    (here),    tetfcen   (i,   t 

(gegen) 

to  cry  for  help,  um  £>Ufe  titfen 
to  give  way,  nadjluffen 
to  plunge,  in§  Staffer  ftmngen 


8. 


Dean,  ber  £)ef<w 

printer,  ber  Cruder,  33ud^brucfer 

print,  ber  Drucf 

in  print,  tm  Drucf 

to  print,  brucfen 

cf.  brucfen,  to  squeeze,  press 

ber  Drucf,  pressure 
rich  (of  dress),  J?rad)ttg,  foftbar 
silk,  bie  ©etbe 
gold  lace,  bte  ©olbfttderet 
to     determine,     fid)     entfd)Ite&en 

(0,0) 
to  humble,  bemiitigen 

humble  (adj.),  bemttttg 

humility,  bie  Demut 
to  salute  (greet),  gritfjen  (reg.) 

greeting,  ber  (Srufj 

kind    regards    to    all !     t)er3ltrfje 
(Srufj e  an  alle ! 


acquaintance,  ber  23etcmnte  (adj.) 
(etn  23efannte*) 

acquainted,  befannt  (mit) 
acquaintance  (abst.   n.),  3efannt= 
fd?aft(f.)i 

to  pretend,  firf)  fteEen  al§  ob ;  bor* 

geben  (a,  e) 

impostor  (deceiver),  ber  33etriiger 
to  bid,  erf ud) en 
to  put  on  (dress),  an^ie^en 
usual,  gett)oi)nli(i) 
to  welcome,  tt> tftfommen  Ijeifeen 
George,  ©eorg  (Lard  g) 
impudent,  fred^ 
fop,  ber  ©erf  ( — en) 
to  pass  one's  self  off  for,  gelten  fur 

(ace.) 

I  know  him  to  be,  I  know  that  he  is 
plain(ly),  einfad) 
cf.  einfciltig,  silly 


address,  bte  5tt>reffe 
Frenchman,  ber 

French  lady,  bie  ^ranjdftn  2 

French  (adj.),  fra^oftfd? 
newly  (recently),  neuUd) ;  bor  fttraem 
in  the  (m.),  ant  (3JI.) 
to  see  (to  have  a  look  round),  be= 

fefyen 

the  way  back,  ber  Jpeimtoeg 
to  copy,  abfdjretben 

copy  (writing),  2tbfd?rift 

copy  (printed),  ^.Ibbrucf 
a  scrap  of  paper,  etn  ©titcf  ^a^ter, 

em  3ettet  (m.) 
to  paint,  malen 

painter,  ber  tTlaler 

cf.  mat^Ien,  to  grind  (corn) 

mufjle  (f. ),  mill 

tniiUer  (m.),  miller 
to  stroll  about,  um^erf^ajteren 

1  All  nouns  in  f rfjaf t  are  fern,  except : 

2  Only  three  nouns  in  e  form  their 
Sarfjfe,  Sftdjftn ;  ^ra^ofe,  ^ran^djtn. 


to  call  (a  cab),  Ijerbetrttfen 
cabman,  ber  £)rofd)fenhttfrf)er  (ber 


in  his  face,  ifym  tn§  ©eftifjt 
passer-by,  ber  93oriibergel)enbe(adj.) 
crowd,  etne  9Jlenge  Settle 
to    get    together,    fid)    gttfammen 

brdngen 

would-be,  bermetntltd)  (adj.) 
to  burst  (into  laughter),  ait§bred)en 

(in,  ace.) 

to  come  up,  tjeranfommen 
policeman,       ber      ^oUjetbtener  ; 


sure  of,  gettrift  (gen.) 
to  roar  with  laughter,  lattt  tad^en 
evident,  offenbar 

I  cannot  help  it,  id)  fcmn  ntd)ts 
bafiir 

„  bas  petfcfjaft  "  (seal). 
feminine  by  „  Umlaut  "  :   ^ube, 


no 
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to  explain  (to  make  clear),  erflaren 

clear,  flar 

explanation,  bte  €rfldrung 


careful(ly),  forgfaltig 
Stick   no    bills!     2luffleben 
boten! 


10. 


traveller,  ber  9tetfenbe  (adj.)  (ein 
Sfteifenbe?) 
to  travel,  rcifen 

travelling  companions,  ber  Beife* 
gefcifyrie  ( — n) 

bag,  bet  §anbfoffer 

American,  ameritamfrf) 

noted  for,  beriitjmt  toegen  (gen.) 

sharp,  ftreng 

to  make  pay,  begaT^len  laffen 

not  long  ago,  unlcingft 

stalwart,  bdumtg,  fraftig 

carpet-bag,  ber  £>cmbf offer 

beside  it,  bcmeben 

to  satisfy  (hunger),  fttften 

to  quench  (thirst),  fttften 

to  come  round  to,  Ifyeruber  fommen 

311  (dat.) 
to    come    round    (recover),    fidj 

errjolen 
to    charge    (for    goods),    forbern, 

berlangen 


charge,  that  one  charged 

to  object  (refuse),  fief)  toetgern 

quite  true,  ganj  rtcfyttg 

to  count,  retfjnen 

to  occupy  (a  seat),  (eirten  tylaty  etn- 

nefymen 
far  from  being  (crowded),  bei  toeitem 


to  insist  on,  beljarren  auf  (dat.  ) 

to  pay  for,  begatjlen 

meal,  aRa^Iacit  (f.) 

eatable,  efibar 

pie,  bte  ^aftete  (—  n) 

raisins,  Dtoftnen  (f.  pi.);  getrodtnete 

Srauben  (f.  pi.) 
nut  (walnut),  bte  ^ufc  (^liiffe) 
amid,  ittiter 
company,  bte  ©efeEfd^aft 

railway  company,  <£ifenbafyngefell* 
fdjaft 


11. 


geologist,  bet  ©eolocj  (hard  g) 

cf.  botanist,  £otftntfer 
chemist  (anal.),  (Etjemifer  (rfj  =  f) 
chemist  (druggist),  ber  Jtpottjefcr 
chemist's  shop,  bte  JlpotfyeFe 
in  pursuit  of,  im  ©treben  nad^ 
favourite  study,  Stebltng§ftitbtum 
(n.) 

favourite  spot,  Cteblingsort  (m. ) 
dressed  (clad),  geftetbet 
rough,  grob 

for  this  purpose,  311  btefem  3^edt 
after    a    hard    morning's    work, 
nadjbem  et  ben  ganjen  SJlorgen 
fletfctg  gearbeitet  tjatte 
he  works  hard,  er  arbeitet  flci^ig 
don't  work  too  hard,  uberarbeiten 

5ie  fid?  nidjt 
he  is  run  down,  er  fyat  ftd?  iiber* 

arbeitet 
work, 


work  (of  an  author),  bas  IDerf 
Schiller's  works,  Sd?tllers  Jt>erfe 
appearance  (outward),  ba§  to^ere 
appearances    are    deceitful,     ber 
Sdjein  trtigt 

of  the  cleanest,  fefyr  retnltd) 
to  betake  one's  self,  fid)  begeben 
village  inn,  bte  2)otffd)enfe 

ber  SdjenftDtrt,  landlord  (of  a  small 

inn) 
lunch  (short  meal),  ber  Ombtfe  (from 

ettt,  bet^eit) 
he  could  not  avoid  remarking,  er 

fonttte  ntd)t  umt)in  311  bemerfen 
on  the  smallness  .  .  charge,  that 

.   .   small  was  (subj.) 
sir,  metn  §err 

any  one  else,  trgenb  etn  anberer 
that  you  .  .  days,  bafc  @ie  etnmat 

in  befferen  Itmftcxnben  tt)aven 
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12. 


(—  e) 


kitten,  ba§ 
farmhouse,  ber 

farmer,  ber  pddjter 

hawk,  ber  £mbtrf)t  (  —  e) 
to  dart  down,  ftdt)  ftitrgen  (cmf,  ace.) 
mother-  cat,  bte  alte  $a£e 
to  spring  upon,  fatten  auf  (ace.) 
to  ensue,  erfolcjen,  folcjen 
beak,  ber  Scfjnabel 
claw  (of   birds,    cats),    bte    $ratte 
(—  n) 

bie  Klaue(n),  claw,  hoof  (of  cow) 

cf.  raub,,  raw 
to  wound,  toerumnben 

wound,  bte  JDunbe 

wounded,  uerawnbet 

cf.  bas  tPunber,  wonder,  miracle 

permunberf,  astonished,  surprised 
severely,  fcfytoer 


still  (yet),  bennod) 

wing,  ber  $Iitgel  (from  fUcflen, 

cf.  f?ebcl  (fycben),  lever 

Sd?Ia'gel          (fd7lagen),          sledge- 
hammer 

Stofjel  (ftofjen),  pestle 

IDiirfel  (toerfen),  die 

giigel  (3teb,en),  reins 
to  keep  up,  fortfe^cn 
upon  the  ground,  gu  23oben 
with  all  her  strength,   mtt  atten 


to  put  an  end  to,  em  (£nbe  ntadjen 

(dat.),  toten(kill) 
cut,  t>erle£t 
place,  ber  Ort,  €rte  (spots),  £)rter 

(villages,  towns) 
to  lick,  ledten 

cf.  to  stick,  flecfen 


13. 


plump,  btrf 

nag,  bci 

to  have  a  great  mind  (to),  cjrofee 

Suft  tjaben 
a  bit,  ein  ©tiidt 

a  little  bit,  ein  Btfjcfyen 

to  bite,  betfcen  (t,  i) 

biting    (wind),    frf?arf;    (remark), 

fatyrifdj 

the  bit  (set  of  teeth),  bas  (SeMfj 
not  a  bit,  ntdjt  im  cjeringften 
M'ait  a  bit,  trarten  5ie  einen  2lugen= 
blicf 

which  way,  tote 

to  get  (some  one)  into  one's  power, 
(einen)  nbertoalttgen 

to  bethink  one's  self,   nadjbenfen 
(ufcer,  ace. ) 

contrivance,  ber  $lcm  (_i!_e) 

experience,  bte  ©rfatjrung 
to  experience,  erfatjren  (u,  a) 
(in)experienced (adj. ),  (un)erfaf]ren 
cf.    erfab.ren,    to    hear,    to    learn 
(news) 

to  cure,  fyetlen 

cure  (recovery),  bte  ^etlitng 
cure  (remedy),  bas  ^etlntittel  ( — ) 
incurable,  unfyetlbar 

any  sort  of,  trgenb  etne 

by  this  means  (thereby),  baburdf) 

cattle  (beasts),  bte  Xiere  (n.  pi. ) 
— ,  bas  Die!} 


opportunity,  bte  ©elegenljeit 

opportune,  gelegen,  giinftig 
to  execute  (carry  out),  Qit§fitt)ren 
—    (a    prisoner),    ^tttrtcijten,    ent« 

I^aupten 
to  smell  a  rat,  ben  23raten  (rcastj 

rted^en  (o,  o) 
to  be  even  with  him,  ©letcfyeg  mit 

©letrf)em  (jit)  bergelten 
to  humour  a  thing,  fid)  e§  gefatten 

laffen 
to  suspect,  afynen,  berbadjtiQen 

suspicion,  bte  ilfyrmng,  ber  t>erbacf?< 

suspicious,  oerbacfjtig 
to  lame,  lawmen 

lame,  Iab,m 

lame  person,  ber  Ca^me 

cf.  to  tame,  sa'bmen    ' 

tame,  safym 

lion-tamer,  £6t»enbdnbtger  (m.) 
to  agree,  einnrittigen  (reg.) 
asked  to  see,  asked  if  he  could  sec 

(§  42,  b) 
hind  leg,  ba§  Jpinterbetn  (— e) 

front  leg,  bas  Dorberbetn 
to  pretend,  tun,  al§  ob  (§  42,  b) 
kick,  ber  6dt)lag 

to  kick  (of  horses),  ausfcf?Iagen 
stunned,  betdubt 
in  the  meantime,  itnterbeffen,  tn* 

beffen 
to  neigh,  txriel&ern 
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14. 


naturalist,  ber  9iaturforfrf)er 

expedition,  ber  2lu§flug  (— e) 

in  search  for,  urn  ..  311  fuel) en 

insect,  ba§  Onfeft  (—en) 

curious,  fonberbar 

overtaken,  uberrafrfjt 

storm     (thunderstorm),     ba§     (Be= 

ttritter 
drenched  (soaked),   bttrcfynafct  (bt§ 

auf) 
close  at  hand,  in  ber  ^cifye;  mdjjt 

ifeit  babon 

to  make  for  (a  place),  eilen 
goodwife,  bte  §au§frcm 


to  grant  (a  request),   (eine  23ttte/ 

gettmfyren 

to  make  up  (a  fire),  anmacfyen 
roaring  (fire),  grofe 
to  utter,  cut§bretf)en 
cry  of  horror,  ber  Sd)recfen§ruf 
to  catch  up,  attffyeben 
to  drive  (out  of),  fytnau^jagen  (reg. ) 

—  (cattle),  tretben  (ie,  ie) 

—  (in  a  conveyance),  fafyren  (u,  u) 
treatment,  bte  33elj)anblun<j 

to  treat,  befyanbeln 
from  head  to  foot,  bom  $o£f  bt§ 

gum  gfufe 
to  detest,  berabfdjeuen 


15. 


no   admittance,    SSerbotener    (£tn= 


ad- 


fid) 


admittance,  ber  <£mtrttt 
cf.  ber  (£tngang,  way  in 
ber  2Iiisgan<j,  way  out 
bte    <2mtrittsfarte,    ticket    of 

mission 

<£tntrttt  50  pfennig,  admission  6d. 
lecture,  ber  SSortrag 

lecturer,  ber  £>orlefer 

astronomy,  bte  6ternfunbe 

to  proceed  (go),  gefjen 

to     draw     near     (approach), 

ndljern  (dat.) 

to  stop  (some  one),  aufi)alten 

crowded  out,  gebrcingt  bott 

crowd,  bas  (Sebrdnge 


a  crowd  (of  people),  erne  tHenge 

(Ceute) 
to  intend,  beabftrf)tigen 

intention,  bte  Jtbficfyt 

intentionally,  abfldjtlld} 
side-door,  bte  ©eitentiir  (—en) 
he  .  .  admittance,  ttmrbe  tt)m  ber 

©tntritt  bertoetgert 
door-keeper,  ber  ^fortner 

cf.  bie  jpforte,  portal,  gate,  door 
it  is  of  no  use,  e§  nit^t  nirf)t§ 
dodge,  ber  flniff  (— e) 
audience,  bte  Scorer 
hall,  ber  ©aal  (Sate) 
to  be  amused,  lacfyen 
to  turn  away,  abtoetfen  (ie,  te) 


16. 


frog,  ber  ftrofrf)  (_LLe) 
lake,  ber  See  ( — n) 

ble l  See,  the  sea 

bas  ITleer,  the  sea 
pond,  ber  Xeid) 
to  dry  up  (rivers,  etc.),  auStrorfnen 

dry,  trocfen 

to  dry,  trorftten 

drought,  tTrocf enr/eit  (f . ) ;  Crorfnts 

(f-) 

fco  agree  (make  an  agreement),  fid£) 
berabreben 


edge,  ber  9ianb  (Jier) 
to  consult,  beraten 

—  (a  doctor),  um  Hat  fragen 
consultation,  Beratung 

to  leap,  ftringen  (a,  u) 

leap,  ber  Sprung 

to    agree    (with),    uberetnfttmmew 

(mit) 
to  risk,  roagen 

risky,  getoagt,  gefdbjritcij 

to  run  a  risk,  eine  ©efafyr  laufen 

to  get  out  (of),  f)ercm§fommen 
look  before  you  leap,  ,,£riife,  e^'  bu 
fjanbelft!" 


well,  ber  23runnen  ( — ) 

1  Only  used  in  the  following  compounds  :  bie  (Dfifee,  Baltic  Sea  ;  bt 
North  Sea  (German  Ocean). 
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17. 


covetous  (miserly),  getjtg 

avarice,  ber  ©013 

miser,  ber  <S>ei&als 
a  good  deal  (of),  jtemltd)  fetel 
hole,  ba§  Cod) 
treasure,  ber 

treasurer,  ber 

to  treasure,  fcfjd'tjen 
to  guess  (presume),  bermuten 

guesswork,  bie  IHutmafjuncj 

in  hiding,  kerb or gen 

to  ravish  away,  roegnefymen 

to  utter,  au§f£red)en 


doleful,  traurtg 

despair,  bte  SSerjtDetfhmg 

to  despair,  Der3t»eifeln 

cf.  3tt>etfeln,  to  doubt 

ber  £>tr>eifel,  doubt 

3tDeifeIf}aft,  doubtful 
knew  him  to  be,  knew  that  be  was 
to  overhear,  jufafttg  Ijoren 
cheer  up!  9ftut! 
to  fancy,  fid)  etnbtlben 
if  .  .  there,  if  .  .  fancy  that  .  .  is 

there,  so  .  . 
(to  be)  all  the  same,  etnerlei  (fein) 


18. 


countryman     (fellow  -  countryman ), 

ber  £anb§mann  (— er) 

—  (farmer),  ber  Ccmbmann  ( — leute) 
sovereign  (coin),  em  .Stoanjtgmarfs 

ftiirf  (n.) 

somewhere,  trgenbtoo 
police-station,  ba§  ^oltgetbitreau 
officer  in  charge,  ber  Office* 
to  do  one's  best,  fein  9Jlogltd)e§  tun 
to    recover     (get    back),     juriicfc 

befommen,  tutebererlCjalten 
happened  to  be,  tear  gufaEtg 
locality,  ber  Drt,  bie  Ortlidjfett 

local,  ortltdj 

stretch,  bte  (Strecfe 
to  turn  up   (a  street),   aufgraben 
(dig  up) 


water-pipe,  bie  2£aff errofjre  ( — n) 
pipe  (smoking),  bte  pfeife 
cf.  pfetfen  (i,  t),  to  whistle 
ppffig,  sharp,  clever,  cunning 

so  far  (till  now),  bi§  Jefct 

unsuccessful,  frud)tlo§ 

superintendent,  ber  Oberauffeljer 

unturned,  unberii^rt 

property,  ber  ©egenftanb 

associating  .  .,  badt)te,  ba&  .  .  gu 
tun  l^abe 

modest(ly),  befrfjetben 

modesty,  Befdjetbenfyeit  (f.) 

to  remonstrate,   bie  Qcintoenbuncj 
madjen 

not  any  more  of,  nidjt  toeiter 


19. 


storm  (wind),  ber  ©titrm  (_!Le) 

—  (thunderstorm),  bas  ©emitter 
to  rage  (of  a  storm),  toben  (reg.) 
coast,  bie  5Hifte 

at  the  —  (seaside),  am  ttleer 

to  the  — ,  ans  Itteer 
crew,  bte 
vessel,  ba§ 

were  seen,  one  saw  that 
to  make  signals,  etn  Signal  geben 
surf,  bte  33ranbung 
for  a  boat  to  be  launched,  um  etn 
SBoot  abgetjen  ju  laffen 

to    launch    (a    new    ship),    ubnt 

Stappel  laufen  laffen 
to  bemoan,  Befldgert 

(Bl) 


inevitable,  unbermetbltd) 

beach,  ba§  lifer  (— ) 

cord,  ba§  Sell  (— e) 

to  point  to,  beitten  auf  (ace.) 

sailor,  ber  2Jlatrofe  (— n) 

to  drop,  fallen  laffen 

sufficiently  near,   na^e  geitug  an 

(ace.) 
for  his  master  to  wade  .   .,  baft 

fein  3Jletfter  .  .  to aten  fonnte 
to  seize  hold  of,  ergretfen 
communication,  33erbtnbung  (f.) 
to  effect,  beitnrfen 
effect^  bie  i 
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20. 


password,  ba§  8ofung§ft>ort 
garrison-town,  trie  23efafcitng§ftabt 
for  a  .   .   posted,  bafc  ein  28adt)= 

£often  an  .  .  aufgefteEt  txrirb 
colonel,  ber  Oberft  (gen.  — e§,  pi. 

-en) 
guard -room,   bie   2G3arf)tftube,  ba§ 

2Bact)  trimmer 


to  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh,  Ijerjltcl/ 

larfjen 

over  the  matter,  bariiber 
secretly,  fjeimiid) 
quaking,  jitternb  (adj.) 
for  .  .  duty,  roett  er  feine 

getan  fyat 


audience,  3irf)drer  (m.  pi.) 
fiddler,    bet    ©etger,    ber 
ffrieter 

fiddle,  bie  (Seige  (— n) 
wedding,  bie  ^odjjeit 

—  day,  ber  ^ocfoeitstag 

—  trip,  bie  £?odj3eitsreife 
wedlock,  ber  <£b,eftanb 

to  lurk,  fid)  berftecfen,  lauern 

lurking-place,  bas  Perfterf 
thick  (dense),  btdjjt 

— ,  bid 

thicket,  bas  Dirftcrjt 
dismal,  fd&redltd),  graufam 


21. 


string     (musical     instrument),     bie 
(Suite 

cf.  bie  Seite,  side,  page 
string  (cord),  bie  Scbnur  (— e) 
cf.  sSjurjfdjniire  (pi.),  bootlace 

sound  (from  music),  ber  £on  (— e) 

—  (articulated),  ber  Caut  (  —  e) 

—  (inarticulate)  (noiso),  ber  Ca'rm, 
bas  (Serdiifd^ 

to  alarm,  erfcfyrecf en  (reg. ) 

to  take  refuge,  3ufturf)t  neltjmen 

to  crowd,  ftdj  brangen  (reg.) 

for    dear    life,    auf    Seben    unb 


22. 


by  train,  mtt  bent 


tnit  ber 


talk  (conversation),  bd§ 
method,  bie  ao&eife,  bie  2lrt  (—en) 
unscrupulous,  une^rlid) 
railway  company,   bie 


to    cheat   out    of,    betriigen    um 
(ace.) 

cheat  (abstr.  n.),  ber  Betrag 
cheat  (agent),  ber  Betruger 
deceitful  (fraudulent),  betriigerifcfy 

fare,  ba§  ^atjrgelb 

to  practise  (a  dodge),  au§iiben 

—  (mus.  instr.,  gymn.),  iiben 

—  (of  a  doctor),  praftt3ieren 


practice,  bie  ttbitng 

—  (of  a  doctor),  bie  prajis 

—  makes  perfect,  Ilbung  madjt  ben 
metfler 

generally  (in    general),    attgemein, 
tm  aUgemeinen 

—  (usually),  get»6r;nlici? 

to  admit   (to  grant  as  true), 

fteijen 
railway    official,    ber 

beamte 
how  do  you  do  it?   nrie   madden 

@ie  ba§? 
bicycle,  ba§  ^at)rrab  (— er) 

bicyclist,    ber  Habfatjrer   ( — ),   ber 
Habler(— ) 


23. 


frigate,  bie  $regatte 
to  lie  at  anchorage  (anchor),  bor 
2lnfer  Uegen 

to  cast  anchor,  anfern 

to  weigh  anchor,  ben  2Jnfer  lidjten 

raft,  ba 


seawards,  feett)art§;  tm  9Jleer 
to  make  for,  gufommen  auf  (ace.) 
the  waves  .  .  over  it,  bie  2$ette 

fcfylugen  bariiber  gufammen 
at  any  moment,  jeben  UlttgentUdf 
occupant,  ber  ^ufafe  (-—en) 
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to  wash  off,  roegftmlen  (reg.) 
risk  (danger),  bte  ©efdfyr 
readiness,  bte  23ereitnnllig£eit 
to  man  (a  boat),  gefjen  in  (ace.) 
to  lower,  fyinablaffen 
hesitation,  bte  gogerung 

to  hesitate,  3ogern 
to  venture  on,  toagen  (ace. ) 


such . .  expected,  hue  man  emmrten 

fonnte 

ship's  company,  crew 
eager,  begterig 
to    push    otf,    abfafjren,    in    (Bee 

fterfen 

in  time,  jut  redjten  3eit 
exhausted,  erfrfjo^ft 
to  cling  to,  fid)  ffammern  an  (ace. ) 


PAET    IV 


1. 


president,  bet  ^rdfibent 

chairman,  ber  Dorftfcer 

to  rear,  er^tetjen 

bte  €r3tebung,  education,  rearing 
ber  <£r3tel]er,  teacher,  educator 

city,  bte  SEBcltftabt 

frame-house,  ba§  fyotjerne  §au§ 
frame  (picture),  ber  Hafymen 
frame  of  mind,  bie  Sttmmung 

to  erect,  erbatten,  emdjten 

the  erection  (building),  bas  (Se- 
bdube 

home,  bte  §eimat 

homely,  fyetmtfrf?,  fdjltcijt 

homeless,  tjeimatlos 

I  am  going  — ,  id?  gefye  fyeim  (nad? 

^aufe) 

he  is  at  — ,  <£r  tft  bat)etm  (311  ^aufe) 
make  yourself  at  — !  tun  Ste,  als 

ob  Ste  311  ^aufe  tr»dren  ! 

—  trade,    ber    inldnbifdje    ^anbel, 
ber  Btnnentjanbel 

cabin,  bte  ^ittte  (hut) 

—  (boat),  bie  Kajute 

hardship,     bie    23efcf)toerbe    (from 


to  extract,  gieijen 

—  (a  tooth),  aus3teben 

cf.    aus3ieb,en,  to  remove  (out  of 

the  house) 
etnstefyen,    to    remove    (into    the 

house) 
b1eratis3iebien,    to    pull    out    of  (a 

place) 
its  soil,  beffen  23oben 

native  soil,  bie  £?etmat,  ber  ^etmats' 

ort 

to  soil,  befdjmutjen 
to  evoke,  !f)ert)orrUfen 
inspiring,  feurig,  begeifternb 
manhood,    bie    Sftcinnlirfjfeit,    ba§ 
9ftanne§alter 
boyhood,  bas  Knabenalter 
childhood,     bas     Ktnbesalter,     bte 
3ugenb 

rigid,  ftreng 

to  enlarge,  t>ermef)ren 

—  (in  size),  uergrofjern 
mind,  ber  SSerftanb 
mental,  geiftig 

geifitge  (Setrdnfe,  spirituous  liquors 
getfiltd?,  spiritual,  religious 

cf.  bte  gterbe  (3teren),  ornament  ein    (Setftltdjet    (adj.),    a    clergy- 

bte  Begterbe  (begcfyren),  desire  man 

bte  Heugterbe,  curiosity  &er  tyuty  g,^  Holy  Ghost 

happiest,  am  gliicf U(f)ften l  cf.    ghost   (spirit),    bas    ©efpenft 

to  toil,  arbeiten  (— er) 

might  have  called,  ^dtte  .  .  nennen  get^erb,aft  (gefpenjler^aft),  ghostly 

btirfen  grasp,  bte  ^raft 

1  English  superlatives  (1)  used  without  article,  as :  sweetest,  am  fufceften  ; 
(2}  used  with  definite  article,  as:  the  sweetest,  ber  (bie,  bas)  fu^efte;  (3)  used 
with  indefinite  article,  as :  a  most  happy  journey,  eitte  fel)*  (b,od)ft 
alucflid;e  Heife, 
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season  (time),  bie  3ett 

—  (timo  of  year),  bte  3afyres3ett 

—  (of  a  health  resort,  or  fruit), 
bie  Satfon  (pron.  Sftfon) 

out  of  — ,  3ur  Un3ett 

to  push,  tretben 

did  (was  able),  bermoci)te(bermogen) 


positive,  ftrfjer 

stern,  ernft 

can  do,  311  tun  bermag  (bermogen) 

to  quality,  befafytgen 

qualification,  £efdfytgung;  erforber* 
Itcfje  <£igenfdjaft 


Brazilian,  brafiliftntftf) 

to  go  for  a  ride  (drive),  etnen 
©Jmaterrttt  tnctrfjen;  eine  <S£a= 
aierfafyrt  madden 

round,  um  (ace.)  Ijerum 

racecourse,  bte  Blennbafyn 

race  (horses),  bos  tDettrennen 
race  (boats),  bas  ^ootrennen 
race  (running),  ber  IDcttlauf 
cf.  roetten,  to  bet,  wager 
bie  tDette,  the  bet,  wager 

horizon,  ber  Jpprtaont 

flaming  ball,  bie  Q-euerfugel 


a  splash,  ein 
gorgeous,  £rarf)ttg,  glanjenb 
crimson,  tjodjrot 
to  bring  into  relief,  ijerbor^eben 
cocoanut-tree,  ber  £afrtobcmm 
trace,  bie  @|>ur 

gone,  disappeared=berjd^U)Unben 
glory  (splendour),  bte  ^}rarf)t,  £err= 
Udfjfett 

—  (honour),  ber  Hufym 

glorious  (splendid),  pradjtig,  Ijerrltcfr 

glorious  (famous),  rufyntDoII 


2— ii. 


amazement,  bte  93ertounberimg 
to  be  amazed  at,  erflaunt  fein  (uber, 

ace.) 
the  shadow    .    .    horse,    my  own 

shadow  and  that  of  my  horse 
distinctly,  beittUrf),  ftar 

cf.  distinction  (difference),  bertttt= 

tetfcfjteb 
to   distinguish    (between),    unter- 


moonlight,  ber  3ftonbfd&em 
defined,  abgegrepat 
tiny,  ftein,  ItJtnatg 
to  flash,  ftammen,  bitten 
flash   of  lightning,   ber 
(—en) 


ugly, 

fyaffen,  to  hate 
ber  I?afj;  hatred 
brownish,  braitnttd) 
ef.  rot,  rdtlicf) 
grau,  grauttd) 
fd)tt>ar3,  fcf?ttjftr3lid^ 

beetle,  ber  ^afer  (— ) 

to  join,  ftd^  anft^Ue^en  (dat.) 

more  and  more,  tmtttef  ntejjv 


at  my  feet,  mtr  au 
alive  with,  belebt  bon 

beam  (ray),  ber  ©tratjl  ( — en) 
—  (building),  ber  Balfen  ( — ) 

fairy,  bte  $ee 

fairy-like,  feenljaft 
fairyland,  bas  ^eenlanb 

to     light     (a     person),      leucfyten 
(dat.) 
belettdjten,   to   light   (throw   light 

upon) 

bte  3eleitrfjtung  (to  illuminate), 
illumination,  lighting  (of  a 
room) 


2— III. 


to  go  on  (time),  berftretrfjen,  ber= 


palm,  bte  $ctlme 

—  of  hand,  bte  flacfje 
head  (of  a  tree),    ber  29Btyfet.  bie 


at  the  —  (of),  an  ber  Spifce 

illumination,  ber  &'dt)etn 
delicate,  aart 

•=-  (of  health),  fcijtbaeijiidj,  frdnftid- 
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to  plan  (devise),  erbenfen,  erfinben 
gradually,    nadt)    itnb    nad);    att= 


hardly  one,  faitm  ein  etnjtger 

left  (to  be  seen),  311  fefjen 

excited,  aufgeregt 

excitement,  bie  llufregung 
to  excite,  erregen,  aufregen 
excitable,  reijbar 

novelty,  bie  Sfteufjeit 

moreover,  ufcerbie§ 


to  disturb,  ftorett 

3erft6ren,  to  destroy 

bie  gerftorung,  destruction 

crack,  bie  SRifce 

to  move,  fid)  betoegen 

fire-fly,  bie  fteuerfUege 

imprisoned,  etngefd)lof[en 

innocent,  urtfdjulbig 

innocence,  bie  llnfdjulb 

cause,  bie  Urfadje,  ber  ©runb 

to  — ,  oerurfad?en 

alarm  (fear),  bie  9lngft 
—  (clock),  ber  IPerfer 


3. 


Abram,  Abraham 
heavy,  J)lum£,  fdjtoerfdttig 
endurance,  bie  5lu§bcmer 
to  plunge,  fid)  ftirrjen 

—  (dive),  taudjen 
diver,  bcr  Caudjer 

to  make  (found),  griinben 

ber  (Srunb,  ground,  basis,  cause, 
reason 

ber  (Srunbftein,  foundation-stone 

ber  (Srunbbefttjer,  landed  pro- 
prietor 

griinblidj,  thoroughly 

311  (Brunbe  rtdjten,  to  ruin 

to  clear,  rciumen,  fdubern 

ber  Haum,  room  (space) 

gerdumtg,  spacious 

fauber,  tidy,  clean 

bie  Sauberfeit,  tidiness 
brain  (intellect),  ber  $erftcmb 

— ,  bas  (Sefyirn 

intelligent  (sensible),  perftdnbi0 

intelligible  (clear),  oerftdnblirf) 
in  proportion  to,  im  23erf)altni§  31: 
fair,  Giinftig 
body,  ber  $dr£er 

dead  —  (corpse),  bie  Ceicfje,  ber 
Ceicljnam  ( — e) 

bodily,  forperltd?  (physical) 
strong-minded,  geifte§ftarf 


mark,  ba§  3Jlerfmal  (— e) 

cf.  bas  Denfmal  (— er),  monument 
day,  bie  3ett 

nothing  else,  ntd)t§  anbre§ 
generation,  ba§  3D^enfd)enalter 
want,  bie  5lrmut 
occupation,  bie  23efd)dftigung 
occupied  (busy),  befd?&ftigt 
to  occupy,  befdjdftigen 
to  occupy  (time),  in  ^Infprucij  ne^men 
fame,  9^ul£)m  (m.) 
to  be  out  of  question,  aufjer  $rage 

fteijen 
to    be   exempt,    berfdjont  bleiben 

(t>on) 
attack  (of  illness),  ber  Onfall 

—  of  fever,  ber  ^ieberanfall 
alarm,  ber  ficirm 
common  (general),  aEgemetn 

—  (vulgar),  gemetn 

in  summer  time,  im  ©ommer 
tract,  bie  ©trerfe  ( — n) 
large  tracts  .  .  over,  ba§  Qfeuer  t>er= 
breitete  fid)  ixber  grofee  ©trecfen 


pioneer  cabin,  5lnfieblerJ)utte  (f. ) 
crop,    bie    (£rnte    (here    ba£    ©e= 

treibe,  corn) 
to  injure,  befdjdbtgen 


4. 


when  day  breaks,   bet    £age§an= 

brud) 

round,  urn  .  .  fyerum 
I  daresay,  ti)o!t)l 
to  change,  fid)  beranbern 

—  (clothes),  fid?  umfleiben 

—  (money),  wectjfelr 


to  exchange,  taufdjen 
I  have  taken  the  wrong  nat,  id? 
tjabe  ben  *}iit  pertDedjfelt 

transformed,  tjeranbert 

a  thatched  cottage,   eine    3tvol)= 

^ittte 
"acing,  gegenuber  (dat.) 
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bay,  bie  23itcl)t  (from  ,,btegen") 

to  be  an  age  (same   age),  gletcfyen 

TOerS  fein 

to  attend  (school),  befucfyen 
a  sylvan  nook,  ein  SBdlbdjjen 
earl,  ber  ©raf 
in  company  (together),   jufammen, 

mitetnanber 
to    gather    (flowers),    pffticfen    (to 

pluck) 

primrose,  bie  ©tfjluffelblume  ( — n) 
cowslip,  bie  Brunei  ( — n) 
to  bloom,  bliUjjen 

bloom  (blossom),  bie  Bliite 
Elysian  (adj.),  efyfifrf) 
retreat,  bie  ©tnfamiett 

einfam,1  monotonous,  lonely 
to  weave,  fletfjten  (0,0) 
vision  (dream),  ba§  2/caumbtlb  ( — er) 


the  sun's  .   .  rays,  the  rays  of  the 

setting  suu 
sun's    ray    (beam),    ber    ©onnen= 

ftraljl  (—en) 
setting,  untergefyenb 
ruined,  gerfaHen  (adj. ) 

ruin  (castle),  bie  Buine 
archway,  ber  33ogencjang  (JLC) 
to  plight  one's  troth,  £reue 

ren 

elated  (proud),  ftolj 
conqueror,  ber  ©roberer 

conqueror  (of  an  enemy),  ber  Sieger 
conquest,  bie  <£roberung 

arrangement,  ba§  tXbereinfommen 
until,  bi§  311 
sure,  fidjerlirf) 
to  gain,  erlangen 


frequently,  fyaufig 
Scottish,  fd£)ottijd) 
scenery,  bie  Sanbfdfjaft 
sequestered,  abgefdjieben 
dell,  ba§  2al  (—  er) 
to  travel  through  (all  over),  burd)= 
treifen 

—  (across),  bttfdjreifen 

in    every    direction,    narf)    aHen 


well  worth  seeing,  fetjr  fet)en§toert 
it  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  es  ift 

nicfyt  ber  JTliil]e  tuert 
to  carry  (lead),  fiitjren 
very  (adj.),  natnlid) 
generally  speaking,  im  aHgemeinen 
An  uninteresting   country,  no  in- 

teresting country 
here  and  there,  fyie  itnb  ba 
progress  (course),  ber  £attf 
rill,  ba§  23adE)lein 


glen,  bie  (Srf)lurf)t  (—  en) 
shrub,  ber  ©trail &)  (—er) 
of  all  kinds,  atterlei 

of  one  kind,  einerlet 

of  many  kinds,  melerlet,  ntanci?erlei 

of  no  kind,  fetnerlet 
shelter,  ba§  Obbacf),  ber  ©df)ii^ 

to  shelter,  (trans. )  Scfyutj  getodl^ren, 

(intrans. )  Sdjutj  netjmen 
luxuriant,  ityJttG 

luxury,  ber  Curus 
profusion,  bie  3Jlenge 

profusely,  iiberflufftg,  reidjlid? 
contrast,  ber  ©egenfa^ 
face,  bie  SSefcfyaffenfyeit 
eminently,  befonber§ 
with  the  approach  to,  toenn  man 

firf)  bem  .  .  na^ert 
palatial,  £atrtftafynlirf) 
residence  (dwelling),  ber  SSoTtjnfi^ 

—  (town,  village),  ber  IPoljnort 


5— n. 


to  accomplish,  tun  (a,  a) 
to  enhance,  bermefyren 
to  lavish,  t»erfci)ft>enben 
choice  (adj.),  foftbar 


to  expend,  cmftoenben 

presiding    genius,     ba§    bor^err- 

fcljenbe  ©enie  (soft  g) 
every  (adj. ),  t>ottf ontmen 


1  Adjectives  in  ftttn  add  felt  to  form  nouas:  arbeitfam,  2Irbeitfamfett 
{industry) ;  furd?tfam,  $urctjtfamfett  (timidity) ;  gen?altfam,  (Seioaltfamfeit 
(violence)  ;  fnegfattt/  3iegfamleit  (flexibility). 
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artistic  skill,  ber  Jhrnftfinn 

bte  Kunfr,  art 

ber  Kiinftler,  artist 

funftltd?,  artificial 

Ktnftlerifdj,  artistic 

fttnftlos,  artless 
lawn,  ber  Sftafettpla^  (_ne) 
to  lay  out,  anlegen 

bie  2lnlage,  pleasure-ground 
one  thing,  ba§  eine 
tasteful(ly),  gefdjmadfoofl 

to  taste,  fcfymecfen,  fofien 

taste,  ber  ©efcfymacf 

tasty,  fcfymarffyaft 

tasteless,  gefcfymacflos 
to  be  contrasted  (with),  itn  ©egen= 
fa&  ftetjen  (311);  einen  ©egenfa£ 
irilben  (mil) 

to    become    satiated    (with),    fief) 
fdttigen  (an);  fatt  toerben  (gen.) 


vile, 

vilest  of  vile,  vilest  of  all 

to  go  a  trip,  einen  2iu§flug  marfjen 

malarious,  ungefunb 

change  (of  air),  bte  fiitftberanberung 

—  (of  weather),  ber  (IDetter)  IDed?feI 

—  (small,  of  money),  bie  trlftnje 
to  —  (exchange),  (tttnjtaufd^en 
to  —  (places),  tpecrjfeln 

to  —  (money),  cijedjfeln 


sameness,  bte  ©leidjtjeit,  (Sintcinia/ 

fett 
stately,  ftattltd) 

—  (belonging  to  the  state),  jtoai» 

lid) 

to  skirt  (surround),  umgeftttt 
dreamily,  trciitmeri|cJ) 
dream,  ber  Craum 
dreamer,  ber  Crdumer 
I  dreamt,   id?  trdumte,  es  trdumte 
mtr 

to  contemplate,  betracfjten 

proportion,  bie  ©eftalt 

pellucid  (transparent),  bitrd)ftrf)tig, 

flar 

interspersed,  i)ie  unb  ba 
vista,  bte  Stu§fid)t  (—en) 
to  linger,  toeilen 
unsurpassed,  uniibertroffen  (an) 
to  surpass,  ubertreffen 


to  change  (of  weather),  ftd?  anbem 

changeable,  perdnberlid? 

cf.  DertDed?feIn,  to  take  the  wrong 

thing  (stick,  hat,  etc.) 
halcyon,  rixljtg 
frame  of  mind,  bte  (®emut§)fttm= 

mung 

tuft,  ber  SBftfdjel 

daisy,  ba§  aJla^ltebtfjen,  bte  ©anfe= 
blume 


6— ii. 


dead  in  love,  bofttg  berltebt 

an  air  of  elegance,  ein  gefcf)macf= 


round  about,  rtng§  tjeritm  ;  in  ber 


to  lay  out,  anlegen 

smells,  ber  itble  ©erud)  (bad  smell) 

to  smell,  riecfjen  (o,  o) 

smelling-bottle,  bas  Hied?fldfcf?d7en 


the  outside  (border),  bie 
adorable,  t>erefyritng§ttmrbtg 

to  adore,  peret)ren,  anbeten 

adoration,  bie  Deretjrung 
gilded,  bergolbet 
there  was  perched  .  .  it,  e§  ftanb 

.  .  bariiber 

statue,  ba§  2)enfmal  (— er) 
masterpiece,  ba§  ajletftertDerf 


6— in. 


to  ride  (in  a  train),  fasten 

a  ride  of  two  hours,   eine  3roei= 

ftiinbtge  fja^rt 
a  front  room,    ein   -Simmer   born 

l)erau§;  ein  QSorberaimmer 
three  storeys  up,  im  britten  ©tocf 
fascinating,  be^aubernb,  reijenb 
So  ply,  fief)  betoegen 


cathedral,  ber  2>om,  ba§  3Jlitnfter 
notwithstanding,  beffenungeacfytet, 

nidt)t§beftott)eniger 
to  study  (examine),  bitrdjforfrfjen 

—  (at  college),  ^ubieren 

study    (abstr.    n.),    bas   Stubium 
(-feii) 

—  (room),  bas  ^tubter^immer 
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to  ascend,  ftetgen  auf  (ace. ) 
B.C.,  t)or  Gtjriftt  ©eburt  (t>.  G 
©eb.) 

A.D.,  nad?  Cr/r.  ©eb. 

top,  bte  (5£t£e 

—  (of  a  tree),  ber  IDipfel 

—  (of  a  house),  ber  (Siebel 

—  (of  a  hill),  ber  <SipfeI 

—  (of  the  class),  ber  (bie)  <2rfte 

—  (plaything),  ber  Kreifel 
cf.  ber  Kreis,  circle 


harebell,  bie  ©lotfenblute 
golden  rod,  bie  ©olbrute 
overgrown,  ubert*ad)fen 

full-grown,  ausgetrmdjfen 

grown-up,  ertr>ad?fen 

grown-up  person  (adult),  ber  (bie) 

<£rn?ad?fene 

growth  (abst.),  bas  IDacfystum 
growth  (concr.),  bas  ©erodes 
growing  weather,  frudjtbares 

better 


6 — iv. 


Cologne, 

sail  (in  a  boat),  bie 

—  (of  a  boat),  bas  Segel  (— ) 
sailing-boat,  bas  Segelfcfyiff  ( — e) 

down,  fytmmter  (ace.) 

delicious,  retjenb 

cf.    reijen    (reg.)   [ber    IReij],    to 

charm 

reifcen  (ix  i)  [bet  Wife],  to  tear 
retfen  (reg. )  [Me  9*eif e],  to  travel 
'perfect,  lief*   nirf)t§   git    tDiinfrf)en 
ixbtig 


j   ruin,  ber 
to  jut  out,  fyerborragen 
steep,  fteil,  \ofy 
vineyard,  ber  28einberg 

vine,  ber  ZDeinftocf,  bie  Hebe 
vine-dresser  (vintager),  ber  toiler 

sloping  .  .  to,  ben 
entlang  bi§  an  (ace.) 

lay,  bte  Sage 

exquisite,  ttmnberfrfjon 


6— v. 


Christmas  day,  2Beil)nad)t§tag  (m. ) 
Christmas,  IPeifynacfyten  (pi.) 

—  eve,  IDetrfnacfytsabenb  (m.) 

—  gift,  I0ei^nacr/tsgefcl?enf  (n. ) 

—  tree,  tDeirjnacijtsbaum  (m.) 

—  carol,  IDeib.nadjtsIieb  (n.) 

cf.  tretr/en,  to  consecrate,  dedicate 
ber  Jt?eib,raud?,  incense 

apathetic,  letd^tfinnig,  gletcfygultig 

shocking,  anfto^ig 

in  .  .  fashion,  auf  bie  .  .  2Beife 

mean,  to  intend 

to  revolutionise,  ttmgeftatten 

to  teach  better,   eine§  beffern  be= 

letjren 
season,  bie  3eit 

—  (the  four  seasons),  bie  3ar/res3eit 


6— 


to   make   an   undertaking,    Um= 

ftanbe  madtjen 
they  are  .  .  everybody,  everybody 

can  have  one 

to  begin  with,  t>or  attem 
taper,  bie 


to  enter  into  (to  take  part  in),  cm= 
tetlnetjmen  an  (ace.) 

the  prettiest  thing,  very  pretty 

lighted  .    .   so,   fdjjon   ange^iinbet 

mat  ober  ange^iinbet  tDiirbe 
a  separate  family,  je  etne 
floor  (storey),  ba§  6todtt)erf 
benefit  (enjoyment),  ber  ©emtfj 

—  ,  bie  £>or;Itat 

—  (advantage),  ber  Dorteil 
beneficent,  n?or|Itatig 
benefaction,  bie  Wotytat 
benefactor,  ber  tt)obltciter 

cf.  malefactor,  ber  ittiffeta'ter,  Ubel= 

ta'ter 
malefaction,  bie  JTliffetat 

VI. 

bonbons,  3urfertt>aren  (pi.) 
stand,   ber  Stanber,  ber  llnterfag 


to  arrange,  orbnen 

a    separate    pile,    ein   befonbere§ 
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for  the  air  .  .  thing,  um  bem 
©cmgen  em  Slnfefyen  ber  3^ft= 
lirfjfeit  311  berletfjen 

crisp,  frifrf),  fd&arf 

presto  (suddenly)  (Ital.),  Jrfofclirf) 


parlour,    ba§    S&ofjnjimmer,     bie 

©tube 

to  blossom  out,  au§ftraf)len 
gleam,  ber  Scrjimmer,  ©lanj 

to  gleam,  frf?immern 

gleaming,  fcrtimmernb 


6 — vn 


scramble,  ba§  ©ebrange 

for  one's  own,  nad)  fetnem  eigenen 

suspense,  bie  ©Jmtmtmg 

hand- shaking,  ba§  ^anbfdjiittelCn 

what  we  wanted,  ba§  ©ettmnftfjte 

to  despise,  beracfjten,  berfrfjmafyen 

bie  Derailing,  disdain,  contempt 
mit    Peradjtung    ftrafen,    to    treat 

with  contempt 

perdcfytlicfy,      contemptible,      dis- 
dainful 


utilitarian,  bie 

birthday-offering,  ba§  ©eburt§tag§; 

gefcfyenf 

set  up,  berfefjen 
in  the  .  .  superfluities,  mit  bem, 

toa§  tm  Ceben  nottt>enbtg  ober 

aurf)  uberfluffig  tft 
underclothes,  bie  Seibtuafrfje 
to  come  amiss,  fefylen 
to  every  one  else,  einem  anbern 


surnamed,  jubenannt 

surname,  ber  guname,  ber  Seiname 
safely,  mit  (Stdtjerltjett 
understanding,  ber  $erftcmb 
to  understand,  uerfterjen 
comprehensible,  uerftcinblid) 
sensible  (wise),  uer^anbig 
temper,  ber  (Sljarafter 
intensity,  bie  (Starfe 
to  ascribe,  ^ufrfjreiben  (dat.) 
cf.  befdjretben,  to  describe 
r>erfd?reiben,  to  prescribe 


abfcfyreiben,  to  copy 
auffdjreiben,  to  write  down 
unterf^tetben,  to  sign 

training,  bie  ©rjie^ung 

to  undergo,  erfyalten 

painfully   interesting,    t>on 
tidjem  ^ntereffe 

restraints,  ber  3tt>ang 

to  mature,  reif  marfjen 

to  sour,  erbtttern 

sour,  fewer ;  cf.  bie  Saure,  acid 


abode,  2htfentf)art  (m.) 
dominion,  bie  ^pro&tnj  (—en) 
fertile,  frudtjtbar 

fertility,  bie  ^r 

fruitless,  frudjtlos 

fruitlessness,  bie  5rud?tlofigfeit 

cf.  ^urc^t  (f. ),  fear 

fiirdjten,  to  fear 

bie  5urd?tfam(feit),  timid(ity) 

furcr?terlidj,  fearful 

fiircfytlos,  fearless 

furcfjtbar,  frightful 

smiling,  UebUcfy,  freunblid^ 
sandy,  fanbtg 

sand,  ber  Scmb 

sands,  bie  Sanbbcmf  (-^-e) 

Waste,  bie  ©inobe 
cf.  bie  IDufte,  desert 


7— ii. 


mansion,  ba§  §errenl£)au§ 

a  wood  of  oak,    etn   @idt)entr»alb 

(@id)e,  f.) 
beech,  bie  SBudjje1 

birch,  bie  Birfe 
pine,  bie  Canne 
lime-tree,  bie  Chtbe 
elm-tree,  bie  lllme 
ash-tree,  bie  <£fcfee 
but  :  ber  Jlpfelbaunt,  apple-tree 
ber  Birnbcwm,  pear-tree 
ber  Kirfdjbaum,  cherry-tree 
alley,  bie  9Mf)e  ;   bie  23cmmreii)e 

blind  —  ,  bie  Sacfgaffe 
conservatory,  ba§  2retbt)au§;  ba§ 


cf.    conservatoire,    bas   Konferpa« 
torium 


1  Names  of  trees  (except  fruit  trees)  are  generally  feminine. 
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retirement,  trie 

to   retire   (withdraw),    fid)  31101  cf= 

3ieb,en 

to  enliven,  erfyeitern 
to    prefer    (to    like    better),    t>or= 
jietjen 

preference,  ber  Dorsug 

preferable,  por3U3tet]en 

birth  (descent),  bie  £>erfunft 


extraction,  bie  9Xbftamtmmg 
inmate,    ber   3nfaJ3    (  —  en);   here, 

ber  £>cm§gcnofj  (  —  ffen) 
freely  (to  drink),  ftarf  (trinien) 
chief   resource,    bie    erfte    Unter- 


cf.  bie  (Quelle,  source 
quiUen  (quellen),  to  gush  forth,  t<? 
spring 


8. 


Red  Sea,  ba§  ftote  2tteer 

out  of,  aufterfyalb 

ocean    of    sand    and   desolation, 

(5anb=  unb  3Mftenmeer  (n.) 
to  pass    across,    gefyen    (tommen) 

iiber  (»cc.) 
flinty,  fteintdjt 
real,  eigentlidj) 
tawny,  gelbbraun 
golden,  golbgelb 
to  drift,  aiiftjaitfen 
to  smooth,  gldtten 

smooth,  glatt 

trodden,  betreten 

to  tread,  treten 

tread  (step),  ber  tCritt 

cf.    ber  Sdjritt,  step   (in  walking) 

(stride) 

fcfyreiten,  to  stride 
fcfjritttDeife,  step  by  step 

gazelle,  bie  ©ajeEe 


mysterious,  gei)etmnt§t»oH 

mystery,  bas  (5el]eimnis  ( — ffe) 

monster,  ba§  ttngefyeuer 

monstrous,  ungebeuer 
to  snort,  fcfynauben 
horizon,  ber 
mirage,  bie 

promontory,  ba§  33orgebirge 
hazy,  nebelig,  biifter 
picturesque,  malerifrf) 
loaded,  belaben 
camel,  ba§ 
Arab,  ber 
predecessor,  ber  35orfat)r  ( — en) 
old  (accustomed),  getDO^nt 
pasture  land,  ba§  SBeibelanb 
goat,  bie  Siege,  bie  ©eife 

cf.  ber  (5et^  avarice 
to  pitch  (a  tent),  erricfyten 
vacation    tourist,     ber 

gung§reifenbe 
to  penetrate,  erforf djen  (trans. ) 


9. 


reverential,  etjrerbiettg 

reverence,  <£l}rerbtetimg,  JIdjtung 
worshipper,  ber  5lnbeter 

worship     (public     worship),     ber 
(Sottesbtenft 

worshipful,  e^rrpurbtg,  adjtbar 

to  worship,  anbeten,  perefjren 
to  direct  to  (attention),  lenten  auf 
to  agree  iibereinftimmen       [(ace. ) 
of  the  true  sort,  t>om  redt)ten  (Sdtjlag 
sincere,  aufridjtig 

sincerity,  2Iufrid?tigfeit 
ignorant,  untr-tffenb 

to  ignore,  nicijt  totffen,  nidit  beaditen 
ignorance,  Untciffentjett 

disposed,  genetgt 


civil  to  (polite  to),  ijoftid)  gegen 

civility,  ^oflidjfeit 
binocular    glass,     ba§     (S)o^el) 

Qfetnto^t 
after  a  .  .  steward,  rtadjbem  ber 

.  .  itnterfudjt  ijatte 
travelling  bundle,  ber  S^etfefacf 
to  wrap  up,  eintjuEen 

cf.  bie  ^iille,  wrap 
sheepskin,  ba§  ©djaffeE  (— c) 
theft,  ber  Siebftatjl 

thief,  ber  Dieb ;  thievish,  biebifclj 
to  steal,  ftetjlen  (ax  o) 
to  skulk  off,  fitf)  t)inn?egfd£)leid)en 
(i,  i) 
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subsequent, 
to  inflict  (punishment),  auferlegen 
notable,  fcemerfen§toert 
triangle,  ba§  2)reierf 


to  pierce,  bur  tf)  feted)  en 
pyramid,  bte  ^}t)ramibe 
burnished,  glanjenb 
zenith,  bet  3enttf) 


10— i. 


yell,  ba§  §eulen,  ba§  Carmen,  ber 
£arm 

to  — ,  fyeulen,  Idrnten 

to  exist  (to  last),  bauern,  tnatjren 
cf.  bie  Dauer,  duration 
bauerfyaft,  lasting,  durable 
bie  Dauerrjctfrtgfeit,  durability 

females,  bie  SBeiber 

unwilling  to,  would  not 


to  barter,  roegnefymen 

to  wear  off,  t>erfcf)unnben 

boisterous,  nngeftitm 

countenance,  ba§  ©eficfyt 

a  forbidding  set  of  features,  tmber= 

nmrtige  ©eficfyt^iige 
appearance,  ba§  2lnfefyen 
ourang-outang,  ber  Orangoutang 


lO—ii. 


ft  set  of,  eine 
to    keep  time   (walking,    dancing), 
©tfjrttt  fatten 

—  (in  music),  im  Caft  fpielcn 
to  stamp,  ftam^fen 

cf.  stamp  (postage),  bie  BriefmarFe 

damp  (bam^fig)  feucfyt 

to  hop,  tju^fen 

tap,  ber  ga^fen 

stump,  ber  Stum^f 

with  all  their  might,   au§    alien 


musician,  ber  2Jlufifant  (—en) 
—  (composer),  ber  Ifiuftfer 


musical,  muftfaltfcfj 
music-seller's  shop,  bie  tHufifrtliem 
t^anblung 

to  catch   an  infection,   angeftecft 
roerben 
infectious,  anfierfenb 

to  cut  capers,  Sitftfariinge  madden 

floe,  ba§  @i§felb 

to  exhibit,  barlegen  (lit.  auoftcUcn) 
exhibition,  bte  2tusfteIIung 
international  exhibition,  tt>eltaus= 

to  witness,  fefyen  [fteUung 

ruddy,  rotlidt) 

complexion,  bie  ©efici)t§farbe 


10— m. 


to  exhilarate,  auffyeitern 
drunk,  beranfdjt,  betrunfen 
prank,     bie     $poffe,     ber    ©tretd£) 

(trick) 

slily  (sly),  Uftig 
a   smart    slap   (on   the   face),   ein 

fyefttger  23aienftretd) 
bystander,  ber  Sufdfjaner 
cook  (m.),  ber  ^ocf) 

cook  (f.),  bieKocljm 

to  cook,  fodjen 

cookery-book,  bas  Kocljbud? 

cf.  bte  Kiid?e,  kitchen 


unwearied,  nnermnblirf) 

to  box  (somebody's)  ears,  eine  €)t)r= 

feige  geben 

as  to   .    .  man  (to  retire),  fo  ba^ 
firf)  ber  arme  ^erl 
mu^te 

mark  (sign),  ba§ 
approbation,  ber  23eifatt 
to  approve  of,  billigen 
to  disapprove  of,  mi^btlligen 
on    approbation    (on    approval), 
3ur  <£tnftd}t,  auf  probe,  3iir  (5enei}= 
mtgung 


11— I. 


wasp,  bie  s-Oef^e  ( — n) 
allured  by,  angejogen  bon 
to  hum,  jummen 


drone  (of   bagpipe),   bie 

(be§  2)nbelfacf§) 
to  confound,  uertnirren 
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{,0  put  (into  terror),  berfe&en 

of  their  sting,  to  be  stung  by  them 

to  sting,  ftedjen  (a,  o) 

sting,  ber  Sttdj 

treten,  ber  Critt 

gefrfjeben,  bie  <Sefcr?id?te 

ijelfen,  bie  ^ilfe  (^ttlfe) 

cf.    brecfyen   (to  break),  ber  Brttcfj 

(fragment) 
roerfen  (to  throw),  ber  IDttrf 

hanger,    ba§    SSatbmeffer    (2Beib= 
meffer) 

ber  IDeibmann,  huntsman 

bie  iDeibmannsfpracrje,  language  of 

hunters 
bie     n>eibtafrf?e     (bie     ^agbtafrfje), 

hunting  (game)  bag 
cf.  ber  IDaib,  woad  [A.S.  wad] 
bie  JPeib  (IPaib),  hunt,  chase 


bie  IPetbe,1  pasture 

roeiben,  to  graze 

bie  £>eibe,2  willow 

bas  <Etngen?eibe,  bowels  (from  eitt 
=  brinnen    (inside),    to»eibe  =  for 
food) 
to  dispatch  (to  kill),  toten 

tot  (adj.),  dead 

ber  Cob,  death 

bie  CobesfdUe  (pi. ),  deaths 

ber  (bie)  Cote,  dead  person 

(ber  getcftnam,  bie  ^etefje),  corpse 
partridge,  ba§  SRebfjufjn  (— er) 
sting  (of  insects),  ber  ©tarfjel  (— n) 

—  (wound),  ber  Stidj,  ber  3i§ 

to  preserve,  aufbetpaijren 

—  (fruit),  einmacrjen 
preserves,  €ingemad?tes  (n.) 

naturalist,  ber  -ftaturforfdier 


11— ir. 


to  meditate  (reflect),  nadjbenfen 
to  bounce  in,  Ijeretnjrfafcen 
to  skip  about  (to  hop),  ^ii^fen 

skipping  rope,  bas  Springfetl  ( — e) 
to  stir,  fid)  riitjren,  fidt)  betr»egen 
frolicsome,  luftig 
to  peep  in,  ^ineingucfen 
curiosity,  bie  -fteitgierbe,  bie  ^eu^ 
gier 


curious  (inquisitive),  neugierig 
—  (odd,  strange),  fonberbar,  eigen= 

tumlicij 
cf.    bie    ^egterbe    (Begier),    strong 

desire 

begierig,  desirous,  eager 
id}   bin    begierig    311    toiffen,   I   am 

anxious  to  know 
begefjren,  to  crave  for,  to  lust  after 


11— III. 


to  grin,  grinfen 

to    chatter,    £la£pern,    .plaubern 


chatterbox,  bie  plaubertafdje 
chattering,     bas     (Seplapper,    <£>e> 
plauber 

to  espy  (spy),  erftatjen 

spy,  ber  Spacer;  berSpion  (military) 
paw,  bie  2afce 

—  (cat),  bie  pfote 

—  (cow),  bie  Klaue 

to  shift  (place),  iDetfjfeln 
to  avoid,  bermetben  (te,  ie) 

unavoidable,  unuermeiblid? 

lappet,  ber  3tyfel 
to  drag  out,  tji 
fore-foot,  ber  93orberfu^ 
hindfoot,  ber  ^in 


nurse,  ba§  JHnbermabdtjen 

cf.  bas  Kinber3immer,  nursery 
ber  Kinbertoagen,  mail-cart 
ber  Kinberrduber,  kidnapper 

creature,  ba§  ©efd|o^f 
creation,  bie  Srfjopfung 
creator,  ber  5d?6pfer 
to  create,  (er)fcr/affen  (u,  a) 
cf.  fcfyaffen  (reg.),  to  work,  make 
perfrfjaffen  (fldj),  to  procure 
ber  Srfjoffe,  sheriff,  judge 
bas  Sdjoffengericfyt,  sheriff's  court 
(from    fdjaffen    (u,    a),  to   put 
right,  arrange) 

kitten,  ba§ 


to  offer  (try),  t>erfud)en 
to  struggle,  fid)  ftrciuben 

1  From  M.H.G.  weide. 
2  From  M.H.G.  wide;  A.S.  wiftig ;  Engl.  withy. 
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bo  squeeze,  brMen 

to  oppress,  unterbtttcfen 
cf.  brucfen,  to  print 
ber  Drurfer,  printer 
im  Drurf,  in  the  press 


to  submit,  fid)  unterfe>*ffen 

species,  bie  ©attung 

to  stroke,  ftteicfjeln 

stroke  (of  a  pen),  ber  Strtdj 
sunstroke,  ber  Sonnenfiidj 


11— IV. 


diversion  (pastime),  ber  3eitbertretb 
3iim  geitoertretb,  for  a  pastime  (to 

pass  the  time) 

to  interrupt,  ftoren,  unter&vedjen 
lead  (buildinsO,  ba§  23leibarf) 
gutter  (roof),  bie    Xraufe  (£rauf= 
rtnne) 

—  (street),  Me  JDafferrinne 
cf.  bie  Caufe,  oaptism,  christening 
taitfen,  to  baptize,  christen 
trdufeln,  to  drip,  drop 
tropfeln,  to  drip,  drop 
ber  Cropfen  ( — ),  drop 
Prov.  t)om  Hegen  unter  bie  draufe 
fommen,  from   the   frying-pan 
into  the  fire 


to  clamber,  ffettern 

next  to,  neben  (dat.) 

shriek,  ber  ©djret 

to  give  a  shriek,  etnen  Srfjrei  au§= 

ftofeen 

distracted,  berttrirrt 
quarter,    ba§    QStertel   (ba§   bterte 


uproar,  ber  Slufrufyr 

ridge  (of  a  building),  ber  Q-irft 

—  (hill),  ber  ©rat 

to  cram,  l)tnetnfti»£fen 

victuals  (provisions),  -Jlaljrung  (f.)  ; 

fieben§mtttel(pl.) 
to  pat,  .patfdjen 


PART    V 


1— i. 


safe,  gerettet  toerben 
passenger,  ber  ^affagter(e) 
men  (crew),  bie  9ftarmfcf)aft 
virtue,  bie  Xugenb 

virtuous,  tugenbfyaft 

applause,  ber  SeifaE 

neither  .   .   land,   toeber  jur  (See 

norf)  3U  Sattb 

to  evince,  ertoeifen,  betoetfen 
at  stake,  auf  bent  6^)iel  (fteT£)en) 


effort,  bie  5lnftrengung 

to  make  an  — ,  ftdj  anfirengen 
to  rate  (at),  anfdjlagen  (311) 
manful(ly),  manntjaft,  Itjerj^aft 
to  face  (danger),  trofcen  (dat.) 

ber  Cro^,  defiance 

3um  Cro^,  in  defiance 

tro^ig,  defiant(ly) 

trotj  (prep.),  in  spite  of  (gen.) 
to  meet,  entgegenge^en  (dat.) 


1— II. 


of  .  .  remaining,  where  remained 
on  board,  an  93orb 
commander  (of  a  ship), 

—  (army),  ber  Sefefyls 

command  er-in-chief,    ber    (Dberbe* 


mid-ocean,  bie  TOtte  be§ 
shipwreck,  ber  (Sd)iffbrudf) 

to    make    —  ,    Scfytffbrurfj    letben, 

frf?ettern  (reg.  ) 
pump,  bie  $umj>e 
without  ceasing,  ol)iic  tlntcrbrud) 


was  likely  to,  f  onnte 
gun,  ba§  ©cfd&ufc  (— e) 
stores,  (5rf)iff§borrate  (m.  pi.) 

in  store,  auf  Cagcr,  uorrdtig 
store-room,  bie  Dorratsfammei 
store-house,  bas  Cagerfyaus 
to  store  up,  auffpetdjern 

bomb,  bie  Sombe 

bombardment,  bie  Bombarbterung 

incessant,  unaitfJ)or(irf) 

if  he  could,  ttjcnn  tttoQltd) 

if  needs  be,  im  9idtfau 
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sloping  hill,  ber  23ergabf)ang 
underwood,  ba§  ©ef)ol3,  Unterfyotj 

(n.) 

prattling,  £latfrf)ernb 
green  (h.),  ber  Sftafenjjlafc 
acre,     ber     2lcfer,     ber     -Jftorgen 

(meas.) 
goodwill  (-->f  a  farm),  SSergutung  fur 

23erbefferungen 
—  (of  a  firm),  bie  Kunbfcfjctft 


enclosure    (piece  of   ground),    ba£ 

©rnnbftntf 
elm,  bie  lllme 
hedge,  bie  £>ecfe 
inexpressible,  nnbefcfyretbUd) 
thatch,  ba§  (Strofyoad;) 
snugness,  bie  23efyaglirf)fett 

snug  (cosy),  ber/aglicr; 
to  whitewash,  ifeifcen 
of  their  own  designing,  which  they 

designed  themselves 


at  a  small  distance,  nid)t  roeit  (bon) 
overheaded  by,  mit  .  .  bariiber 
hawthorn,    ber    §ageborn,    293eiJ3= 

born 

honeysuckle,  ba§  ©ei^blatt 
extensive,  au§gebreitet 
calm  of  the  evening,  bie   5lbenb= 

ftiUe 

banquet,  bie  3Jla^ljeit 
to  diffuse,  bereiteti 
no  small  share  of,  nid)t  geringer 

5lnteil  an 

bustle,  Kufregimg  (f.) 
ceremony,  tlmftdnbe  (pi.  ) 
on  (this  occasion),  fcei  (biefer   ©e= 


to  read  for  (to)  some  one,  borlefen 

(dat) 
to  serve,  bebienen 

cf.  ftdj  bebienen,  to  help  one's  self 
ber  Bebiente,  attendant 
bie  Bebienung,  attendance 
Dimmer  mit  Bebienung,  rooms  with 

attendance 
bienen,  to  serve  (intrans.)  (dat.) 


-II. 

bienlidj,  serviceable 

Diener(fd)dft),  servant(s) 

ber  Dienft,  service 

Dienftmann,  commissionaire 

bienftbar,  serviceable 

bie  ZHenftbarfeit,  servitude 

bien^fertig,  obliging 

uerbienen,  to  earn,  merit 

bet  Derbienft,  wages,  earnings 

ba§  Derbienf*,  merit 
I  am    done    (with   something),    id) 

bin  fertig 
to  give  variety  (to), 

bringen  (in) 
guitar,  bie  ©uttare 
sloping  field,  ba§  ftelb  am 

to  slope,  ftdj  neigen,  abtjangen 
slope,  ber  Jlbl]ang  (— e) 

to  embellish,  berfdjonern,  jd)mucfen 
bluebell,  bie  blane  ©locfenblume 
centaury,  bie  Ofocfenbliime 
rapture,    bie    23egeifterung ;     ba§ 

©ntgiiden 

to  waft,  jutpeljen  [add :  un§] 
harmony,  bie  Ifaf 


2 — in. 


holiday  (single  day),  ber 
ber  ^-erientag 
holidays  (vacation),  5^ien  (pi.) 

interval,  f&mfd&engett  (f-) 
relaxation,  bie  ©r^olung  (©rmattnng) 

to  relax,  erfdjlaffen 

relaxing,  ntilb,  erfd^Iaffenb 
place  of  amusement,  23elitftigung§= 

ort  (m, ) 
engaged,  befcfjaftigt 


(bie   §irfdt)fut)) 


stag,    ber    § 

(f.) 

nimbly,  tjnrtig,  flint 
"by  its  panting,  nad£)  bent 

ber  Keucf^buften,  whooping-cough 
pressed,  berfolgt 
sweeping  along,  eiligft 
to  come  behind,  folgen 
to  make  (a  path),  einfdfjlagen 
motive,  bet  SBettteggrunb  (JLC) 
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foremost,  borcm§ 

4    or  5  persons  more,   4   obcr  5 

cmbere 

in  equal  haste,  ebenfo  eilig 
haste,  bie  <£ile 

to  hasten  (hurry),  ftdj  beeilen 
make  haste  (hurry  up),  beeilen  Sie 

fid?,  beetle  bid) 
cf.    <£ile   mit    IDeile    (prov.),    The 

more  haste  the  less  speed 
genteel,  nett,  fein 
came  forward,  fain  auf  un§  31: 
for  a  while,  eint  <jett  lang, 
to  stop  short,  £lo£lid)  anljaUen 
careless  (indifferent),  ajtetdfja.ulttg, 
— ,  urmorftdjtig,  nad>Idfftg 
careful(ly),  i>orftd?ttg 
care  (caution),  bie  Storfidjt 
cf.  bie  9ta<J)ftd?t,  indulgence 
nadjftdjtig,  indulgent,  forbearing 

superior  air,  erfyabene  2ftiene  (Engl. 
mien) 


cf.  bie  tninne  (O.H.G.  minna),  love 
ber  tninnefancjer,  minstrel  (Germ, 
lyric  poets  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries) 
introduction,  bie  SCorfteEuno, 

to  introduce  (a  person),  oorftellen 
—  (a  plant,  etc.),  einfubren 
introductory,  einleitenb 
lesson,  bie  S&arnuno, 
to    look    out   (of)   (to    read  from), 

lefen  (au§) 

presumption,  bie  Slnmafeung 
to  let  know,  befannt  matfjen  (mit) 
owner,  ber  23efi^er,  ber  (£tgentiimer 
for  .  .  around  us,  etne  Strecfe  rceit 

um  un§  Itjerum 
such  .   .   power  of,   foldje 

i)atte(n) 

fortune  (money),  ba§  33ermogen 
repulse,  bie  23erroetgeruncj 
to  — ,  3urucffd)Iagen  (enemy) 
repulsive,  toiberlidj 


t  knew  him  to  be,  id)  ttmfcte,  ba§ 

er  .  .  tear 

no  good,  nid)t§  ©itte§ 
when  he  was  young,  in  ber  $itQenb 
at  intervals,  barm  unb  roann 
good  (common)  sense,  ber  93erftanb 
the  five  senses,  bie  fiinf  Sinne 
sensible,  perfMnbig 
sensitive,  empftnblidj 
senseless,  ftnnlos 

he  was  .  .  children,  er  lEjatte  am  lteb= 
ften  (ben)  tlmgana,  mit  ^tnbern 
famous  for  singing  (to  some  one),    | 


-V. 

beriifymt,   tnbem  (baburrf), 
er  .  .  Uoirfang 
ballad,  bie  SBaHabe 
gingerbread,  ber  Spfefferfudjen 
halfpenny  whistle,  eine  5  pfennig 

^fetfe 

hospitality,     bie    ©aftfreunbfdjaft 
(kindness  to  the  guests) 
host,  ber  IDirt 
hostess,  bie  IDirtin 
cf.  ber  ©aft,  guest 
bas      (Safoimmer,     drawing-room 
(room  for  the  guests) 


2 — vi. 


previously,  bi§  jefct 

still .  .  continuing  (painful),  immer 

nod) 
prescription  (of  a  doctor),  ba§  ^eje^t 

bas  Korf?re3ept,  cookery  recipe 

physic,  bie  Slranetfunfre 

—  (medicine),  bie  ^Ir^nei 
cf.  bie  Sternf ttttbe,  astronomy 
bie  J}eilftlttbe,  therapeutics 
bie    naturfwtfce,    natural     philo- 
sophy 
tie  £ierf unbc,  zoology 


bte  llrfttttbe,  deed,  document 
bfe  <£rbfuttfce,  geography 

amusement  (pastime),  ber 

tretb 
more  than  moderately  skilled  (in) 

aiemlitf)  gefdfjtcft 
profession,  ber  23eritf 
to  dress  (a  wound),  berbtnbeti 

cf.  ber  Derbanb,  bandage 

bie  Binbe,  bandage 
instantaneous,  augetibUcfltd) 
relief  (01  pain),  bie  £inberung 
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to  wait  upon  (at  table),  attftoarten 
jailer,  ber  ©efangnt§toarter 

jail,  bas  (Scfdngnis 
to  do  (honour),  ertoeifen  (dat.) 


to  taste  (food),  foften 

crust,  bie  0linbe 

draught  (of  water),  ber  Sd)lucf  (— e) 

bo  beg,  fid)  erbttten 

by  the  roadside,  am  9Sege 

to  creep,  fried)  en 

hayrick  (stack),  ber  ^ettfd£)ober 

to    moan    (of    wind),     iammerltd) 

fyeuten 

troubles,  ber  Summer 
to  exchange  (spend),  au§geben 


message,  trie  23otftf)aft 
messenger,  ber  Bote 
to  vindicate,  retfjtfev 
to  comply  with, 


to  close  in  (of  night),  anbretfjen 

at  the  close  of  day,  beim  Jlnbruct 

ber  Had?! 
my  finger  is  sore   (I  have  a  sore 

finger),  fre*  Ofoger  tut  mir  toef) 
bleak,  ratify 
made  him  worse  (condition),  ber= 

frf)iimmerten  feinen  guftanb 
to  set  forward  (out)  on  a  journey, 

etne  D^eife  antreten 
could  hardly  crawl  along,  fonnte 

nur  mtt  SJKxfye  better  reifen 


3— ii. 


to  button,  gufno^fen 

button,  ber  Knopf 

button-hook,  ber  Knopf  er 
greatcoat,  ber  ttberrotf 
tight,  eng 
shrivelled,  mager 
lower  part,  ber  itntere  Xeil 
to    emerge   (from),   fyerau§!ommen 

(au§) 
den,  bie  §ilttc 

—  (cave),  bie  f^ofyle 

cavity,  bie  ^ofylung 

hollow,  Ijotjl 

to  hollow,  fjofylen 
to  pause  (stop), 
step(s),  bie 
to  chain  (a  door),  anfetten 

chain,  bie  Kette 
to    make    secure    (a    door),    t>er= 

fcfyliefjen 
retreating    footsteps,     3ururftt>ei= 

c^enbe  Ofu^trttte 

were    .    .    audible,   fonnten   nid^t 
mefyr  getjort  tuerben 


to  slink  down,  fyinab  fdjleidfjen 
to  convey,  brhtgen,  fenben 
to  cross  (a  road),  gefyen  iiber  (ace.) 
to  strike  off  (a  road),  gefyen  in  (dat.) 
mud  (street),  ber  <5d)tnu£,  $ot 
muddy,  fc^mu^ig,  fotig 

sluggish(ly),  Icxngfam 
clammy,  flebrig  (feud)t) 
to  the  touch,  betm  Serufyren 
to  befit,  jtemen  (dat.) 
being,  ba§  SSefen,  ba§ 

tDefentltdj,  essential 
abroad  (outside),  brau&en 

—  (foreign  country),  im  (ins 

lanb 

doorway,  ber  Xorroeg 
hideous,  fyafeltd) 
loathsome,  n>tberlt(i) 
reptile,  ba§  9fcejjtil(— ten) 
to  engender,  briiten 
slime,  ber  @rf)lamm 
to  crawl  forth,  fyerborfrierfjett 
in  search  of,  in  order  to  searck 
offal,  ber  iXberreft 


3— in. 


to  repair  to  (a  place),  ftdt)  begeben 

nacfy 

squalid,  fdjmu^tg,  unfauber 
brawling,  ber  5litfrufyr 
existence,  ba§  2>afein 
to  cling  to>  ftt^  flammern  (ah,  ace.) 


ivy,  ba§  @^)fyeu 

trunk  of  a  tree,  ber  SBattmftrtttt; 

—  (of  an  elephant),  ber 
to  perfume,  bttrdjbttften 
Odours,  ber  SOSofylgerttdE) 
hard  by,  btdfjt  banebett 
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©otte§atfer,  ber 


crowao..,  *..      ifft 
unsightly,  f)at>ud) 
grave-stone,  ber  ©rabftetn 
humble  (modest),  befdjetben 
mound,  ber  G£rbf)ugel 
turf,  ber  Deafen 
moss,  ba§  9Jloo§ 
to  lay  at  rest,  ritfyen 

cf.   ^ter  rti^t  i?.  K.   (on  a 
stone),  In  memory  of  H. 


?rave- 


to  sob,  fd)lud)3en 

sobbing,  bas  Sdjlucfoen 

to  raise  (eyes),  erfyeben 

to  raise  the  eyes,  aufbltrfen 

overhead,  oben 

of  .    .   ground,   bafc  fie  itnter  bet 
@rbe  rnfjte 

to  weep  for  (somebody),  beroeinet 
(trans. ) 


3— iv. 


serene,  rufytg 

serenity,  Me  Hufye,  ber  ^tteben 

serenade,  bas  Stdnbdjen 

to  serenade,  etn  Stdnbdjen  brtncjen 

languishing  (n.),  ba§  (Sd)tnad)bn 
associating  (n.),  ber  ttmgcmcj 


white-headed,  grei§ 

ber  (Srets,  old  man 

bas  ©retfenalter,  old  age  (senility) 
to  take  (pains),  fid)  (9Jlii^e)  Qeben 
to  look  into  (a  window),  geijen  in 

(ace.) 
to  walk  out,  to  take  a  walk 


behold  me  at  last,  enbltrf)  firftft 

bit  mid) 
the  day  I  left,    ber  Sag  tnetner 

Sl&reife  (t>on) 
to  greet,  begrix^en 

greeting,  ber  <S>rn% 
with  .  .  cordiality,  auf§  roarmfte 

unb  freunblidjfte 
and  made  .  .  immediately,  fo  bafe 

id)  mid)  t>on  5lnfang  an  rote  ju 

€>aufe  finite 
square,  in§  ©et>iert;  .  .  lang  unb 

ebenfo  brett 
—  (adj.),  utereifig 


to  snip  off,  abfd)nt^)^en 

shape,  bte  ©eftalt 

an  irregular  shape,  ttnregelmafeto, 

came  .  .  it,  e§  ndt)er  anfat)  .  . 

to  make  the  most  of,  ait§nii£en 

to  come  to  the    conclusion,    jut 

Gmtfdjetbitng  fommen 

comfortable,  beqttem 

comfort,  Bequemlid^feit  (f.) 
comfort  (consolation),  ber  CrofJ 
to  comfort,  troften 


spotless,  tabeHo§ 

neat  (tidy),  fauber 

to  paper  with  (wall)  paper,  mtt 

£a{>ete  bebeden 
ground  (background),    ber   §tnter= 

grunb 
figure,  bie  ^tgttr  (—en) 

—  (arithmetic),  bte  §abl  (  —  en) 
bureau     (wardrobe),     ber    $Ieiber= 


(desk),  bas  Scfyreibpult  (  —  e) 
—  (office),  bte  Srfjreibfhibe 

(Bl) 


-II. 

drawer,  bte  ©djttblabe  (—  n) 
to  frame,  ragmen,  etnfaffen 

frame,  ber  Habtnen 

cf.  ber  Hab,m,  cream 
next  to,  gletd)  an  (dat.) 
marble  top,  bie  9ftarmorJ>latte 
shelf,  ba§  ©eftett 
basin,  ba§  9Safd)becfen 
soap-dish,  ba&  <3etfenfd)dld)en 
tumbler,  ba§ 
to  tower,  ftei)en 
porcelain  stove,  ber 
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to  come  up  to  (reach),  reidjen  bi§  |   cane-bottomed    chair,    ber   \ 

auf  (ace. )  ftuf)l 

next  (near  it),  baneben  is  to  stand,  311  ftetjen  (onunt 


4— in. 


French  window,  ftliigeifenfter  (n.) 

sea-chair,  <ftoE(tul)l  (m.) 

luxurious,  u^Jrig, 

inlaid,  eingelegt 

(table)  centre-piece,  ber  Safefauf* 
fa* 

waiter  (tray),  ba§  ^rafentierbrett 

one  more,  nod)  einer 

cf.  three  more,  nod?  brei 
once  more,  nod?  cinmal 
no  more,  fein(er)  .  .  mer/r 

curtain,  ber  SSortjang  (— c) 
border  (margin),  ber  Dtanb  (— er) 
transparency,  ba§  £id)tbttb  (— er) 
towel-rack,  ber  £>anbtud)ftanber 
towel,  bas  ^anbtud]  (— er) 


cf.   bas   Cafdjenrudj,  pocket-hand- 
kerchief 

ber  Sdjtrm^dnber,  umbrella-stand 
to  fasten,  befeftigen  (an,  ace.  or  dat.) 

fast  (firm),  feft 

fast  (quickly),  fdjnell,  gefdjtmnb 
embroidered,  geftttft 

embroidery,  gefttcfte  2lrbett,  Sttcferei 

to  embroider,  fiicfen 
inkstand,  ba§  @cf)reib3eug 
carved,  gefdjnt^t 

to  carve  (wood),  fdjmtjen 
spread,  au§gebrettet 

to  spread,  cmsbrdten  [f 
perched,  which  stands  (sits) 


abbey,  Me 

abbot,  ber  2lbt 
abbess,  bte  £ibtiffitt 
gloominess,  bte  2)ixfterfeit 

gloomy,  biifter 

gloom,  ber  Crtibfinn 
to  apply  (to  the  use),  btenen  (dat.) 
solemnity,  bte  (£rnftltd£)feit 

solemn,  ernft,  feterltd? 
(are)  apt,  (finb)  geneigt 
melancholy,  bte  ©djtnermut 

—  (adj.),  fd?n?ermiitig 

thoughtfulness,  bte  Stefftnnigfett 

thoughtful,  gebanfenuolt 
thoughtless,  gebanfenlos 
thoughtlessness,  (Sebanfenloftg!eit 

cloister,  ber  ©aulengang 
monk,  ber  ttlond? 
nun,  bie  Honne 

inscription,  bie  3nf  d&rift  (Sluff^rift) 

to  inscribe,  einfdjreiben 

to  describe,  befdjretben,  fdjtlbern 

description,        bte       ^efdjreibung, 

Sdjilberung 
writing,  bie  Sd?rift 
Scripture,  bie  ^eilige  5djrift 


to  prescribe,  cerfdjretben 
prescription   (of   a    doctor), 


to  subscribe  (sign),  umc 
signature,  bie  Unterfdjrift 

to  record  (mention),  ertoaltjnen 

record,  bas  t)er3etdjnts 
recorder,  ber  E>er3etd}ner 
comprehended,  begrtffen 
to  all  mankind,  jebem  a^enfdfjen 
I  could  not  but   (I  could  not  help 

.   .    ),    id)    ntufcte  (fomnte  ntd)t 

uml^tn  su) 

register,  ba§  93er3etd)nt§  (—  iffc) 
brass,  ba§  aJlefftng 

brazen  (adj.),  meffmgen,  eljern 
marble,  ber  farmer 
satire,  bte  (Satire,  S^ottrebe 
departed  (dead)  person,  ber  £tng,e» 

fdjtebene  (adj.) 
memorial,  ba§  Stenfmal 
heroic  poem,  ba§  e^ifdje  ©ebtdjt 
sounding  (name),  n)0^)l!(incjenb 
celebrated  for  nothing  but  being, 

nut  beruijmt  toeil  fie  ba§  Xreben 

berloren 
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funeral  day,  ber  23egrdbni§tag 

funeral,  bas  Begrdbnis 

funeral  sermon,  bie  Ceicfyenprebtgt 

funereal,  traurig 

cf.  begraben,  to  bury 

bas  ©rab,  grave 

ber  (Sraben,  ditch 

bie  (Srube,  pit 

bie  (Solbgrub^,  gold  mine 

bie  Koijlengrube,  coal  mine 

late  man,  ber  SSerftorbene  (adj. ) 
the  late  Mr.   B.,   ber    fcerftorbene 
(fcliflc)  £err  23. 

who  made  .  .  Protector,   ber  jtdj 
ben  Seamen  .  .  geben  liefc 


to   bear  affection  to,  Sunetgung 

Ijaben  (gegen) 

affectionate,  3ugetan,  liebepott 

affected  (affectation),  erb,eudjelt 
pageantry,  ber  ^runf 

pageant,  ber  5^auf3ug 
importunity,  3ubringliii)feit  (f.) 

importunate,  3ubringlicf} 

spectator,  ber  3uf d)  cuter 

the   expectation   .    .    great,    from 

which  one  expected  so  much  .  . 
that  it   .    .    brought,    bafc   e§   .   . 

gebracfyt  tjaben  fott 
virtuoso,  ber  Jhmftfenner 
to     bestow     (cost),     temrfad^en 

(Soften) 


6— n. 


divers,  berfcfyteben 

ambassador,  ber  ©efcmbte  (ein  ©e= 

fanbteir) 
to   attend  (be   present),    antoefenb 

fetn 

hearse,  ber  Setd£)entt)agen 
idol,  ber  Slbgott 
idolatry,  ber  ©o^enbieitft 
to  crown,  fronen 

crown,  bie  Krone 
coronation,  bie  "Kronung 


ceremony  (rel.),^trc3£)engebraurf)(m.) 

to  practise,  cm§itben 

to  make  up,  au^madjen,  bilben 

as  it  uses  to  do,  tote  getDotjnlidf) 

spectacle,  ber  ^Inblicf 
|   managed  (arranged),  eingertcfytet 
i   methinks,  tntrf)  biinft  (tnidf)  biinfte) 
!   to  represent,  barftetten 

vainglory,  bie  ^ratjlerei,  §offart 

briefly,  fur^ 

an  ill  sight,  ein  nribrtger  5lnblicf 


6 — in. 


reign,  bie  Stegterung,  §errfrf)dft 
in   the  reign  (of),  unter  ber  He» 
gierung  (gen.) 

scene,  ber  5luftritt 

mourner,  ber  Xrauernbe  (adj.) 
to  mourn,  trauern,  betrauern 
mourning  dress,  bas  Crauerfleib 

detestation,  ber  Qlbfdjeu  (t>or) 

to  detest,  uerabfd?euen,  t 

detestable,  ^d^Iid? 
action,  bie  §anblung 
to  incline,  ftrfj  netgen 


rocked,  geroiegt 

to  rock,  toiegen  (reg.  ) 

cradle,  bie  ItHege 

cf.  tr?iegen  (o,  o),  trwgen  (o,  o),  to 
balance 

bie  IDage,  scale 

toagredjt,  horizontal 
as  it  were,  gleicfyfcun,  fo  311  fagen 
vision,  ba§  STraumbtlb 
if  you  please  .  .  dream,  toenn  Ste 
e§    nur   einen    2/caum    nennen 


to  take  ill  (amiss),  iibel  nefymen 
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to  go  on,  fortfafyren 
apparition,  bie  ©rfrfjeinung 
figure  (form),  bie  ©eftalt 

—  (drawing),  bie  ^igttr  ( — en) 

—  (arithmetic),  bie  §abl  ( — en) 
giant,  bet  D^tefe 

gigantic,  riefenfyaft  ( — grofj) 
giant-like,  riefenmcifcig 


6 — iv. 


naked,  nacft  (entblofct) 

nakedness,  bie  ^acftfjei 

to  deform,  berunftalten,  entfteften 

all  over,  the  whole  body 

civil  war,  ber  SBurgerfrieg 

burning  (brass), 

red-hot,  glitfjenb 


PAET    VI 


1— i. 


wrought  upon,  etnftu^te  (ace.) 
to  attain  to,  erlcmgen  (trans.) 
private,  Jmtmt 

private  lesson,  prioatftunbe  (f.) 

in    private,    insgefyeim,    unter    Diet 
2Iugen 

a    private    (soldier,    sailor),    ein 

(Semeiner 
to  endow  with,  au§ftatten 

endowment  (of  schools),  bie  Stif* 
tung 

cf.  bas  Stiff,  institution 

ber  Stift,  peg 

ber  Bleifiift,  pencil  (peg  or  nail  of 

lead) 
exiled  man,  ber  93erbcmnte  (adj.) 

in  exile,  in  Derbannung 
to  quicken,  befrfjleimtgen 

fcfyleunigft  in  all  haste 
seed  (germ),  ber  $etm 

feimen,  to  germinate 


prosperous,  gebeiljttrf) 

to  prosper,  gebeifyen,  geltngen 
prosperity,  bas  IDo^Iergetjen 

to  mar,  berberben,  fti)tx)d(i)en 
to  evade  from,  cm§tx>etd)en  (dat.) 
to  turn  into,  fid)  bertoanbeln  (in) 
dexterity,  ber  Sdjjarffinn 

dexterous,  fdjarfftnnig 
cf.  Kunftfinn,  taste  for  art 
Ceidjtftnn,  frivolity 
llnftnn,  nonsense 
Blobftnn,  imbecility 

to  press,  bebrdngen 

providence,     bie    SSorfe^ung,    bie 


to   remove   (turn   away  from),    ob- 

roenben 
afar  off,  in  ber  ©ntfernung 


1— n. 


at  hand  (near),  in  ber 
wit  (judgment),  bie  tlrteil§fraft 
wit,  ber  tDt§ 
witty,  untjig 
I  am  at  my  wits'  end,  ber  Derftanb 

fiefyt  mir  ftill 
he  has  his  wits  about  him,  er  fyat 

feine  funf  Sinne  beifammen 
upon  the  occasion,    toenn  fid^  bie 

©elegenfyeit  barbot 
sharpened,  gefd)arft 
strength  of  will,  2Bitfen§fraft  (f.) 


dazzling  (n.),  ber  ©trimmer 

to  dazzle,  blenben,  uerblenben  (fact. 

v.  of  blinb) 

dazzling  white,  blenbenb  n?ei§ 
perpetual,  beftdnbig 
proceedings    (doings),    bie    §anb- 

lungen 
which  .   .   to  do,    bie  iljjm  Slrbeit 

genug  t?erurfarf)ten 
industries,  93errid)tungen  (f.  pi.) 
watches,  SBeobadjtungen  (f.  pi.) 
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adversity,  t>a§  Ungliitf 
fears,  SBeforgniffe  (f.  pi.) 
distastes,  UnannetjmUrfjfeiten 
needlework,  bte  sJtalE)arbeit 

needle,  bte  Habel 
cf.  nafyen,  to  sew 
fat] en,  to  sow 
mdfyen,  to  mow 
frdfyen,  to  crow 


io  take  into  account,  in  23etrarf)t 

gietjen 
conduct,  bie  Settling 

—  (behaviour),  bas  Betragen,  bas 

Benefymen 

promptitude,  bte  $ertigfett 
on  (in)  emergencies,  im 
to  organise,  einridjten 
tact,  bet  £aft 

self -culture,  Setbftergie^nng  (f.) 
school  of,  bie  QSorbilbung  gnm 
narrow,  befdjrdnft 

narrow-minded,  befc^rdnft 
to  have  (make)  believe,  borgeben 


lively  (bright),  fjetfe 

sad    and     solemn,     biifter     unh 

triib 

ground,  ber  £>intergrnnb 
precious  odours,  903ot)lgeruc^e  (m. 

pi.) 

incensed,  berbrannt 
but,  aftein 


consummate,  erfatjren 
saint,  ber  ^eilige 

—  (adj.),  tieilig(holy) 

Saint  Patrick  (St.   P.),  Sanft  O 
(St.  p.) 

sanctuary,  bas  ^eiltgtum 

sanctity,  bie  ^eiligfett 

cf.  ber  5cl?etnf)etltge,  hypocrite 

frfjetnfyetltcj,  hypocritical 
martyr,  ber  3Jlartt)ter 
pursuit  (calling),  ber  SBeruf 
emphatic(ally),  nad^brucfUcf) 

emphasis,  ber  Zladjbrucf 
to  emphasise,  betonen 


3— ii. 


method,  bie  SJletfjobe 
dispatch,  Slbfertigung  (f.) 
principal    qualities,     §cm£teigens 

fc^aften 
efficient,  tiid£)tig 

efficiency,  bie  Ciicijtigfeit 

of  any  sort,  irgenb  einer  5lrt 
small  matters  (trifles),  $leinig!eiten 
essential,  uiefentUdf) 


to  stimulate,  anregen 
due,  geljorig 

—  (of  a  bill),  fdlltg 
produces  .    .    value,   nirf)t§  9G6ert= 

t)oEe§  tjevuorbringt 
cultivation,  bie  Allege 
allowed  .   .  waste,  tnenn  man  e§ 

unenttoicfelt  la^t  (or  Ici^t  man 

c8  .  .  ) 

noxious,  fdfjabUd) 
growths,  ©etuadjfe  (n.  pi.) 
minor,  minber  tt)ict)tig 


wellbeing, 

it  is  true,  3tt>ar 

but,  aEein 

to  constitute,  au§marf)en 

to  break  down,  3erriittet  tcerben 

almost  invariably,  faft  otjne 

naijme 
to  split,  fcfyeitern 


to  keep  out  of  mischief,  feinen 
tlnfug  treiben  (fein  Untjeil  an= 
tidjten)  laffen 

workshop,  bie  908erfftatt  (_ne) 
bie  Statt,  stead,  place 
ftatt  (an^att),  instead  (of) 
ftattftnben,  to  take  place 
ftattlicfy,  proud,  stately 
cf.  ber  Staat  ( — en),  state  (polit.) 
ftaatltrfj,  political  (of  the  state) 
bte  Stabt,  town 

bte  UMtftabt,  bie  ©ro^^ibt,  city 
fi&bttfdj,  municipal  t  town-like) 
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oolster  (cushion),  ba§  $tffen,    ber 

WS)l 

is  to  be,  t)ci|jt 


tenant, 
to  come  trooping  in, 
emjieljen 


4— ii. 


counsel,  bte  ©rmaijnung 

to  beware  of,  fid)  fyttten  Dor  (dat. ) 

to  stumble  over,  to  egfaften  itber 

propensity,  bte  Sftetguttg 

to  beset  (from),  ubertoalttgen  (roetl), 

bei)errfd)en  (toetl) 
to    employ    (time),    in 

ncfymen 
dawdling,  tcinbeln 

ber  tEcinbel,  dawdling 


ber  Cdnbler,  dawdler 
tdnbeln,  to  dawdle 
tdnbelfyaft  ( — ig),  playful 

motto,  ber  aOBa^lfarurf) 

"hoc  age,"  this  do 

under  march,  auf  bem  2Jtarfrf) 

rear  (mil.),  ber  9tarf)trab,  bte  -ftarfj* 

fjut 

front,  bte  borbern  Sfteifyen 
in  hand,  in  ber  Arbeit 


5—1. 


to  make  (money),  berbtetten 

test,  bie  ^robe 

chief  end  (in  life),  ber  ^ 

ber  ©nbjtuecJ 
as  it  does,  in  20Strfitdt)feit 
to    so  .  .  extent,   in    fo    grofrem 


intimately  related  to,   nal^e 
toanbt  mit 


economy,  bie  Sjmrfamfeit 

economical,  fparfant 

to  economise,  erfparen 
counterpart,  ber  (Begenfa^  (JLC) 
inordinate  lovers  of  gain,  gemetne 


on  the  part  of,  t>on  fetteii  (gen.) 
improvidence,  Unbebadjtfamfeit 
to  intrust,  ant>ertrauen  (dat.) 


5— n. 


to  succeed  (in  life),  t>ortt)tirt§  fommen 
object,  ber  gtoed 
of  (in)  itself,  an  unb  fur  fid) 
to  bring  out,  an  ben  ;£ag  legen 
to  discipline,  untertoetfen 
discipline,  bte  gadjtigung 
exercise,  bie  2lu§ubung 
perseverance,    bte    5lu§bauer,  bte 


such  like,  a^nltd)  (adj.) 
provident  (thrifty),  ft>arfam 
provident, 


necessarily,  nottoenbigertoeife 
forecast,    bte   Uberlegung   (33orbe= 

bad^t,  m.) 
to  make  arrangements,    2}orrtd)= 

tungen  treffen 

self-denial,  bte  ©elbftberleugnung 
than  which   nothing,    benn   fetne 

anbere  Xugenb 
is  so  much  calculated  (to),  tft  fo 

jefyr  geetgnet 
to  give  (strength  to),  t>erlett)en(dat.) 


throughout,  t>on  5lnfang  bt§ 

illustration,  ba§  93orbtlb 

mountains,  .£>tnberntffe  (n.  pi.) 

pursuit,  5lu§fuf)rung 

end,  ber  3roecf 

ameliorating,  bte  95erbefferuttg 

to  engross,  in  5lnf^ritd)  ne£)men, 

beanfprud^en 
to  possess,  fid)  bemcidjttgen  (gen.) 


6. 

I 


to  turn  from,  abtt>enben 

though   .  .  genius,  though  he  was 

no  man  of  genius 
talent,  bte  ©etfte§antage 
to  achieve,  erlangen 
legislation,  ©efe^gebtmg  (£) 
to  the  present  hour,   bi§  auf  ben 

l^euttgen  2^ag 
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7. 


storekeeper,  bet 

dockyard,  ba§  Sd)iff§tt>erft 

at  .  .  age,  fdjon  fritf) 

to  put  to  school,  fcfynlen 

to  struggle  hard,  fid)  emftg  (eifrig) 

beftreben 
at  seventeen,  im  5llter  t>on  fieb= 


to  be  apprenticed  (to),  in  bie  £ef)te 

gefyen  (bei) 

close  (attention),  ftreng,  ungeteilt 
strict,  ftreng 
integrity,  fteblirfjfeit  (f.) 
respect,  ba§  5lnfef)en 
offer  of  a  partnership,  5lntrag  gum 

Seil^aber 

mercantile,  faufmannifrf) 
extensively  engaged  in,  mit  au§= 

cjebreitetem 
Caspian  trade,    33erfet)r   mit   ben 

faftrifcfyen  ^robinjen 
In  its  infancy,  in  ber  Gmtoncflung 

begxiffen 


seat  of  trade,  ©ifc 


in  person,  personally 

caravan,  ^cirabcme  (f.) 

bale,  bie  23aEe 

making  (in  all),  im  ©anjen 

carriage-loads,  208agenlabungen 

to  prepare,  make  preparations 

to    invest    (money),     (gu 

anlegen 
to  realise  (money),  geunnnen 
in  the  purchase  of,   inbem  et  .   . 

einfaitfte 

raw  silk,  bie  ^ofjfetbe 
to  prove,  fid)  bett>eifen  (al§) 
lucrative,  eintraglid) 
means      (pecuniary),      bie      ©e(b= 

mittel 
to     consult     (health),     beriicffid^= 

tigen 

in  a  quiet  style,  einfad) 
in  .  .  benevolence,  3x1  toofyltattgeit 
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